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PREFACE 


The  order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  was  incorporated  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1896,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  instituted 
to  kindle  anew  and  keep  alive  the  fires  of  patriotism  and  to  keep 
in  mind  the  heroic  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  the  founders  of  our 
nation.  Men  qualified  to  unite  with  the  Order  soon  appreciated 
what  such  a  society  represented,  and  joined  from  all  sections  of  this 
state  and  from  other  states.  Such  was  the  growth  that  state 
societies  were  formed  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  before  the 
year  expired,  and  the  eighteen  members  in  Albany  at  their  request 
were  organized  into  a  chapter  January  8,  1897. 


OFFICERS 

OF    THE 

New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the   Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America. 


1896=97. 


RALPH    EARL  PRIME,  Governor, 
Yonkers. 

WILLIAM   WINTON   GOODRICH,  Dep.  Governor, 

New  York. 

MATTHEW   HINMAN,  Treasurer, 
359  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

HENRY   LINCOLN   MORRIS,  Secretary, 
253  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

SAMUEL   VICTOR   CONSTANT,  States-Attorney, 

New  York  City. 

EDWARD   HAGAMAN   HALL,  Registrar, 
14  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 

GEORGE   ROGERS   HOWELL,  Historian, 
Albany. 

COUNCILORS. 

(Three  Years.) 

FERDINAND   PINNEY  EARLE,         -----  New  York  City. 

GEORGE   CLINTON   BATCHELLER,       -----  New  York  City. 

CHARLES  ALBERT   HOYT,  ------  Brooklyn. 

(Two  Years.) 

CLARENCE   LYMAN   COLLINS,      ------  New  York  City. 

ROBERT   EMMET   HOPKINS,      ------  Tarrytown. 

WALTER  STEUBEN   CARTER,       ------  Brooklyn. 

(One  Year.) 

JOHN   WINSLOW, _        .        _         Brooklyn. 

THOMAS   HUBBARD   STRYKER,     -        -        -        -        -  -    Rome. 

RICHARD  W.  MEADE,  -------         Philadelphia. 


THE  DATE  OF  THE 

First  Colonization  of  the  State  of  New  York 

IN  MODERN  HISTORY. 

A  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Society  of  Founders  and  Patriots  at  the  Hotel 
Normandie,  New  York  City,  March  18,  1897. 


By  GEORGE  ROGERS  HOWELL, 

Historian  of  the  State  Society  and  Historian  of  the  A  Ibany  Chapter. 


It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  only  cotemporary  witnesses  011 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  who  have  left  evidence  of  the  settlement  of 
New  York  by  the  Dutch,  are  an  old  French  woman  and  an  Indian. 
The  woman  made  two  affidavits  on  the  question,  one  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  a  second  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Her  two  state- 
ments are  contradictory  on  essential  points,  and,  without  charging 
intention  to  deceive,  both  are  unreliable.  One  would  suppose  that 
even  if  no  one  on  this  side  had  recorded  either  directly,  or  incident- 
ally in  some  narrative,  the  time  of  the  settlement,  that  certainly  in 
Holland  there  would  be  in  the  archives  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany or  in  the  state  papers,  some  record  of  this  important  event. 
It  is  quite  doubtful  if  any  such  will  ever  be  found,  as  all  the  papers 
of  the  West  India  Company  were  sold  at  public  auction  by  direc- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  twenty  years  before 
Brodhead's  visit  to  Holland  to  procure  historical  documents  for  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1841. 

The  West  India  Company  was  chartered  on  the  third  of  June, 
1621,  with  three  main  objects  in  view  by  the  statesmen  of  Holland 
who  issued  the  charter.  These  objects  were,  first,  an  immediate 
source  of  revenue  to  the  state  to  aid  in  supporting  the  war  then 
waging  with  Spain  ;  second,  to  colonize  the  lands  from  which  were 
promised  so  many  advantages  by  the  United  Netherlands  Trading 
Company,  which  had  ceased  to  exist  on  the  first  of  January,  1618, 
by  the  limits  of  its  charter  ;  and  third,  the  colony  was  to  be  a  per- 
manent offset  as  a  colony  to  the  American  colonies  of  Spain,  and  a 
place  of  ambush  from  which  to  pounce  on  the  rich  galleons  from 


6  The  Date  of  the  First  Colonization  of  the 

her  provinces  in  America.  Willem  Usselincx,  a  far-sighted  states- 
man and  patriot,  but  of  less  influence  owing  to  his  want  of  wealth 
and  high  rank,  had  been  for  ten  years  urging  the  immediate  coloni- 
zation of  the  fair  land  visited  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  had  given 
glowing  reports  to  the  West  India  Company  of  its  riches  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

John  Cabot  in  his  second  voyage  to  America  in  1498  had  sailed 
from  Labrador  along  and  down  the  coast  probably  to  Florida,1  and 
by  right  of  discovery  had  preempted  that  portion  of  the  continent 
to  England.  In  1524  Giovanni  Verrazzano,  a  Florentine  in  the 
service  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  sailed  into  the  month  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  archives  of  France Q  that 
from  this  time  on  to  1624  the  French  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing 
for  codfish  from  the  coast  of  New  Fo midland  southward,  and  that 
they  traded  with  the  Indians  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  statement 
which  was  written  on  the  map  probably  used  by  Henry  Hudson  in 
his  voyage  of  so-called  discovery  of  the  river  that  bears  his  name, 
and  written  by  the  side  of  the  river  just  above  Albany  :  "  As  well 
as  one  can  understand  from  the  words  and  explanation  of  the  Mo- 
hawks the  French  come  with  sloops  as  high  up  as  their  country  to 
trade  with  them."  3     Thus  Hudson  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  in 

1  See  Harrisse  on  the  Cabots. 

3 The  baron  de  Puffendorf  in  his  "Introduction  a  VMstoire  de  rUnivers,  1745," 
after  mentioning-  that  De  Mons  was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  in  1603  from  France  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians  and  to  make  discoveries  of  lands  (a  case  where  piety 
was  to  pay  its  way),  says  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  on  the  Canadian  coast 
they  found  Basques  and  Bretons  there  fishing",  and  trading  with  the  Indians  for 
peltries.  He  remained  in  America  three  years  with  his  vessel.  Puffendorf  goes 
on  to  say  in  vol.  8,  p.  280:  [translation]  "  During  these  three  years  (1603-1606) 
our  Frenchmen  discovered  the  coast  southward  to  Cape  Henry,  which  still  pre- 
serves in  maps  the  name  they  then  gave  it.  *  *  *  The  rivers  which  the  dis- 
coverers entered  and  the  travels  which  they  made  on  land  caused  them  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  country  which  lies  between  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  ocean,  in  that  part  where  are  to-day  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
New  England,  Acadia  and  Gaspasia.  The  first  four  countries  were  at  first  known 
under  the  name  of  Norumbega  and  all  together  had  the  name  of  New  France." 

I  may  add  that  several  maps  in  the  State  Library  ante-dating  the  voyage  of 
Hudson  in  1609  confirm  these  statements  as  to  Norumbega  and  New  France. 

8  "  Na  so  vele  men  heeft  connen  verstaen  uyt  t'seggen  ende  beduyen  vande 
Maquaas  so  comen  de  Francjoyse  met  sloupen  tot  boven  aen  haer  land  met  haer 
luy  handelen." 

The  above  inscription  is  on  the  ''Carte  Figurative"  at  the  right  of  the  Hudson 
river  between  Fort  Orange  or  Albany  and  where  the  Mohawk  empties  into  the 
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1609  had  a  map  with  him  of  the  country  he  was  discovering,  show- 
ing the  interior  up  to  the  inflow  of  the  Mohawk,  a  map  made  also 
before  he  was  born.1  Still  another  discoverer,  Estevan  Gomez,  in 
the  Spanish  service,  as  narrated  by  Peter  Martyr,  also  found  this 
river  before  Hudson.  But  no  matter.  The  Dutch  came  here  and 
colonized,  and  their  thrift  and  industry  turned  the  wilderness  to  a 
garden.  The  claims  of  England,  and  of  France,  if  she  had  any, 
were  in  abeyance.  It  is  matter  of  record  that  the  Dutch  visited 
these  shores  from  1614  to  1624  for  trading  with  the  natives.  But 
only  for  trade.  No  passengers  came,  and  when  the  cargo  was 
ready,  all  who  came  in  the  ship  returned  with  the  ship  to  Hol- 
land. It  is  said  they  built  a  fort  at  Manhatan,  and  another  at 
Albany  on  Castle  island.  The  gateway  of  their  new  colony  would 
have  needed  the  protection  of  a  fort  if  the  Indians  had  happened 
to  have  had  rifled  cannon  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  vessel  by 
Manhatan  island  and  up  the  river.  But  the  Dutch  settlers  were 
few  in  numbers,  the  Indians  on  Manhatan  hostile,  and  the  seat  of  the 
fur  trade  was  in  the  heart  of  the  interior  among  more  friendly 
tribes.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  fort  was  not  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  river  until  a  few  years  later.  They  built  an  earth- 
work in  Albany  near  the  river  crowned  with  an  abattis  of  sharp- 
ened logs.  A  similar  one  more  or  less  out  of  repair  the  Dutch 
found  already  built  on  Castle  island,  built  by  their  trading  prede- 
cessors the  French,2  and  they  used  it,  they  occupied  it  for  their 

Hudson.  It  is  written  with  pen  and  ink,  as  well  as  another  inscription  just  below 
it  giving-  the  dimensions  of  the  fort  on  Castle  island.     See  the  map. 

1  That  is,  the  geographical  knowledge  shown  on  this  map  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following,  besides  in  other  maps,  thoug-h  the  exact  date  of  this  particular  map 
is  not  known.  The  map  of  Gerard  Mercator  published  at  Duisberg  1569,  and 
the  map  in  "  Cosmographie  Universelle  "  by  Andre  Thevet,  published  in  Paris 
1575,  both  show  the  Hudson  river,  of  course  under  a  different  name,  with  its  afflu- 
ent the  Mohawk,  both  rivers  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  country  there  called  No- 
rumbega.  The  map  of  Viscount  Maiollo  in  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan,  made 
in  1527,  shows  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  Block  island  at  its  proper  distance 
as  described  in  the  journal  of  the  voyage  of  Yerrazzano  in  1524.  A  portion  of 
this  map  is  given  in  "  Discoveries  of  America  to  1525,"  by  A.  J.  Weise,  and  a  fac- 
simile of  the  whole  of  the  map  is  in  the  New  York  State  Library. 

3  Two  agents  of  a  religious  sect  called  the  Labadists,  Jasper  Dankers  and  Peter 
Sluyter  of  Wreioerd  in  Friesland,  visited  the  colony  of  New  Netherland  in  1679 
and  1680,  looking  out  for  a  favorable  site  for  a  settlement  of  their  friends  in  the 
old  country,  A  translation  of  the  journal  of  Dankers  by  Henry  C.  Murphy  is 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island  Hist.  Society,  vol.  1 ,  1867.     He  says : 
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security.  Castle  island  was  as  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  except  by 
boats,  as  a  castle  on  the  Rhine  except  by  wings.  It  made  an  ideal 
trading  post.  In  fact  Castle  island  made  Albany,  or  Castle  island 
and  the  Mohawk  river  together  ;  the  one  was  a  natural  site  for  a 
defence  from  all  foes,  the  other  a  natural  and  easy  highway  by 
boats  to   the  heart  of  a  country  rich  in  furs  and  peltry.     And 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  walk  to  an  island  upon  the  end  of  which  there  is  a 
fort,  built,  they  say,  by  the  Spaniards.  That  a  fort  has  been  there  is  evident 
enough  from  the  earth  thrown  up,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Spaniards 
came  so  far  inland  to  build  forts  when  there  are  no  monuments  of  them  to  be  seen 
down  on  the  sea  coast  where,  however,  they  have  been  according-  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Indians.  The  spot  is  a  short  hour's  distance  below  Albany  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.'' 

This  was  on  Castle  island,  now  the  site  of  an  iron  foundry.  The  point  here 
made  is,  that  it  is  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Dutch  when  some,  at  least,  of  the 
first  settlers  still  survived,  that  they  did  not  build  this  fort,  but  found  it  in 
existence  when  they  came.  We  know  the  Spanish  did  not  build  it,  and  we  know 
that  the  French  did. 

Furthermore,  the  Jesuit  missionary  Isaac  Jogues  in  his  account  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  in  his  "Novum  Belgium,"  page  17  of  the  edition  of  Shea,  published  in 
1862,  says:  "II  y  a  deux  choses  en  cette  habitation  qui  s'appelle  Renselaerwick 
comme  qui  diroit  Inhabitation  de  Renselaers,  qui  est  un  riche  marchand  d' Amster- 
dam. Premierment  un  meschant  petit  fort  nomm6  le  Fort  d'Orenge  basty  de 
pieux  avec  4  ou  5  pieces  de  Breteuil  et  autant  de  pierriers  que  la  Campagnie  de 
West-Indes  s'est  reserve  ct  qu'elle  entretient.  Ce  fort  etoit  autres  fois  dans  une 
Isle  que  faict  la  Riviere,  maintenant  il  est  en  terre  ferme  du  coste  des  Hiroquois, 
un  peu  au  dessus  de  la  dte  Isle.  Secondmt  une  Colonie  qu'y  a  envoye  ce  Rense- 
laers qui  en  est  le  Patron.  Cette  colonie  est  composee  d'environ  cent  personnes 
qui  demeurent  en  25  ou  30  maisons  basties  le  long  de  la  Riviere  selon  que  chacun 
a  trouve  la  commodite.  Dans  la  principale  maison  est  loge  celuy  qui  est  de  la 
part  du  Patron :  le  Ministre  a  la  sienne  a  part  dans  laquelle  se  fait  le  Presche. 
II  y  a  aussi  comme  un  Baillif  qu'ils  appellent  Seneschal  qui  a  soin  de  la  justice. 
Toutes  leurs  maisons  ne  sont  que  de  planches  et  sont  couvertes  de  chaume.  II  ny 
encor  point  de  massonerie  sinon  dans  les  cheminees." 

Translation :  There  are  two  notable  things  about  this  settlement  which  is  called 
Rensselaerwick,  that  is,  the  village  of  Rensselaer,  who  is  a  rich  merchant  of  Am- 
sterdam. First  a  shabby  little  fort  called  Fort  Orange  built  of  stakes,  with  four 
or  five  Breteuil  pieces  and  as  many  guns  for  throwing  stones,  which  the  "West 
India  Company  provided  and  maintains.  This  fort  was  formerly  on  an  island  in 
the  river,  but  now  it  is  on  the  main  land  on  the  side  of  the  Iroquois  [west  side]  a 
little  above  this  island.  Secondly  a  colony  sent  here  by  a  Rensselaer  who  is  the 
Patroon.  This  colony  is  composed  of  about  one  hundred  persons  who  dwell  in 
twenty-five  or  thirty  houses  [1644],  built  along  the  river  according  to  each  one's 
convenience.  In  the  principal  house  is  lodged  he  who  represents  the  Patroon. 
The  minister  has  his  own  separate  in  which  he  preaches.  There  is  also  a  bailiff 
whom  they  call  Seneschal  who  administers  justice.  All  their  houses  are  of  boards 
and  thatched.     No  mason  work  is  about  them  except  the  chimneys. 
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Albany  is  the  military  key  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  as 
the  Mohawk  valley  is  the  easiest  gradient  to  the  valley  of  the  Miss- 
issippi north  of  the  Carolinas,  and  therefore  the  strategic  line  of 
this  half  of  the  continent. 

Now  let  us  hear  the  deposition  of  the  French  woman,  Catalina 
Trico  : l 

"  New  York,  Feb.  14,  1684-5. 

"The  deposicon  of  Catalina  Trico  aged  four  score  yeares  or 
thereabouts  taken  before  the  right  Honble  Collo.  Thomas  Dongan 
Lie  at.  Governour  under  his  Roy  all  Highness  James  Duke  of  Yorke 
and  Albany  etc.  of  New  York  and  its  Dependencyes  in  America, 
who  saith  and  Declares  in  the  presence  of  God  as  followeth  : 

"  That  she  came  to  this  province  either  in  the  yeare  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty- three  or  twenty-foure  to  the  best  of  her 
remembrance,  and  that  foure  women  came  along  with  her  in  the 
same  shipp  the  Governor  Arian  Jorissen  came  alsoe  over,  which 
fouer  women  were  married  at  sea  and  that  they  and  their  husbands 
stayed  about  three  weekes  at  this  place  and  they  with  eight  seamen 
more  went  in  a  vessell  by  order  of  the  Dutch  Governor  to  Dell- 
aware  River  and  there  settled  :  This  I  certifie  under  my  hand  and 
ye  seale  of  this  province. 

Thomas  Dongan." 

Her  second  deposition  sixty-four  years  after  the  events  happened 
is  given  in  N.  Y.  Col.  MSS.,  vol.  35  ;   182,  as  follows  : 

"Oath  of  testimony,  elated  October  17,  1688. 
"  Catalyn  Trico,  aged  about  eighty-three  years  born  in  Paris, 
doth  testify  &  declare  that  in  ye  year  1623  she  came  into  this 
country  with  a  ship  called  the  Unity,  whereof  was  Commander 
Arien  Jorise,  belonging  to  ye  West  India  Company  being  ye 
first  ship  yt  come  here  for  ye  sd  company  :  as  soon  as  they  came 
to  Manhatans  now  called  N.  York  they  sent  two  families  &  six 
men  to  Harford  river,  &  Two  families  &  8  men  to  Delaware  River, 
and  8  men  they  left  att  N.  Yorke  to  take  possession  and  ye  rest 
of  ye  passengers  went  with  ye  ship  up  as  farr  as  Albany  which  they 
then  called  Fort  Orangie.  When  ye  ship  came  as  far  as  Sopus 
[Esopus,  i.  e.  Kingston],  which  is  half  way  to  Albany,  they  light- 

xSee  vol.  7  of  Deeds,  p.  98,  in  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Albany. 
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ened  ye  ship  with  some  boats  yt  were  left  there  by  ye  Dutch  that 
had  been  there  ye  year  before  a  trading  with  ye  Indians  upon 
there  owne  accompts  &  gone  back  again  to  Holland,  &  so  brought 
ye  vessell  up :  there  were  about  1 8  families  aboard  who  settled 
themselves  att  Albany  and  made  a  small  fort:  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  built  themselves  some  hutts  of  bark,  ye  Mahikanders 
[Mohegans]  or  river  Indians  :  ye  Maquase  [Mohawks]  :  Oneydas  : 
Onnondages,  Cayouges  &  Sinnekes,  with  ye  Mahawawa  or  Ottawa- 
waes  Indians  came  &  made  covenants  of  friendship  with  ye  scl 
Arien  Jo  rise  there  Commander,  Bringing  him  great  Presents  of 
Bever  or  other  Peltry  &  desyred  that  they  might  come  &  have 
a  constant  free  Trade  with  them  wch  was  concluded  upon  &  ye  sd 
nations  came  clayly  with  great  multitudes  of  Bever  &  traded  with 
ye  Christians,  there  sd  Commander  Arien  Jorise  staid  with  them 
all  winter  and  sent  his  sonne  home  with  ye  ship  :  ye  sd  Deponent 
lived  in  Albany  three  years  all  which  time  ye  sd  Indians  were  all 
as  quiet  as  Lambs  &  came  &  traded  with  all  ye  freedom  imaginable. 
In  ye  year  1626  ye  Deponent  came  from  Albany  &  settled  at  N. 
Yorke  where  she  lived  afterwards  for  many  years  and  then  came  to 
Long  Island  where  she  now  lives." 

The  sd  Catalyn  Trico  made  oath  of  ye  sd  Deposition  before  me 
at  her  house  on  Long  Island  in  ye  Wale  Bought  [on  Wallabout  bay] 
ye  17th  of  October,  1688. 

William  Morris, 

Justice  of  ye  Pece. 

Now  if  we  had  only  the  first  deposition  of  this  aged  lady  we 
should  learn  that  five  women  only  came  over  in  this  ship,  four  of 
whom  were  married  on  the  way  over,  and  that  about  three  weeks 
after  their  arrival  in  Manhatan  bay  the  four  new  families  with  eight 
men  went  to  the  region  of  Delaware  bay  and  settled  :  that  Catalina 
Trico  herself  remained  in  Manhatan,  and  that  all  this  was  in  1623 
or  1624. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  second  deposition  three  years  later  when 
she  was  83  years  of  age,  we  find  that  her  memory  fixes  on  1623  for 
the  landing  at  Manhatan.  She  now  adds  the  name  of  the  ship, 
the  Eendraght  or  Unity,  as  the  ship  that  brought  them  over,  in 
command  of  Ariaen  Jorissen,  and  adds  that  the  vessel  was  in  the 
service  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  that  this  was  the  first  ship 
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that  came  here  for  that  company.  Then  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
colonists  she  says  that  two  families  and  six  men  were  sent  to  Hart- 
ford river,  that  two  families  and  eight  men  went  to  the  Delaware, 
and  eight  men  were  left  on  Manhatan  island  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  passengers  went  up  to  Fort  Orange  or  Albany  and  about  18 
families  aboard  settled  themselves  at  Albany.  Now  the  deponent 
does  not  say  whether  there  were  any  married  men  with  their  wives 
among  the  eight  men  left  at  Manhatan  to  hold  the  place.  Nor  does 
she  state  whether  among  the  passengers  who  went  up  to  Albany 
there  were  some  families  with  women  and  children  who  returned  to 
Manhatan  to  settle  after  leaving  the  18  families  up  the  river.  But 
she  mentions  in  all  22  families  specifically,  and  several  unattached 
men  to  be  used  as  occasion  required.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
her  story  with  facts.  Of  course  her  memory  at  four  score  and 
over  was  not  to  be  depended  on  to  recall  accurately  events  that 
happened  64  years  previously.  What  is  most  essential  to  our  study 
at  this  time,  the  date  of  the  voyage,  is  wrong  by  one  year.  It  was 
in  1624  as  we  shall  see  when  the  first  shipload  of  families  came 
here  to  settle  and  establish  a  colony.  The  names  of  the  ship  and 
her  commander  are  both  incorrect  if  she  is  describing  the  first  ship 
that  came  with  settlers.  There  is  a  work  in  the  State  Library 
entitled  "  An  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Memorable  Events  in 
Europe  .  .  .  Asia  .  .  .  Africa  .  .  and  America  .  .  .  happening  from 
1621  to  1632.  Written  by  Nicholas  de  Wassenaer,  Physician 
at  Amsterdam,"  published  in  annual  volumes,  each  relating  the 
history  of  the  preceding  year.  There  are  21  volumes  or  parts 
bound  in  five  thick,  small  quartos,  and  a  generous  amount  of  nar- 
rative, about  700  pages  to  a  year,  is  thus  devoted  to  the  current 
history  of  the  world.  Part  7  of  vol.  2,  from  which  I  quote,  in  its 
dedication  to  the  Councillors  and  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  bears 
the  date  of  December  1,  1624,  and  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1625,  and  covers  the  events  of  six  months  from  April  to  October, 
1624.  So  that  the  author  is  telling  a  story  to  his  countrymen  of 
what  was  fresh  in  his  and  their  own  memory.1  The  author  was  an 
educated  man  and  his  books  are  standard  history  and,  as  it  were, 
eye-witnesses  of  the  events  therein  portrayed. 

1  He  gives  the  names  of  the  Dutch  ships  and  their  commanders  that  leave  Hol- 
land and  return  there  and  mentions  their  cargoes  and  objects  of  the  voyage. 
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Translating  now  from  vol.  7,  p.  11  :  ' 

"  The  West  Indian  Company  having  been  chartered  to  explore 
rivers  did  not  neglect  the  same,  but  in  the  spring2  equipped  a  ship 
of  130  lasts,3  called  the  New  Netherland,  whose  master  was  Cor- 
nells Jacobsen  May  of  Hoorn,  with  a  company  of  thirty  families, 
most  of  whom  were  Walloons,  to  plant  a  colony  there.  In  the 
beginning  of  March  they  sailed  and  directed  their  course  for  the 
Canary  Islands  and  steered  for  the  wild  coast,  and  a  favorable  wind 
happily  brought  them  in  the  beginning  of  May  into  the  river  for- 
merly known  as  the  river  of  the  mountains,  now  called  the  Mauritius 
river  [the  Hudson],  lying  in  forty  and  one-half  degrees.  He  found 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  Frenchman  who  would  there  set  up  the 
arms  of  the  king  of  France,  but  the  Hollanders  would  not  permit 
him,  opposing  it  by  the  orders  of  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States 
General  and  the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company." 

As  they  carried  the  heaviest  guns  the  Frenchman  was  routed. 
The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  ship  was  taken  up  the  river  44 
miles  (about  132  English  miles)  to   the   Maykans  (Mohegans),  and 

1 T'  Seyende-Deel  op  T"  Vervolgh  van  het  Historisch  verhael  alter  ges- 
chiedenissen,  die  in  Europa,  als  Duytslant,  Vranckrijck,  Enghelant,  Spaengieii, 
Hungarien,  Polen,  Sevenberghen,  Denemercken,  Sweden,  Moscovien,  Zwitserlant, 
en  Nederlant :  in  Asia,  als  Turckijen,  China,  Cambaja,  Siam,  en  Batavia :  in 
Africa,  als  Barbarien,  Maroco,  en  Guinea :  in  America,  als  Brasiiien,  en  Nova 
Espagna:  van  Aprili  deses  jaers  1624,  tot  Octobrem  voorgevallen  syn. 

Beschreven  door  Nicolaes  a  Wassenaer,  Amsteldammer  Medicijn.  t'  Amstel- 
redam  bij  Ian  lanssen  Boeckverkoper  op  't  water  inde  Paskaert.     Anno  1625. 

De  West-Indische  Compagnie  gheoctroyeert  zijnde  de  Revieren  te  bezeylen,  heeft 
sulcx  niet  versuymt,  maer  int  voorjaer  een  Schip  van  130  Last,  Nieu  Nederlandt 
ghenaemt,  toe-gherust,  daer  Schipper  op  was  Cornells  Jacobsz  May  van  Hoorn,  met 
het  gheselschap  van  30  H  uysghesinnen,  meest  Waelen,  om  een  Colonie  daer  te 
planten.  Sy  liepen  uyt  in't  beginsel  van  Maert,  en  door  de  Canarische  Eylanden 
haer  cours  settende,  staecken  zy  over  na  de  wilde  cust,  en  bequamende  Weste  wint, 
die  haer  gheluckelick  in't  beginsel  van  May,  inde  Revier,  eerst  Rio  de  Montagne, 
nu  de  Revier  Mauritius  ghenaemt,  legghende  op  40-*  graden.  Hy  vondt  inde 
mondt  van  de  Revier  een  Fransman  legghen,  die  aldaer  het  Wapen  vanden  Con- 
inck  van  Vranckrijck  oprechten  wilde,  maer  de  Hollanders  wilden  het  niet  toe 
laten,  sulckx  uyt  last  der  H.  H.  Staten  Ghenerael,  en  der  Bewinthebberen  vande 
West-Indische  Compagnie."  *  *  *  "Is  het  Schip  opghevaren  tot  44  mylen,  aen 
de  Maykans,  hebben  op  een  Eylant  by  haer  t'  Casteels  Eylant,  een  Fort  met  4 
punten,  Orarigie  ghenaemt,  opgeworpen  en  voltopt." 

2  The  spring  of  1624— this  year  date  being  both  in  the  margin  of  that  page  and 
in  the  title  of  the  chapter. 

8 130  lasts  =  about  260  tons. 
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they  threw  up  and  full-topped  (surmounted  with  an  abattis)  a  fort 
with  four  bastions  which  they  called  Fort  Orange  on  an  island  near 
by  called  Castle  Island."  Wassenaer,  writing  in  June,  1624,  said  in 
his  6th  volume,  p.  147,  that  a  ship  had  been  "  fitted  out  under  a 
commission  from  the  West  India  Company  and  freighted  with 
families  to  plant  a  colony  "  in  New  Netherland,  and  adds  that  he 
would  give  an  account  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  part, 
which  account  I  have  just  read.  Thus,  then,  this  voyage  of  the 
ship  New  Netherland  under  command  of  Cornelis  Jacobson  May 
from  March  to  May,  1624,  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  West  India 
Company  to  plant  a  colony  within  the  bounds  of  this  State.  Was- 
senaer says  in  another  place,  by  the  way,  that  the  usual  length  of  a 
voyage  from  Holland  here  was  seven  or  eight  weeks.  This  narra- 
tive as  to  date  is  so  explicit  and  clear  as  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first 
settlement  beyond  all  question. 

Now  as  to  some  incidental  confirmation  of  this.  We  have  on 
record  the  deposition  of  the  sachem  Mattehoorn,  taken  by  Gov. 
Stuyvesant1  to  the  effect  that  the  first  European  settlement  on  the 
Delaware  was  brought  there  by  Cornells  May  in  1624.  To  show 
that  he  remembered  and  identified  Capt.  May,  the  Indian  stated 
some  peculiarity  of  his  person  which  made  it  impossible  to  mistake 
the  identity  of  the  Captain. 

Now  as  to  the  name  of  the  vessel.  The  only  vessel  of  the  name 
at  that  time  of  the  Unity  or  Eendraght  was,  according  to  a  state- 
ment of  Wassenaer2  one  of  a  fleet  of  25  vessels  in  an  engagement 
in  the  Bay  of  All  Saints  on  the  South  American  coast  in  May, 
1624,  so  that  she  could  not  have  been  at  the  same  time  in  the  Hud- 
son river.  In  fact,  no  mention  is  found  of  the  Unity  as  bringing 
passengers  or  freight  to  New  Amsterdam  until  the  year  1630. 
And  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York  has  also  published  the  fact 
that  the  Unity  came  here  several  years  later  than  the  New  Nether- 
land. 

Now  to  return  to  the  deposition  of  Cateline  Tricot.  She  proba- 
bly did  come  in  the  ship  New  Netherland  with  Capt.  Cornelius  May, 
but  for  the  details  of  the  occurrences  her  narrative  cannot  be 
trusted.     One  eye-witness  of  an  event  outweighs  all  later  racon- 

1 O'Callaghan's  New  Netherlands,  1 ;  100. 
8  Wassenaer,  7  ;  44  and  45. 
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teurs  combined.  Out  of  one  hundred  men  now  living  and  old 
enough  in  1850  to  read  the  newspapers,  how  many  can  tell  the  year 
in  which  a  political  colonization  settled  the  territory  of  Kansas  ? 
Had  a  portion  of  the  families  of  this  first  ship  in  1624  been  left  on 
Manhatan  island,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  Wassenaer  would 
have  mentioned  it.  But  neither  he  nor  any  authority  of  the  time 
mentions  the  arrival  in  America  of  any  colonists  in  1624  except 
those  in  the  ship  New  Netherland,  who  appear  to  have  gone  up  to 
Albany,  excepting  some  families  taken  to  the  Delaware  coast  and, 
possibly,  some  to  the  Connecticut. 

1  The  next  mention  of  ships  bound  for  New  Netherland  was  of 
four  ships  sailing  in  April,  1625,  under  Pieter  Evertsen  Hulst,  of 
which  two  brought  one  hundred  and  three  cattle  ;  among  which 
were  breeding  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  ;  a  third  ship  accom- 
panied them  with  extra  provisions  and  water ;  and  the  fourth  car- 
ried over  six  families  and  some  freemen  (that  is,  men  who  were 
neither  employees  of  the  West  India  Company  nor  under  the  pa- 
troon),  forty-five  colonists  in  all,  to  make  permanent  homes  in  the 
new  country.  This  was  followed  soon  after  by  other  vessels  with 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  wagons,  plows  and  agricultural  implements,  and 
perhaps  other  colonists,  but  if  so,  they  are  not  mentioned.  These 
few  colonists  and  supply  ships  must  have  come  in  the  summer  of 
1825  and  all  have  gone  to  Fort  Orange,  later  Albany. 

2  "These  cattle  were  on  their  first  arrival  landed  on  Nooten  3 
(or  Nut)  island  three  miles  up  the  river  where  they  remained  a  day 
or  two.  There  being  no  means  of  pasturing  them  there  they  were 
shipped  in  sloops  and  boats  to  the  Manhates,  right  opposite  said 
island.  Being  put  out  to  pasture  here  they  throve  well  but  after- 
ward full  twenty  in  all  died.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  they  had 
eaten  something  bad  from  an  uncultivated  soil.  But  they  went  in 
the  middle  of  September  (1625)  on  new  grass  as  good  and  as  long 
as  could  be  desired. 

"  The  colony  was  planted  at  this  time  on  the  Manhates  where  a 
fort  was  staked  out  by  Master  Kryn  Frederycke,  an  engineer.  It 
will  be  of  large  dimensions.     The  ship,4  which  has  returned  home 


1  Wassenaer,  9  ;  40.     Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  3  ;  38  (8°  ed.) 

2  Wassenaer,  12  ;  38. 

3  Now  Governor's  Island. 

4  The  Arms  (Wapen),  of  Amsterdam,  sailed  from  Manhatan  September  23,  1626. 
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this  month  (November,  1626,)  brings  samples  of  all  the  different 
sorts  of  produce  there." 

I  have  quoted  considerable  here  in  order  to  enable  you  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  exact  time  indicated  by  the  phrase  "  at  this 
time  "  just  recited.  While  the  narrative  is  of  the  occurrences  of 
November,  1626,  the  writer  harks  back  to  the  events  of  1625  and 
brings  the  narrative  of  events  to  November,  1626,  when  he  says  two 
hundred  souls  were  in  the  colony.  The  transfer  of  cattle  to  the 
island  of  Manhatan  in  September,  1625,  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  there  must  have  been  a  sufficient  number  of  men  placed  there 
at  least  to  guard  them.  Plenty  of  evidence  of  its  temporary  use 
as  a  trading  post,  and  soon  deserted,  but  nothing  in  the  narrative 
of  Wassenaer  implies  the  existence  of  a  colony  in  1625  outside  of 
Fort  Orange  in  the  borders  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  New  York. 
Whatever  reason  we  have  to  suspect  that  any  of  the  colonists  in  the 
ship  New  Netherlancl,  in  1624,  were  left  elsewhere  than  at  Albany 
comes  from  the  statements  of  the  old  French  woman  and  the  Indian 
sachem.  And  these  were  settlements  on  the  Delaware  where  very 
early  the  Dutch  erected  Fort  Nassau,  and  near  the  Connecticut 
river  where  they  also  built  a  small  fort  called  Fort  Good  Hope. 
As  these  two  settlements  do  not  concern  our  proper  subject  we  leave 
them  at  this  point. 

There  is  an  old  story  that  rises  up  about  this  stage  of  the  narra- 
tive to  confound  the  historian,  that  will  now  receive  our  attention. 
It  is  that  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  colony  was  born  at 
Wallabout,  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1625.  This  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  George 
Jansen  Rappelje.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  later  investigation 
within  a  few  years  has  shown  that  this  birth  occurred  in  Albany, 
and  that  subsequently  the  family  moved  to  Long  Island. 

No  mention,  then,  of  a  settlement  of  families  on  Manhatan  island 
is  made  by  our  cotemporary  witness,  Wassenaer,  earlier  than  1626, 
when  22,000  acres,  as  this  island  was  then  estimated  to  contain, 
were  purchased  for  twenty-four  dollars.  But  as,  according  to  Eu- 
ropean law,  the  Indian  could  hold  no  more  than  a  usufructuary 
right  to  the  land  it  is  not  so  absurd  a  bargain  as  at  first  it  seems. 
And  back  of  European  law  is  the  law  of  common  sense  that  no 
people  will  be  permitted  to  keep  large  tracts  of  the  earth  a  wilder- 
ness when  it  is  needed  for  grainfields  and  towns  and  cities.     The 
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earth  is  as  much  the  inheritance  of  civilized  nations  as  it  is  of 
savages.  Well,  the  settlement  on  Manhatan  island  then  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  spring  of  1626,  although  it  must  always  be 
understood  that  it  was  a  trading  post  both  for  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  for  many  years  previous  to  this.  New  York  was  in- 
vested with  a  municipal  government  as  an  incorporated  city  by 
Governor  Stuyvesant,  in  February,  1652,  and  thus  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  city  of  European  origin  on  the  west- 
ern continent.  The  powers  bestowed  by  Governor  Stuyvesant 
were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Governor  Dongan  on  April  2, 
1686,  in  a  formal  charter  of  that  date.  Albany  received  from 
the  same  governor  its  first  city  charter  July  22,  1686.  In  1626 
some  indiscreet  conduct  of  the  authorities  at  Fort  Orange  or  Albany 
led  to  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  the  colonists,  except- 
ing a  small  garrison  at  the  fort,  were  taken  to  New  Amsterdam, 
where  they  appear  to  have  remained  until  1630,  when  Kilian  Van 
Rensselaer  sent  his  first  shipload  of  colonists  to  New  Netherland. 
Wassenaer  makes  no  mention  of  any  accessions  of  colonists  in  1627, 
and  says  all  the  families  in  1628  were  still  living  in  New  Amsterdam 
to  the  number  of  270  souls. 

So  therefore  the  first  colony  established  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
limits  of  our  state  was  at  Albany  in  the  first  half  of  May,  1624. 
And  the  first  settlement  by  the  English  within  the  same  limits  was 
made  at  Southampton,  on  Long  Island,  in  May  or  June,  1640. 
These  colonists  were  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England, 
mostly  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  who  received  a  charter  from  the  English 
authorities  and  immediately  on  their  arrival  arranged  for  a  friendly 
purchase  of  the  land  from  the  Indians. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
is  an  Historical  and  Patriotic  Society,  consisting  of 
descendants  of  those  who,  within  the  first  fifty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  came  to  and  settled  in  the 
eight  colonies,  which  afterwards  became  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Its  members  are  also  required  to  show 
that  their  intermediate  ancestors  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  adhered  as  patriots  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies. 
In  the  month  of  February,  1896,  a  few  gentlemen  met  in 
the  Astor  House,  in  New  York  City,  and  took  the  prelimi- 
nary formal  steps  toward  the  formation  of  the  Order. 
On  the  1 6th  day  of  March,  1896,  nine  of  those  persons, 
namely:  Edward  N.  G.  Greene,  Howard  S.  Robbins, 
Howard  Marshall,  Henry  L.  Morris,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Ralph  E.  Prime,  Charles  W.  B.  Wilkinson,  Henry  Hall 
and  William  W.  Goodrich,  met  and  founded  the  Order, 
and  executed  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  New 
York  Society.  A  plan  of  organization  of  the  Order, 
with  a  general  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the  Order, 
was  prepared,  and  on  the  17th  day  of  April,  1896,  was 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Society.  The  latter  then  con- 
sisted of  seventy-eight  gentlemen,  whose  eligibility  had 
been  examined,  and  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Founders 
of  the  Order  to  join  them  as  Charter  Members,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  formal  organization. 

The  plan  embraced  an  Order,  consisting  of  State 
Societies  and  Chapters,  having  a  central  representative 
body  called  the  General  Court.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  Order,  and  of  the  New  York  State  Society,  societies 
have  also  been  formed  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts,  and  Chapters  of  the  New 
State  Society  have  been  created  in  Albany  and  Syracuse. 

The  first  Governor  of  the  New  York  Society  was 
Col.  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  who  was  succeeded  in  turn 
by  Col.  Ralph  Earl  Prime,  and  he>  in  turn,  by  the  incum- 
bent, Hon.  William  Winton  Goodrich. 

The  Officers  of  the  New  York  Society  for  1897-8  are  as 
follows :  


OFFICERS: 

Hon.  WILLIAM  WINTON  GOODRICH,  Governor,   .     Brooklyn 
CHARLES  ALBERT  HOYT,  Deputy-Governor,  .     Brooklyn 

MATTHEW  HINMAN,  Treasurer,  359  Broadway,  New  York  City 
HENRY  LINCOLN  MORRIS,  Secretary, 

253  Broadway,  New  York  City 
SAMUEL  VICTOR  CONSTANT,  States-Attorney, 

New  York  City 
Col.  LEWIS  CHEESMAN  HOPKINS,  Registrar, 

66  Broadway,  New  York  City 
GEORGE  ROGERS  HOWELL,  Historian,  .  .  ..  Albany 
Rev.  DANIEL  FREDERICK  WARREN,  D.  D.,  Chaplain, 

Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 

COUNCILORS: 

ONE    YEAR. 
CLARENCE  LYMAN  COLLINS,               .     '   .        New  York  City 
Maj.  ROBERT  EMMET  HOPKINS,         .         .         .        Tarrytown 
WALTER  STUEBEN  CARTER Brooklyn 

TWO    YEARS. 

Gen.  FERDINAND  PINNEY  EARLE,  New  York  City 

GEORGE  CLINTON  BATCHELLER,     .  New  York  City 

STEPHEN  MOTT  WRIGHT New  York  City 

THREE    YEARS. 
Hon.  JOHN  WINSLOW,     .      ...  .        .        ,  Brooklyn 

JONAS  HAPGOOD  BROOKS,  ...  Albany 

Gen.  STEWART  L.  WOODFORD,  .  New  York  City 

In  the  month  of  March,  1897,  the  New  York  Society- 
invited  the  Hon.  John  Winslow,  an  associate  of  the  Order, 
to  read  before  the  Society  a  paper  on  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  as  viewed  in  England  at  the 
time.  He  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  request,  and  was 
prepared  to  read  his  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  that  battle,  but  the  circumstances  were 
such  that  the  reading  was  postponed  to  a  special  social 
meeting  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New  York  City,  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  13th  day  of  May,  1897. 
The  paper  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  so  much  general 
interest  and  importance  as  to  demand  publication,  and  the 
Council  of  the  New  York  Society  appointed  "  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime  and  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall,  to  request  our  associate,  Hon.  John 
Winslow,  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  paper  (on  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington)  for  publication  by  our 
Society,  and  that  this  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the 


regular  Printing  Committee,   have  the  paper  published 
and  distributed. " 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Council,  the  following 
correspondence  ensued  : 

63  Hawthorne  Avenue, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  23rd,  1897. 
Hon.  JOHN  WINSLOW: 

Dear  Sir  : — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you, 
that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Council  of  the  New  York  Society 
of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  that  you 
would  consent  to  the  publication,  as  one  of  our  historical  papers,  of 
your  paper  on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  etc., 
recently  read  by  you  before  that  Society,  at  a  social  meeting  held  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel.     I  hope  this  will  meet  your  pleasure. 

In  furtherance  of  such  measure,  the  Council  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  undersigned  and  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman 
Hall,  to  request  your  consent  to  the  publication,  and  to  ask  of  you 
a  copy  of  the  paper  to  be  so  published. 

We  regard  the  subject  matter  of  more  than  historical  interest, 
and  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  will  also  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  legal  profession.  Hence  we  have  in 
mind  the  issue  of  such  a  number  of  copies  as  will  not  only  supply 
the  members  of  our  Society,  but  the  public  libraries,  and  also  all 
those  of  your  profession  and  mine  who  shall  desire  it. 

The  Committee  trusts  that  you  will  favorably  answer  the  desire 
expressed. 

Assuring  you  of  my  own  sincere  regard,   I  beg  to  assure  you 
also  of  the  unaffected  regard  of  your  associates. 
For  the  Committee, 

Yours,  etc., 
(Signed)  RALPH   E.   PRIME. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  24th,  1897. 
Dear  Col.  R.  E.  PRIME: 

Referring  to  your  kind  and  appreciative  letter  of  the  23rd 
inst.,  I  infer  that  the  Council  ask  consent  for  the  publication  of  my 
Lexington-London  paper  because,  among  other  reasons,  they 
believe  it  will  be  of  service  to  our  Society  as  a  part  of  its  proper 
work.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  comply  with  the 
request. 

If  I  had  known  how  much  of  time  and  research  the  paper  would 
require,  I  might  not,  with  other  pressing  engagements,  have  had 
courage  for  the  work.  The  subject,  I  believe,  has  never  before  been 
presented  as  illustrative  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  the 
view  taken  of  it  by  British  jurists. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  JOHN    WINSLOW. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON,  as  looked  at  in 
London,  in  the  trial  of  John  Home,  Esquire,  before 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield  and  a  jury,  for  libel  on  the  British 
Government,  is  the  subject  to  which  your  attention  is 
called.  It  is  easy  enough  for  us,  Americans,  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  patriots,  to  see  the  battle  with  admiring 
eyes  and  grateful  hearts.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  never 
stop  to  think,  or  care,  how  the  thing  appeared  in  London. 
While  we  look  with  reverence  on  the  monuments  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill,  it  is  not  apt  to  occur 
to  us  that  in  London,  and  all  Britain,  our  fathers  appeared 
to  be  the  most  irreverent  set  of  men  that  ever  harassed 
a  crown.  It  may  be  of  some  use,  then,  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  across  the  Atlantic  saw  us  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  We  may  do  so  without  in  the  least  conceding 
anything  to  the  credit  of  the  British  statesmen  who 
advised  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  crush  the  North 
American  Colonies.  But,  in  looking  at  the  other  side,  as 
it  appears  in  the  noted  trial  of  John  Home,  Esq.,  we  may 
possibly  gain  a  larger  view  of  what  was  involved  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Revolution ;  or,  at  least,  we  may  see  more 
clearly  the  environments  of  the  time,  and  why  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  fathers  seemed  glorious  to  them,  and  do  to 
us,  and  why,  to  the  great  men  who  controlled  the  British 
Government,  the  breaking  away  of  the  Colonies  seemed 
one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  history.  We  shall  also  find 
in  this  trial  a  significant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  long 
struggle  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  the  nations 
not  considered  barbaric,  more  especially  among  English 
speaking  people.  We  shall  see  that  the  treatment  accorded 
Mr.  Home  by  his  government  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  mild  and  humane  compared  with 
the  drastic  judgments  in  similar  cases  inflicted  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts, 
by  their  satellites,  such  as  the  Twelve  Judges.  Yet  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  born  about  the  time  Home  was  tried, 


saw  and  said,  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  Home's  punishment  was  an  outrage  upon  the  rights 
of  personal  freedom  of  opinion,  thus  showing  the  progres- 
sive history  of  what  now  to  us  seems  axiomatic  touching 
personal  liberty.  Some  one  has  said  that,  in  civilized 
nations,  the  most  important  of  human  affairs  sooner  or  later 
get  before  a  court  and  jury.  And  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  principles  and  leading  causes  of  the  Revolution  came 
to  be  considered  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  a  jury  in  the  trial 
of  Home.  The  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were 
practically  one  battle.  The  objective  on  the  part  of  the 
British  was  at  least  two-fold  ;  it  was  to  seize  some  army 
stores  in  Concord,  and  also  to  seize  two  distinguished 
gentlemen,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  who  were 
with  Rev.  Jonas  Clark  at  Lexington,  and  were  members 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Concord  which  had  adjourned 
four  days  before  the  battle.  The  intended  seizure  was  a 
failure. 

The  defendant's  name  in  the  trial  for  libel  is  John  Home, 
Esq.,  but  in  later  life  he  was  known  as  John  Home  Tooke. 
This  change  of  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in 
resisting  with  much  ability  an  enclosure  bill  pending  in 
the  Commons,  he  gained  the  favor  of  Mr.  Tooke.  of  Pur- 
ley,  who  said  he  would  make  him  his  heir,  and  so,  in  1782, 
Home  changed  his  name  to  Tooke  as  a  token  of  esteem 
for  his  friend  and  patron,  and  received  about  8,000  pounds 
from  his  property.  But,  inasmuch  as  in  the  trial  under 
consideration  he  was  known  as  John  Home,  Esq.,  he  will 
be  so  referred  to  in  this  paper.  Home,  who  was  well 
known  as  a  leader  in  politics,  and  a  philologist,  was  born 
in  Westminster  in  1736,  and  died  in  181 2.  His  father,  a 
man  of  means,  gave  his  son  good  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion at  Westminster  School,  at  Eton,  and  Cambridge 
University.  Against  his  wish,  but  in  obedience  to  his 
father,  he  took  orders  and  was  a  curate  in  Kent.  Having 
a  strong  liking  for  the  law,  he  entered,  in  1756,  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  soon  after  returned  to  the 
Church.  Three  years  later  he  traveled  on  the  continent. 
In  1765  he  began  his  political  life,  writing  pamphlets  on 
public  questions,  and  soon  became  intimate  with  Wilkes, 
the  famous  politician.  He  was  active  in  supporting  the 
election  of  Wilkes  from  Middlesex.     In  1769  he  was  one 
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of  the  founders  of  the  society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of 
Rights  ;  soon  after  he  became  involved  in  quarrels  with 
Wilkes  which  impaired  his  popularity.  After  consider- 
able opposition  he  received,  in  1771,  his  degree  of  M.A. 
from  Cambridge.  In  1773  he  resigned  his  living,  with 
the  intention  of  studying  law. 

Home  bitterly  opposed  the  British  policy  toward  the 
American  Colonies,  and  in  the  course  of  his  opposition  he 
wrote  the  famous  advertisement  which  led  to  the  accusa- 
tion, by  the  information  of  the  Attorney-General,  Lord 
Thurlow,  of  libel  on  the  King  and  Government. 

Lord  Mansfield,  early  in  the  trial,  referred  to  the  battle 
of  Lexington  as  "  the  occasion  at  Lexington,"  but  later 
took  a  graver  view.  The  descriptive  lines  of  Humphrey, 
who  was  regarded  by  his  cotemporaries  as  more  especially 
the  poet  of  the  Revolution,  reflected  the  colonial  view : 

H  As  when  dark  clouds  from  Andes  towering  head, 
'•  Roll  down  the  skies  and  'round  th'  horizon  spread, 
11  With  thunders  fraught,  the  blackening  tempest  sail&, 
"And  bursts  tremendous  o'er  Peruvian  vales — 
"  So  broke  the  storm  on  Concord's  fatal  plain." 

'  •  Then  the  shrill  trumpet  echoed  from  afar, 
"  And  sudden  blazed  the  wasting  flame  of  war, 
M  From  State  to  State,  swift  flew  the  dire  alarms, 
"And  ardent  youths  impetuous  rushed  to  arms." 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached 
London,  Home  was  aroused,  and  denounced  the  attack 
made  by  General  Gage,  as  murder,  and  proposed  a  sub- 
scription of  100  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  Dr.  Franklin  for  the 
American  widows  and  orphans  of  the  troops  at  Lexington 
and  Concord. 

The  standing  of  Home  as  a  political  critic  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  John  Home  Tooke  appears  in 
the  long  list  of  eminent  names  suspected  of  the  authorship 
of  the  V  Letters  of  Junius. "  To  have  been  thus  suspected 
was  a  high  tribute  to  Home's  intellectual  force.  It  is  not 
so  easy  now  to  comprehend  the  tremendous  impression 
made  by  Junius  as  it  was  for  his  cotemporaries.  To  help 
in  this  respect,  let  us  listen  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Burke,  who  thus  graphically  referred  to  it  : 


11  How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrolled,  unpunished 
through  the  land?  The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have 
been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  will 
not  spend  their  time  upon  me  or  you.  No,  they  disdain 
such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that 
has  broke  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But 
what  will  all  their  efforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he 
wounded  one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet. 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  King,  I  own 
my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  far, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumph.  Not  that  he  had  not 
asserted  many  truths,  but  while  I  expected  in  this  daring 
flight  his  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher  and 
coming  down  souse  upon  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Yes,  he  did  make  for  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from 
the  wounds  of  his  talons  ;  you  crouched,  and  still  crouch 
beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  dreaded  the  terrors  of  your 
brow,  sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — he  has,  and  I  believe 
you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short, 
after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces,  and 
dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate. 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury." 

To  have  been  supposed  to  be  Junius,  who  could  do 
such  destructive  work  and  send  consternation  among  the 
leading  British  publicists,  was  a  fine  tribute  to  Home. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  led  some  to  think  that  Home  was 
Junius  was  his  bitter  attacks  upon  Mansfield.  Mansfield, 
and  other  legal  advisers  of  the  crown,  labored  assiduously 
to  find  how  this  "  boar  of  the  forest,"  as  Burke  called  him, 
could  be  brought  to  punishment.  Burke  himself  was  once 
charged  with  being  the  mysterious  author,  but  denied  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  about  1794,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Graham,  then  a 
scholarly  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  having  occasion 
to  visit  England  on  ecclesiastical  business  for  the  Episco- 
pal Convention  of  Vermont,  met,  as  he  tells  us,  many 
eminent  men,  including  Home,  in  whom  he  became 
much  interested.  Graham  became  impressed,  as  others 
were,  that  Home  was  Junius.  After  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Graham  studied  quite  elaborately  Home's  style 
of  expression  and  thought  and  animus  on  public  questions, 
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and  thus  became  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  Home 
was  the  mysterious  writer.  In  1828  Mr.  Graham  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  subject,  giving  his  reasons  in  detail 
for  his  conclusion.  In  this  book  he  speaks  of  his  departed 
friend  in  cordial  terms  and  with  great  respect,  and  says  of 
him  :  "he  now  stands  '  datum  et  venetabile  nomen.'  "  In 
the  course  of  his  argument  Graham  says:  "His  genius 
was  transcendent,  his  talents  of  the  first  order,  his  strug- 
gles for  liberty  sincere,  his  privations  and  sufferings 
great,  and  his  patriotism  was  undoubted."  In  another 
connection  Graham  refers  to  Home's  generous  friendship 
for  America.  There  is  in  this  book  a  fine  steel  engraving 
of  Home,  which  gives  you  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
man  of  refinement,  intelligence,  and  of  solid  character, 
Our  venerable  friend,  Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  of 
Brooklyn,  tells  me  he  remembers  Mr.  Graham  very  well. 
Lord  Campbell,  in  referring  to  the  trial,  speaks  of  Home's 
"great  acuteness  and  power  of  sarcasm."  In  Table 
Talks,  by  Samuel  Rogers,  several  instances  are  given  of 
Home's  wit  and  repartee. 

This  seeming  diversion  is  made  that  it  might  more 
clearly  appear  what  manner  of  man  Mansfield  had  to  deal 
with,  at  the  interesting  trial  when  Home  was  a  defendant 
charged  with  a  vile  libel  on  the  Government.  Mansfield 
for  many  years  had  been  a  powerful  Tory  in  British  poli- 
tics. That  he  was,  all  his  public  life,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  learning,  especially  in  jurisprudence,  and  much 
respected,  is  not  questioned.  His  decision  in  the  famous 
Somerset  (slave)  case  in  1771,  in  favor  of  liberty,  will  be 
remembered.  This  is  Lord  Campbell's  estimate  of  Mans- 
field as  Chief  Justice  : 

"I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  who  has  ever  appeared,  and  that  while  he  impar- 
tially dealt  out  justice  to  the  litigants  who  appeared  before 
him,  by  the  enlightened  principles  which  he  laid  down 
and  the  wise  rules  which  he  established,  he  materially 
improved  the  jurisprudence  of  his  country.  This  is  surely 
fame  little  inferior  to  that  of  winning  battles  or  making 
discoveries  in  science. " 

While  in  a  court  room,  Daniel  Webster  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Blatchford,  in  1849,  saying  : 

"  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis  is  now  replying  to  Mr.  Choate  on  a 
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law  question.  He  is  very  clear,  and  has  competent  learn- 
ing. His  great  mental  characteristic  is  clearness,  and  the 
power  of  clear  statement  is  the  great  power  at  the  bar. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  possessed  it  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree,  so  does  Lord  Lyndhurst.  If  to  this  character  of 
clearness  you  add  fullness  and  force,  you  make  a  man, 
whether  as  a  lawyer,  an  historian,  or  indeed  poet,  whose 
discourse  or  writing  merits  application  of  those  lines 
of  Sir  John  Denham's  "  Coopers  Hill :  " 

• '  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  full." 

Mr.  Webster  adds  :  "I  think  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Mansfield  came  the  nearest  to  this  high  standard." 

When  the  troubles  of  his  government  with  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  began  to  be  serious,  there  was  no  public 
functionary  in  Great  Britain  more  ready  to  serve  George 
the  Third,  or  more  certain  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  the 
Crown  over  the  Colonies,  than  Lord  Mansfield.  Mansfield's 
prolonged  and  bitter  controversies  with  Chatham,  who 
tried  in  befriending  America  to  serve  his  own  country  the 
better,  give  abundant  evidence  of  his  intense  partisanship 
for  the  Crown  in  the  struggle  of  the  Colonies.  Mansfield 
advocated  the  Stamp  Act  and  aided  in  preparing  it,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  arguments  for  its  repeal  until,  as  he 
said,  the  Americans  were  first  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  Parliament,  and  exhibit  ' '  the  most  entire  obedi- 
ence before  an  inquiry  could  be  had  into  their  grievances." 
These  and  similar  opinions  made  the  Chief  Justice  a  target 
for  Junius,  as  his  unmerciful  attacks  upon  Mansfield  show. 

British  arrogance  was  shown  in  many  ways,  more 
before  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  than  in  the  later  years 
of  the  war,  an  instance  of  which  was  exhibited  by  Lord 
Stormont,  whom  Franklin  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Dean, 
had  addressed  twice  by  letter  in  1777  as  to  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners,  and  proposals  for  exchange. 
The  first  letter  of  February  23d  was  not  noticed  by  Stor- 
mont, but  after  another,  of  April  2d,  was  sent,  his  lordship 
wrote  an  insolent  reply,  saying  :  ''The  King's  ambassa- 
dor receives  no  applications  from  rebels,  unless  they  come 
to  implore  his  Majesty's  mercy. "  Franklin  and  Dean  sent 
the  letter  back,   saying  :    "In  answer  to  a  letter  which 
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concerns  some  of  the  most  material  interests  of  humanity 
and  of  the  two  nations,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  now  at  war,  we  received  the  enclosed 
indecent  paper  as  coming  from  your  Lordship,  which  we 
return  for  your  Lordship's  more  mature  consideration." 
This  correspondence  is  given  by  Bigelow  in  his  life  and 
letters  of  Franklin.  But  in  April,  1778,  after  Burgoyne's 
surrender,  we  find  the  tone  changed,  and  overtures  made 
to  Franklin  at  Paris  as  to  terms  of  peace.  All  this  change 
from  arrogance  to  anxiety  came  too  late  to  help  Mr. 
Home.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  by  what  animus 
Mansfield  was  moved  in  the  trial  of  Home.  Though  the 
Colonies  had  many  friends  in  England  the  war  against 
them  was  popular  there,  and  Mansfield's  herculean  efforts 
to  crush  the  rebellion  and  maintain  British  ascendancy  were 
generally  approved.  The  prosecuting  officer  at  the  trial 
was  Lord  Thurlow,  then  the  Attorney-General.  Extended 
reference  to  the  distinguished  career  of  Lord  Thurlow 
need  not  here  be  made.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
vigorously  conducting  the  trial  for  the  Government  he  was 
full  of  enthusiastic  and  savage  loyalty  to  the  King,  and 
held  the  American  Colonies  in  the  usual  Tory  contempt. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  group  of  distinguished  and 
eminent  men  taking  part  or  coming  into  notice  in  this 
trial.  There  was  Lord  Mansfield,  presiding,  and  his 
associate,  Lord  Aston,  and  Lord  Thurlow  prosecuting,  as 
Attorney-General,  aided  by  two  able  London  lawyers. 
The  defendant  was  a  man  of  remarkable  qualities,  as  we 
have  seen.  Then  Dr.  Franklin  comes  into  notice  as  the 
proposed  almoner  of  the  fund  raised  by  subscription  for 
the  Lexington  sufferers.  The  battle  of  Lexington  occurred 
about  two  weeks  before  Dr.  Franklin's  arrival  back  in 
America  from  London,  where  he  had  been  in  service  as  a 
representative  of  American  interests,  and  especially  as  an 
agent  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  As  all 
Europe  knew,  Franklin  was  a  master  mind  in  American 
affairs.  Before  this  legal  tribunal  were  the  great  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  in  legal  history,  a  trial  conducted  by  such 
eminent  jurists  and  involving  questions  of  such  national 
importance.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  mighty  power  of 
British  public  opinion,  supporting  an  arrogant  King,  was 
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felt  there  and  elsewhere.  With  such  gigantic  forces 
against  him,  poor  Mr.  Home  had  an  unequal  contest  and 
a  hard  time.  Few  felt  or  dared  to  express  sympathy  for 
him.     In  short,  Britain  gave  him  the  "  marble  heart." 

The  trial  is  reported  in  about  thirty  folio  pages  of  the 
eleventh  volume  of  liA  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials 
and  Proceedings  for  High  Treason  and  Other  Offences" 
commencing  with  the  nth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Richard  the  Second,  and  ending  with  the  16th  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  published  in  London  in 
1 781.  The  proceedings  were  published  by  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Home,  from  Gurney's  shorthand  notes.  The  first 
part  of  the  trial,  up  to  and  including  the  verdict,  was 
before  a  jury  and  Lord  Mansfield  as  Chief  Justice,  and  his 
associate,  Aston,  of  King's  Bench,  at  Guildhall.  The 
second  part  of  the  trial,  including  argument  on  motion  for 
judgment,  was  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Westminster. 
The  trial  before  the  jury  began,  as  it  happened,  on  our 
Independence  Day,  July  4th,  and  the  later  proceedings 
were  on  the  19th  and  24th  of  November,  1777.  The  charge 
against  the  defendant,  stated  in  plain  terms,  was  that  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  the  de- 
fendant, Home,  at  King's  Arms  Tavern,  Cornhill,  June 
7th,  1775,  during  an  adjournment  of  said  Society,  proposed 
that  a  subscription  should  be  immediately  entered  into  by 
such  of  the  members  present  who  might  approve  the 
purpose,  for  raising  the  sum  of  100  pounds,  to  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans  and  aged  parents  of 
our  beloved  American  fellow  subjects,  who,  faithful  to  the 
character  of  Englishmen,  preferring  death  to  slavery, 
were,  for  that  reason  only,  inhumanly  murdered  by  the 
King's  troops  at  or  near  Lexington  and  Concord,  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1775. 
It  was  further  alleged  that  the  sum  was  immediately  col- 
lected, and  it  was  thereupon  resolved  that  Mr.  Home  do 
pay  the  next  day  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Brownes  & 
Collinson,  the  said  sum  of  100  pounds,  and  that  Dr. 
Franklin  be  requested  to  apply  the  same  to  the  above 
mentioned  purpose.  Further  technical  allegations  of  the 
information  of  the  Attorney-General  were  "  that  the 
said  John  Home,  in  contempt  of  our  said  Lord  and  King, 
and  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to  the 
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evil  and  pernicious  example  of  all  others  in  the  like  case 
offending,  and  also  against  the  peace  of  our  said  present 
Sovereign  Lord,  the  King,  his  Crown  and  dignity,  did 
these  things,  and  the  said  Attorney-General  of  our  said 
Lord,  the  King,  further  gives  the  Court  here  to  under- 
stand and  be  informed  that  said  John  Home,  being  such 
person  as  aforesaid,  again  unlawfully,  wickedly,  mali- 
ciously and  seditiously,  intending,  devising  and  contriving 
as  aforesaid,  afterwards,  to  wit  ■  on  the  9th  day  of  June, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms,  at 
London  aforesaid,  in  the  parish  and  ward  aforesaid,  wick- 
edly, maliciously  and  seditiously  printed  and  published,  and 
caused  and  procured  to  be  printed  and  published  in  a  cer- 
tain newspaper,  entitled  '  The  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
London  Advertiser ;'  a  certain  other  false,  wicked,  mali- 
cious, scandalous  and  seditious  libel  of  and  concerning 
his  said  Majesty's  government  and  the  employment  of  his 
troops,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  that  is 
to  say."  The  substance  of  the  former  allegation  is  here 
repeated,  with  the  additional  statement  of  the  publication, 
and  the  newspaper's  name.  The  form  of  the  accusation 
was  that  of  information  in  the  King's  Bench,  by  the 
Attorney-General,  for  libel.  This  proceeding  is  reached 
in  our  modern  practice,  in  result,  by  indictment  before  a 
grand  jury.  The  law  of  England  permitted  the  Attorney- 
General  to  proceed  by  information,  and  not  by  indictment, 
if  he  so  determined.  The  information  goes  on  to  allege 
the  payment  of  the  money  raised  to  Dr.  Franklin,  for  the 
purposes  stated,  and  is  signed  by  E.  Thurlow,the  Attorney* 
General. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
jury,  and  the  proceedings  opened  by  a  long  argument  pro 
and  con,  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Attorney- 
General  to  reply  to  the  defendant's  argument.  This  dis- 
cussion, though  extended,  is  not  important  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper.  Lord  Mansfield  ruled  that  the  Attorney- 
General  could  reply  if  he  saw  cause  to  do  so.  Near  the 
close  of  the  argument  Lord  Mansfield  seems  to  have  lost 
his  patience,  and  said  to  Home :  "  There  must  be  an  end.  T 
Mr.  Home  replied:  H  Not  of  this  objection?"  Lord  Mans- 
field said:  "No,  but  an  end  of  going  out  of  the  case. 
You  must  behave  decently  and  properly."      Mr.   Home 
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replied:  "I  will  surely  behave  properly."  Then  Mr. 
Home,  who  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  satire,  said: 
f*  Now,  then,  my  Lord,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  'decently' 
tell  you  of  the  situation  you  have  put  me  into."  The 
witnesses  examined  for  the  Government  proved  the  hand- 
writing of  the  alleged  libeller  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Home, 
and  also  the  publication  of  the  newspapers  by  the  printers, 
and  then  the  Attorney-General  rested.  Mr.  Home  was 
careful  to  prove,  on  cross-examination  of  one  of  the 
printers,  that  he  told  this  printer  that  he  asked  no  favors, 
and,  if  the  Government  intervened,  to  disclose  at  once 
who  was  the  author  of  the  circular  and  advertisement. 
The  Attorney-General  then  rested  his  case,  saying:  "  My 
Lord,  we  have  done."  Mr.  Home  then  proceeded  to 
address  the  jury,  and  in  his  first  sentence  hit  the  judge, 
saying:  "I  am  much  happier,  gentlemen,  in  addressing 
myself  to  you,  and  believe  I  shall  be  much  more  fortu- 
nate, as  well  as  happy,  than  in  addressing  myself  to  the 
judge."  Abruptness  between  the  bench  and  the  bar 
seems  to  have  been  the  style  of  that  period,  another 
instance  of  which  was,  when  Dunning — afterwards  Lord 
Ashburton — was  stating  the  law  to  a  jury  at  Guildhall, 
Lord  Mansfield  interrupted  him,  saying:  •■'  If  that  be  law, 
I'll  go  home  and  burn  my  books."  '*  My  Lord,"  replied 
Dunning,  "you  had  better  go  home  and  read  them." 
Home  reminds  the  jury  that  the  verdict  must  be  their 
own,  and  not  the  judge's.  He  complains  that  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  are  by  information  of  the  Attorney - 
General  ex-officio.  He  says,  that  by  information  the 
Attorney-General  may  accuse  whom  he  pleases,  and  what 
he  pleases,  and  when  he  pleases,  and  all  this  without 
resort  to  a  grand  jury,  and  that  because  it  is  the  pretended 
suit  of  the  crown.  He  urged  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
accused  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Attorney-General,  but 
upon  the  oaths  of  witnesses  that  are  called  before  a  grand 
jury  upon  their  responsibility  when  they  find  an  indict- 
ment. It  seems  that  at  this  moment  the  notorious  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  sitting  near  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  bench,  and 
having  some  pleasant  conversation,  accompanied  by  smiles, 
though  in  former  years  Mansfield  and  Wilkes  had  been 
intensely  antagonistic.  Horne  mentions  that  they  are 
both  laughing,  he  supposes,  at  his  expense.     He  declares 
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that  he  will  say  "  murder  "  again  and  again,  when  troops 
kill  people  unlawfully.  He  says  that  if  there  was  no  war 
in  America,  when  the  people  at  Lexington  were  killed, 
then  it  is  right  to  call  it  "murder,"  and  urges  that  it 
could  not  be  said  there  was  a  war  until  after  General  Gage 
issued  his  proclamation  of  warning,  which  was  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  Before  that,  America  did  not  know 
it;  how,  then,  could  he,  Mr.  Home,  be  expected  to  know  it? 
Home  said  to  the  jury:  "Gentlemen,  I  shall  desire, 
by-and-by,  for  your  satisfaction  and  mine,  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  one  man  in  the  country  that  believes 
me  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge ;  a  crime  that  is 
to  have  a  punishment  which  is  called  by  the  law  a  tem- 
porary death,  and  exclusion  from  society,  imprisonment.  " 
He  charged  that  the  apparent  object  of  this  prosecution 
is  "to  take  what  little  money  out  of  my  pocket  I  may 
have  there,  and  to  imprison  me  and  exclude  me  from 
that  society  of  which  I  have  rendered  myself  unworthy. " 
It  gives  him  pleasure,  he  says,  "  to  see  that  there  is" 
(referring  to  Wilkes)  "by  the  judge  who  is  now  trying  me, 
a  gentleman  who,  as  well  as  myself,  has  charged  the 
King's  troops  with  murder ;  a  charge  which,  at  that  time, 
excited  great  abhorrence  and  detestation  against  him. 
The  judge  and  that  gentleman  have  enjoyed  each  other's 
company  exceedingly."  This  remark  caused  laughter  in 
the  audience.  "Well,  gentlemen,"  turning  towards  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  "I  have  caused  another  laugh 
between  the  gentlemen.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think,  if 
I  am  to  come  out  of  prison — if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  put 
me  there — I,  too,  may  have  the  honor,  if  it  be  one,  of 
sitting  cheek  by  cheek  with  the  judge,  and  laughing  at 
some  other  libeller."  In  the  course  of  his  four  hours' 
argument  Mr.  Home  declares  this  oppressive  prosecution 
against  him  by  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  the  tool  of 
the  Minister,  is  not  for  crimes  against  the  constitution, 
but  for  partial  political  opinions,  and  they  who  are  pil- 
loried or  imprisoned  to-day  may  be,  for  the  same  act, 
pensioned  to-morrow,  just  as  the  hands  change;  if  this 
party  goes  down,  it  is  libel ;  if  it  comes  up,  it  is  merit. 
He  asserts  that  it  was  true,  that  under  a  good  Minister 
there  are  no  prosecutions  for  libel ;  under  a  bad  Minister, 
you  meet  with  little  else.     He  takes  the  ground  that  what 
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might  be  a  libel  if  written  now,  may  not  have  been  a  libel 
at  the  time  it  was  written ;  in  other  words,  his  view  was 
that  when  he  published  his  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers, it  was  not  really  understood  that  there  was  a  war 
in  America ;  but  now  that  the  war  has  been  going  on  for  two 
years,  if  a  similar  publication  were  made  it  would  be  more 
open  to  the  charge  of  libel  on  the  King  and  Government. 
It  seems  that  the  Government  had  previously  put  the 
printers  on  trial,  where  there  was  a  conviction  and  a 
sentence,  but  the  sentence  was  suspended,  and  referring 
to  this,  he  says:  "If  they  justify  their  sentence  on  the 
printers,  I  will  justify  the  Court  for  the  most  ample 
punishment  they  can  inflict  on  me.  If  I  am  guilty,  no 
man  on  earth  so  guilty;  it  was  the  most  deliberate 
act  of  my  life ;  it  was  thought  of  long  before  I  did  it.  I 
made  the  motion  ;  I  caused  the  meeting  ;  I  subscribed  a 
great  part  of  the  money  ;  I  procured  the  rest  from  my 
particular  intimate  friends."  He  argues  that  the  work  of 
the  Attorney-General,  in  pushing  the  prosecution,  is  not 
creditable  to  him  or  his  Government,  and  that  what 
occurred  at  the  so-called  battle  of  Lexington  was,  in  fact, 
murder.  He  then  reads  in  evidence,  a  report  of  the  bat- 
tle, by  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  who  took  part  in  it, 
one  Captain  Edward  Thoroton  Gould.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  this  report  of  the  battle  in  any  American 
book,  and,  as  it  is  short  and  easily  understood,  will  read  it. 
"I,  Edward  Thoroton  Gould,  of  His  Majesty's  Own 
regiment  of  foot,  being  of  lawful  age,  do  testify  and 
declare,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  instant,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Gage,  I  embarked  with  the  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Smith,  and  landed  on  the  marshes  of  Cambridge,  from 
whence  we  proceeded  to  Lexington.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  place,  we  saw  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  armed,  to 
the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy  men.  On  our  approach, 
they  dispersed,  and  soon  after  firing  began ;  but  which 
party  fired  first  I  cannot  exactly  say,  as  our  troops  rushed 
on,  shouting  and  huzzaing  previous  to  the  firing,  which 
was  continued  by  our  troops  so  long  as  any  of  the  provin- 
cials were  to  be  seen.  From  thence  we  marched  to 
Concord.  On  a  hill  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  we 
saw   another  body  of  the   provincials   assembled.       Six 
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companies  of  light  infantry  were  ordered  down  to  take 
possession  of  the  bridge,  which  the  provincials  retreated 
over.  The  company  I  commanded  was  one.  Three 
companies  of  the  above  detachment  went  forward  about 
two  miles.  In  the  meantime  the  provincial  troops 
returned  to  the  number  of  about  three  or  four  hundred. 
We  drew  up  on  the  Concord  side  of  the  bridge.  The 
provincials  came  down  upon  us,  upon  which  we  engaged 
and  gave  the  first  fire.  This  was  the  first  engagement 
after  the  one  at  Lexington.  A  continued  fire  from  both 
parties  lasted  through  the  whole  day.  I,  myself,  was 
wounded  at  the  attack  of  the  bridge,  and  am  now  treated 
with  the  greatest  humanity  and  taken  all  possible  care  of 
by  the  provincials  at  Medford. 

(Signed)  Edward  Thoroton  Gould." 

It  will  be  seen,  in  all  Home's  contention,  that  upon  this 
statement  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  by  a  British  officer, 
that  it  appears  that  the  British  were  the  aggressors ;  that 
they  fired  upon  the  people  without  any  justifiable  provoca- 
tion, and  what  the  British  troops  did,  therefore,  in  killing, 
was,  in  fact,  murder.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated, 
as  a  justification  of  this  view,  to  some  extent,  that  not  only 
had  the  press  of  America  declared  it  to  be  murder,  but 
some  of  the  London  papers  were  saying  so,  so  that  if 
Home  fell  into  a  legal  error  in  thus  characterizing  the  bat- 
tle, he  had  considerable  authority  for  his  view.  Home  says 
that  he  bases  his  action  upon  principle ;  he  says  he  has  ac- 
cused the  Government  "because  I  thought  it  my  duty ;  my 
motive  has  been  constantly  the  same ;  I  know  no  America. " 
He  quotes  Solon  as  saying,  when  asked  which  was  the  best 
government,  "Where  those  who  are  not  personally  injured 
resent  and  pursue  the  injury  or  violence  done  to  another 
as  he  would  if  done  to  himself.  That,"  said  Home,  "was 
the  best  kind  of  government,  and  Solon  had  a  law  passed 
empowering  men  to  do  so.  By  our  laws,  the  whole  of  the 
neighborhood  is  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  each.  Our 
laws  make  it  each  man's  duty  and  interest  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  all.  This  principle  and  motive  has  been 
represented  in  me  as  malice.  It  is  the  only  malice  they 
will  ever  find  about  me.  They  have,  in  no  part  of  my  life, 
found   me   in   any   court   of   justice   upon    any   personal 
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contest  or  motive  whatever,  either  for  interest,  or  profit,  or 
injury."  Home  then  denied  that  he  had  charged  the 
King's  troops  with  murder.  The  point  was  that  he  had 
intended  to  so  charge  the  King's  government. 

Referring  to  Lexington,  Franklin  also  speaks  of 
"murder"  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Wm.  Strahan,  dated 
at  Philadelphia,  July  5th,  1775,  saying:  "You  are  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  one  of  that  majority  which  has 
doomed  my  country  to  destruction.  You  begun  to  burn 
our  towns  and  murder  our  people.  Look  upon  your  hands ; 
they  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  your  relatives.  You 
and  I  were  long  friends ;  you  are  now  my  enemy,  and  I  am 
yours. ' '  On  the  question  of  ' '  murder, "  Home  continues : 
"And  now,  gentlemen,  picture  to  yourself  the  Americans 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  sleeping  quietly  in  their  beds, 
their  wives  and  their  infants  by  their  sides,  roused  at  the 
dead  of  night  with  an  alarm  that  a  numerous  body  of  the 
King's  troops  (their  numbers,  perhaps,  augmented  by 
fear  and  report),  were  marching  toward  them,  by  surprise, 
in  a  hostile  manner.  These  troops,  who  might  not  be 
brought  to  justice  by  them  for  any  murders  which  they 
might  commit.  What  shall  they  do  ?  Shall  they  take  to 
flight,  and  leave  the  helpless  part  of  their  family  behind 
them,  or  shall  they  stay  and  submit  themselves  and  their 
families  to  the  licentiousness  of  these  ruffians?  I  suppose 
there  might  be  among  them  (as  among  us)  some  of  both 
these  sorts ;  it  is,  however,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
that  there  were  also  some  of  another  temper,  and  they 
hastily  armed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  There 
is  nothing  surely  in  this  that  will  justify  the  slaughter  of 
them  which  ensued.  You  will  please  to  observe  the  time 
when  this  happened,  for  it  is  a  very  striking  fact.  As 
soon  as  the  Act  of  Parliament,  exempting  them  from  the 
trial  for  murder  in  America,  got  to  America,  and  the 
weather  would  permit  them,  the  troops  did  instantly,  with- 
out delay,  do  these  murders  with  which  I  now  charge 
them.  That  Act  of  Parliament  was  proposed  by  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  my  judge,  Lord  George  Germaine,  and 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  were  instructed  to  bring 
in  the  Bill  he  proposed  in  the  Committee.  The  General 
of  the  army  was  at  that  time  the  Civil  Governor  of  the 
town. "     Home  said  that  the  charge  that  the  King's  troops 
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committed  murder  was  published  in  the  London  news- 
papers of  May  30th  and  31st,  1775,  and  he  believed  it  to 
be  true.  The  charge  was  supported  by  affidavits  taken 
on  the  spot  and  lodged  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lee.  I  have  read  enough,  per- 
haps, to  indicate  the  tone  and  general  idea  of  Home's  de- 
fence. As  Home  had  apparently  concluded,  the  Attorney- 
General  began  to  address  the  jury  in  reply,  when  Home 
rose  and  addressed  Lord  Mansfield,  saying  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  say  that  he  had  forgotten  to  examine  some 
witnesses,  but  hoped  the  Attorney-General  would  consent 
that  he  might  now  do  so.  The  Attorney-General  replying 
that  he  should  ''object,  except  he  should  open  to  what 
points  he  meant  to  call  them."  Lord  Mansfield  replied: 
"You  had  better  not  object,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  you 
had  better  hear  his  witnesses."  And  it  was  so  ordered. 
"Call  your  witnesses,"  said  the  Court.  "I  call  the 
Attorney-General,"  said  Home.  "Oh,  you  cannot  examine 
the  Attorney-General,"  said  Mansfield.  "Does  your 
Lordship  so  deliver  that  as  the  law  ?  My  Lord,  I  call 
the  Attorney-General  and  desire  that  the  book  may  be 
given  to  him. "  An  extended  colloquy  went  on,  and  Lord 
Mansfield  ruled  that  he  could  not  force  the  Attorney- 
General  to  be  examined.  Then  Home  called  Lord  George 
Germaine,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  gone  to  Germany. 
"  Yes,"  said  Home,  "  he  has  gone  to  Germany,  too,  I  sup- 
pose, with  General  Gage."  Then  Mr.  Alderman  Oliver 
was  called  and  sworn  as  a  witness.  His  testimony  related 
to  what  took  place  in  the  Constitutional  Society,  as  to 
raising  the  100  pounds  and  publishing  the  advertisement. 
Sir  Theodore  Stephen  Jannsen,  a  subscriber  to  the  fund, 
was  called,  and  proved  nothing  but  what  Home  had 
already  admitted  to  be  true.  A  Mr.  Wm.  Lacey  was  called, 
who  proved  that  the  100  pounds  was  duly  paid  over  to  be 
used  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  receipt  of  the  bankers  was 
produced. 

Mr.  Edward  Thoroton  Gould  was  sworn,  and  he  gave 
some  account  of  the  battle,  the  substance  of  which  is  em- 
bodied in  his  report.  One  curious  question  is  asked  of 
Gould.  "Pray,  do  you  know  that  the  Americans,  upon 
that  occasion,  scalped  any  of  our  troops  ?  "  Answer:  "  I 
heard  they  did  it ;  I  did  not  see  them. "     Question :  ' '  From 
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whom  did  you  hear  it  ?  **  Answer:  "  From  a  Captain  that 
advanced  up  the  country."  Home  asked  Officer  Gould: 
"  Did  you  know,  had  you  any  intelligence  that  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Lexington  and  Concord  were  at  that  time  march- 
ing, or  intending  to  march,  to  attack  you  at  Boston  ? '? 
Answer:  "We  supposed  that  they  were  marching  to 
attack  us  from  continued  firing  of  alarm  guns,  cannon,  as 
they  appeared  to  be  such  from  the  reports."  Lord  Mans- 
field: "Cannon?  "  Answer:  "Cannon. "  Question:  "When 
was  that  ?  "  Answer:  "  As  soon  as  we  begun  the  march, 
early  in  the  morning."  In  charging  the  jury,  Lord  Mans- 
field emphasized  the  fact,  that  "cannon"  were  used  by 
the  provincials,  thus  confirming  the  idea  of  intended  war 
and  justification  of  the  British  shooting,  which  view  did 
not  please  Home.  After  some  further  questions  to  Officer 
Gould,  Home  announced  that  he  was  through,  and  rested 
his  case.  Then  came  the  address  of  the  Attorney-General 
to  the  jury,  fiercely  urging  a  conviction.  What  the 
Attorney-General's  contention  was,  need  not  be  related  at 
length.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be,  as  it  was,  an  able, 
eloquent,  and  earnest  assault  upon  Mr.  Home,  for  libelling 
the  King  and  the  Government,  in  proposing  that  the  fund 
should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
aged  parents  of  "  our  beloved  American  fellow -subjects," 
who,  faithful  to  the  character  of  Englishmen,  preferring 
death  to  slavery,  were,  for  that  reason  only,  inhumanly 
murdered  by  the  King's  troops,  at  or  near  Lexington  and 
Concord,  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts.  The  Attorney- 
General  exclaims :  4 '  What  does  that  evidence  amount  to  ? 
Why,  that  the  King's  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Gage,  were  in  a  hostile  country,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  go  upon  any  service,  ordered  by  their 
general  and  conducted  by  his  officers,  without  an  attack ; 
that  the  moment  they  went  out  of  Boston  alarm  guns  were 
discharged,  in  order  to  rouse  the  power  that  possessed 
the  country,  and  to  make  the  attack  upon  them,  and  this 
is  the  medium  by  which  it  is  to  be  proved,  that  the  soldiers 
who  were  ordered  by  their  commander  to  advance  from 
their  post  at  Boston  into  that  country,  were  guilty  of  mur- 
der, because  they  were  surrounded,  upon  the  18th  and 
19th  of  April,  in  consequence  of  those  alarm  guns,  with  an 
armed  force  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  withstand  and 
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oppose  their  operations,  they  being  at  that  time  in  a  hos- 
tile country.  Why,  if  I  had  meant,  if  I  had  thought  it 
consistent  with  law  or  with  reason,  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  question  with  him,  whether  he  is  a  libeller 
or  not,  for  having  charged  them  with  murder,  by  a  printed 
paper,  instead  of  charging  them  in  a  more  direct  way ;  if 
I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  the  case  against 
him  in  the  strongest  and  most  precise  manner,  it  would 
have  been  by  calling  just  such  a  witness  as  that,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  troops  were  themselves  attacked,  and 
that  upon  the  moment  of  their  going  out  of  the  place,  they 
were  surrounded  by  hostile  people.  But,  '  necessity, '  it 
seems — necessity,  according  to  Home's  notion  of  the  law — 
is  that  which  his  defense  prescribes ;  that  a  man  must  go 
to  the  wall  who  is  attacked;  he  must  fly  first,  and,  if  he 
can  escape  by  flight,  then  he  shall  not  justify  himself  by 
turning  and  repelling  the  attack.  That  the  King's  troops, 
when  they  heard  the  alarm  guns  and  were  attacked,  were 
to  fly,  to  get  to  the  wall  and  drop  their  arms.  This  is  the 
notion  of  military  disposition  in  a  hostile  country,  and  this 
is  the  law  that  the  learned  gentleman  has  learned  from  the 
state  trials,  the  source  of  his  reading,  and  which  he  has 
set  forth  with  a  dexterity  and  a  species  of  understanding 
which  is  peculiar  to  him." 

Again,  the  Attorney-General  says  "that  no  one  doubts 
but  that  the  intention  constitutes  the  criminality  of  every 
charge  of  every  denomination  and  kind;  but  the  extreme 
ridicule  of  the  thing  is  in  his  talking  of  that  doctrine 
upon  an  information  like  this.  See  what  it  is  :  The 
words  are,  '  that  the  American  subjects,  for  meritorious 
considerations  upon  their  part,  and  for  those  consider- 
ations only,  were  inhumanly  murdered  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.' 
Nobody  can  doubt  in  the  world,  but  that  imputing 
inhuman  murder  to  the  attack  of  those  troops  is  abuse. 
I  suppose  he  did  not  mean  it  as  flattery,  to  extol  them,  to 
deliver  them  down  to  posterity  (if  such  paragraphs  as 
these  have  any  chance  of  reaching  down  to  posterity)  in 
terms  of  heroism.  He  meant  to  abuse.  The  words 
themselves  are  abuse,  and  then,  I  say,  when  words  of 
direct,  unqualified,  indubitable  abuse  are  printed  concern- 
ing any  man  alive,   the  very  circumstances  of  printing 
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calumny  concerning  a  man,  carries  along  with  it  an 
intention  to  abuse  him.  Why,  it  is  nonsense  to  doubt  it. 
One  may  spin  words  till  one  loses  the  meaning  of  a  sen- 
tence and  the  first  words  that  are  used  in  the  sentence, 
but  it  is  nonsense  to  deny  when  you  use  direct  abuse ; 
when  you  revile  them  in  the  very  attempt  to  justify  the 
charge  and  again  use  terms  of  abuse,  that  those  terms  of 
abuse  do  not  prove  intention  of  abuse;  prima  facie  at 
least  they  will." 

And  so  the  Attorney's  address  went  on,  based,  of 
course,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  America 
were  vile  rebels  who  were  taking  up  arms  against  the 
British  Government  without  just  cause,  and  that  it  was 
a  terrible  offence  for  the  defendant  to  commit,  to  uphold 
these  men  after  they  began  to  perpetrate  their  offences 
of  disorder  and  open  rebellion,  as  they  did  from  the 
British  standpoint  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  Finding 
Home  a  man  of  considerable  attainments,  and  not  a  little 
influence,  using  the  press  in  favor  of  the  provincials,  and 
raising  money  to  support  their  widows  and  orphans  and 
aged  parents,  and  accusing  the  Government  and  the  King's 
troops  of  murder  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  there  was 
nothing  left,  said  the  Attorney-General,  to  do,  but  to 
bring  on  this  prosecution  that  such  an  offence  as  Home's 
might  be  duly  punished. 

When  Lord  Mansfield  came  to  charge  the  jury,  he  said 
the  question  was  :  "Did  Home  compose  and  publish — 
that  is,  was  he  the  author  and  publisher  of  it  ? "  As  to 
that,  he  said,  there  can  be  no  question,  as  the  proof  was 
clear,  and  Home  did  not  deny  it.  He  then  said:  M  there 
remains  nothing  more  but  that  which  reading  the  paper 
must  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  on,  superior  to  all 
arguments  in  the  world,  and  this  is  the  sense  of  the  paper, 
that  arraignment  of  the  Government  and  the  employment 
of  the  troops  upon  the  occasion  of  Lexington  mentioned 
in  that  paper.  Read  it.  You  will  form  the  conclusion 
yourselves.  What  is  it  ?  Why  it  is  this :  that  our  beloved 
American  fellow-subjects  (therefore  innocent  men)  in 
rebellion  against  the  State — they  are  our  fellow-subjects — 
but  not  so  absolutely  beloved  without  exception.  Beloved 
to  many  purposes ;  beloved  to  be  reclaimed ;  beloved  to  be 
forgiven ;   beloved  to  have  good  done  to  them,  but  not 
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beloved  so  as  to  be  abetted  in  their  rebellion.  And  there- 
fore that  certainly  conveys  the  idea  that  they  are  innocent. 
But,  further,  it  says  that  they  were  inhumanly  murdered 
at  Lexington  by  the  King's  troops,  merely  on  account  of 
their  acting  like  Englishmen  and  preferring  liberty  to 
slavery." 

Again,  he  says:  "The  unhappy  resistance  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  this  kingdom  by  many  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  America,  is  too  calamitous  an  event  not  to  be 
impressed  upon  all  your  minds ;  all  the  steps  leading  to  it 
are  of  the  most  universal  notoriety.  The  legislature  of 
this  kingdom  have  avowed  that  the  Americans  rebelled 
because  they  wanted  to  shake  off  the  sovereignty  of  this 
kingdom.  They  profess  only  to  bring  them  back  to  be 
subjects,  and  to  quell  rebellion.  Troops  are  employed, 
money  is  expended  upon  this  ground  ;  that  the  case  is 
here  between  a  just  government  and  rebellious  subjects, 
for  a  just  and  good  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  first  hostilities  that  were  com- 
mitted, (though  many  steps  leading  to  them  existed 
before),  were  those  upon  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  If  some 
soldiers,  without  authority,  had  got  into  a  drunken  fray, 
and  murder  had  ensued,  and  this  paper  could  relate  to  that, 
it  would  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  charge  in  the 
information,  because  it  is  charged  as  a  seditious  libel, 
tending  to  disquiet  the  minds  of  the  people.  Now,  what 
evidence  has  Mr.  Gould  given  ? " 

The  judge  then  repeated  Officer  Gould's  statement. 
In  considering  this  libel,  the  judge  told  the  jury  that  they 
must  judge  whether  it  contains  a  harmless,  innocent 
proposition  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  the 
support  of  the  legislative  government,  and  the  King's 
authority  according  to  law,  or,  whether  it  is  not  denying 
the  Government  and  legislative  authority  of  England,  and 
justifying  the  Americans,  averring  that  they  are  totally 
innocent,  and  that  they  only  desire  not  to  be  slaves ;  not 
disputing  to  be  subjects,  but  that  they  desire  only  not  to  be 
slaves,  and  that  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  King's  troops 
upon  this  occasion  was  to  reduce  them  to  slavery.  And 
if  it  was  intended  to  convey  that  meaning,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  whether  that  is  an  arraingment  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  troops  employed  by  them  or  not.     But 
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that  is  a  matter  for  your  judgment.  You  will  judge  of 
the  meaning  of  it.  You  will  judge  of  the  subject  to  which 
it  applied  and  connect  them  together,  and,  if  it  is  a  criminal 
arraignment  of  these  troops  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
officers  employed  by  the  Government  of  this  country  to 
charge  them  with  murder  of  innocent  subjects,  because 
they  would  not  be  slaves,  you  will  find  your  verdict  but 
one  way  ;  but,  if  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  contest 
is  to  reduce  innocent  subjects  to  slavery,  and  that  they 
were  all  murdered  (like  the  cases  of  the  noted  murders  of 
Glencoe,  and  twenty  other  massacres  that  might  be 
named),  why,  then  you  will  form  a  different  conclusion, 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  application  of  this  paper. 
I  pass  over  a  great  deal  that  was  said,  because  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  said. M 

The  jury  withdrew  about  five  o'clock,  and  returned 
into  court  about  half  an  hour  after  six;  and  gave  in  their 
verdict  that  the  defendant  was  guilty.  The  court  was 
then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  November  19th,  1777, 
when  the  Attorney-General  moved  for  judgment  against 
Mr.  Home.  The  information  was  then  read  by  order  of 
the  court.  Mr.  Home  then  made  an  extended  argument 
for  arrest  of  judgment,  in  which  he  repeated  much  that 
he  had  said  to  the  jury.  The  Attorney-General  then 
made  a  vigorous  reply  and  Home  answered  him.  Among 
other  things,  Home  claimed  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
averment  in  the  information  that  there  was  a  rebellion  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  certain  persons  were  em- 
ployed to  quell  that  rebellion.  If  the  information  had 
averred  it,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  prove  it,  and 
it  could  not  have  been  proved  as  an  existing  fact  on  the 
19th  day  of  April,  1775.  Home  went  into  a  critical  dis- 
cussion of  his  proposition,  which  seemed  to  trouble  Lord 
Mansfield  considerably.  Finally,  Lord  Mansfield  said  : 
41  Mr.  Attorney-General,  have  you  anything  to  say?" 
The  Attorney-General  said:  "  It  belongs  to  the  defendant, 
I  apprehend,  to  state  what  he  can  in  his  extenuation." 
Then  Mr.  Home  said:  "I  shall  state  nothing  in  extenua- 
tion until  your  Lordship's  decision  has  told  me  that  there 
was  a  crime.  I  do  not  know  where  the  crime  lies  at 
present.  My  objection  goes  that  there  is  no  crime  averred 
in  the  information.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to  extenuate 
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that  which  I  do  not  acknowledge."  Lord  Mansfield: 
"Have  you  any  affidavits  of  the  circumstances,  or  any- 
thing?" Mr.  Home:  "None  in  the  world."  Lord 
Mansfield:  "Let  him  be  committed."  Mr.  Home:  "Will 
your  Lordship  commit  me  before  it  appears  whether  I  am 
even  accused  of  any  crime?"  Lord  Mansfield:  "No. 
Then  you  may  come  up  on  Monday.  You  came  volun- 
tarily now?"  Mr.  Home:  "I  did."  Lord  Mansfield: 
"Then  come  up  voluntarily  again.  If  you  should  find 
any  precedents  on  either  side,  I  wish  you  would  give 
them  to  us."  This  was  repeated  to  both  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Home  two  or  three  times.  Home  replied 
that  he  was  not  himself  very  likely  to  produce  precedents. 

When  the  court  again  convened  on  November  24th, 
1777,  Lord  Mansfield  read  an  elaborate  opinion  on  the 
point  raised  by  Home  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  informa- 
tion. The  decision  was  that  the  information  was  sufficient. 
Perhaps  Home,  upon  hearing  the  judge's  decision,  felt  as 
did  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Payne,  of  the  Boston  bar,  who, 
when  learnedly  arguing  a  law  question  before  a  Supreme 
Court  judge  in  Boston,  was  interrupted  by  the  judge, 
who  said:  "Mr.  Payne,  that  is  not  law. "  "I  know  it," 
said  Payne,  "but  it  was  before  your  Honor  spoke."  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  our  Bar  and  our  Courts  would  be 
of  the  opinion  that  the  missing  averment  was  essential, 
and  that  Home  was  right. 

In  deciding  the  motion  for  arrest  of  judgment,  Lord 
Mansfield  read  Captain  Gould's  report  of  the  battle,  and 
said  : 

4 '  Defendant  alleges  that  the  charge,  as  it  stands  upon 
the  record,  is  insufficient  in  law  to  support  any  judgment ; 
that  there  was  no  averment  as  to  the  state  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  at  that  time ;  either  that  there  were  riots, 
insurrections,  or  rebellion ;  that  there  were  no  averments 
that  the  King  had  sent  any  troops ;  that  there  was  no 
averment  that  there  was  any  skirmish  or  engagement,  or 
how  it  began,  or  how  it  went  on,  or  ended ;  and  that  it 
was  not  averred  that  the  employment  of  the  troops  was 
by  the  King's  authority.  The  only  objection  that  had 
color  in  it  was,  what  I  mentioned  last,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  troops  was  not  averred  to  be  by  the  King's 
authority.     I  thought  then,  and  said,  that  the  averment 
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of  the  words  being  written  'of  and  concerning  the 
King's  Government '  was  an  answer,  but  no  precedent 
was  cited  or  alluded  to  on  either  side.  I  fancy  the 
Attorney-General  was  surprised  with  the  objection.  But 
there  was  no  precedent,  and  I  could  not  say  upon  my 
memory  whether  precedents  might  not  require  some 
technical  form  of  expression  as  to  that  medium  through 
which  words  are  averred  to  be  written  of  the  King's 
Government.  And  if  any  flaw  had  happened,  technically 
or  verbally,  that  were  not  at  all  founded  in  the  sense  or 
reason  of  the  thing,  I  should,  in  this  case,  be  of  the  same 
opinion  that  I  was  in  the  case  of  an  outlawry,  that  the 
defendant  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  And  therefore, 
I  desired  that  we  might  think  of  it  for  some  time,  that 
precedents  might  be  searched,  and  the  books  looked  into. 
We  have  fully  considered  of  it,  and  the  precedents 
have  been  looked  into,  and  we  have  fully  considered  the 
information  and  all  the  objections  that  were  mentioned, 
and  all  the  objections  that  we  could  think  of;  and  we  are 
all  clearly  of  opinion,  without  any  doubt,  that  the 
information  is  sufficient.  An  indictment  or  information 
must  charge  what,  in  law,  constitutes  the  crime,  with 
such  certainty  as  must  be  proved,  but  that  certainty  may 
arise  from  necessary  inference,  in  the  manner  settled  in 
the  case  of  the  King  and  Lawley,  in  Strange.  Plain 
words  in  a  libel  speak  for  themselves.  If  they  are  doubt- 
ful, their  meaning  must  be  ascertained  by  an  inuendo. 
Here  the  words  are  plain,  they  want  no  inuendo.  They 
are  averred  to  be  written  *  of  and  concerning  the  King's 
Government  and  the  employment  of  his  troops.'  The 
obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  employment  of  the  King's 
troops  must  be  under  his  authority,  and  it  necessarily  is 
so,  if  the  words  relate  to  and  are  written  of  and  concern- 
ing the  King's  Government.  This  must  now  be  taken  to 
be  true,  because  the  verdict  finds  it.  Had  the  question 
arisen  upon  a  demurrer,  it  must  equally  have  been  taken 
to  be  true.  The  gist  of  every  charge  of  every  libel  con- 
sists in  the  person  or  matter  of  and  concerning  whom  or 
which  the  words  are  averred  to  be  said  or  written.  In 
the  King  against  Alderton  the  information  was  held  bad, 
because  it  was  not  laid  in  the  information ;  it  was  not  laid 
that  the  libel  was  of  or  concerning  the  justices  of  Suffolk. 
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Where  the  words  are  averred  to  be  written  of  the  King's 
Government,  (there  are  several  precedents),  or  of  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  the  government, 
suppose,  of  the  navy,  as  to  anything  further  as  to  which 
they  are  also  written  through  the  medium  of  which  they 
calumniate  the  King's  Government,  there  is  no  form  of 
expression  technically  necessary.  And  it  cannot  be, 
because  there  may  be  cases  where  the  King's  Govern- 
ment might  be  calumniated  through  an  imputation  upon 
the  gross  licentiousness  of  the  King's  troops.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  tried  is,  whether  the  words  laid  are  written  of 
the  King's  Government.  It  may  vary  the  degree  of 
mischief,  guilt  or  malice,  but  it  is  immaterial  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  crime  upon  the  record,  whether  the 
words  refer  to  something  that  has  existed  or  are  an  entire 
fiction.  Had  Lexington  been  left  out,  or  had  any  other 
place  been  mentioned,  where  there  had  been  no  skirmishes 
or  engagement,  instead  of  Lexington,  it  would,  without 
any  inuendo,  have  been  equally  a  libel.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  jury  to  construe  plain  words  and  clear  allusions  to 
matters  of  universal  notoriety,  according  to  their  obvious 
meaning,  and  as  everybody  else  who  reads  must  under- 
stand them.  But  the  defendant  may  give  evidence  to 
show  that,  in  the  case  in  question,  they  were  used  in  a 
different  or  in  a  qualified  sense.  If  no  such  evidence  is 
given,  the  obvious  meaning  to  every  man's  understanding- 
must  be  decisive.  Before  this  trial  five  several  juries  had 
found  those  words,  from  their  necessary  meaning,  to  be 
of  and  concerning  the  King's  Government.  Here,  in  this 
case,  the  defendant  gave  evidence,  and  the  evidence  he 
gave  demonstrated  that  the  words  related  to  troops  acting 
under  the  King's  authority,  and  consequently  related  to  the 
King's  Government.  And  I  am  more  confirmed  that 
upon  this  occasion  there  is  little  color  of  doubt  of  any  flaiv 
in  the  information,  that  in  those  five  trials  that  I  allude  to, 
in  one  or  other  of  them,  a  great  variety  of  counsel  of  learn- 
ing, eminence  and  ability  were  employed.  They  were  called 
upon  to  pry,  with  all  the  sharpness  that  they  had,  into  the 
information,  to  put  holes  in  it ;  there  were  three  judgments 
given  upon  conviction  upon  them,  and  no  counsel  sazv  or 
imagined  there  ivas  any  flaw  in  it.  Therefore  we  are  all 
satisfied  that  the  information  is  sufficient. " 
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The  Attorney-General  then  addressed  the  Court, 
saying,  among  other  things,  that  Home  had  charged 
that  the  national  force  of  this  country  has  been  employed 
in  the  murder  of  the  King's  subjects,  for  as  meritorious 
an  attribute  as  may  be  imputed  to  man,  and  he  has  speci- 
fied the  time  and  place  at  which  that  was  done.  He  then 
proceeded  to  characterize  the  libel  in  very  severe  terms. 
The  Attorney-General  said  he  believed  it  would  be 
"  totally  impossible  for  the  imagination  of  any  man,  how- 
ever shrewd,  to  state  a  libel  more  scandalous  and  base 
than  in  the  fact  imputed ;  more  malignant  and  hostile  to 
the  country  in  which  the  libeller  was  born ;  more  danger- 
ous in  example,  if  it  was  suffered  to  pass  unpunished, 
than  this  which  I  have  now  stated  to  your  Lordship. 
It  was  impossible,"  he  said,  "by  any  epithets  to 
aggravate  it. "  He  then  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant,  in  seeming  to  glorify  himself  for  his  con- 
duct, as  if  adding  crime  to  crime,  and  showed  himself  to 
be  defiant  of  justice.  The  Attorney-General  then  referred 
to  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  Court  his  views,  as  to  what 
the  punishment  should  be.  He  said  that '  'the  punishments 
to  be  inflicted  for  misdemeanors  of  this  sort  have  usually 
been  of  three  different  kinds  :  fine,  corporal  punish- 
ment by  imprisonment,  and  infamy,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  pillory.  With  regard  to  the  fine,  it  is  impossible  for 
justice  to  make  this  sort  of  punishment,  however  the 
infamy  will,  always  fall  upon  the  offender ;  because  it  is 
well  known  that  men  who  have  more  wealth,  who  have 
better  and  more  respectful  situations  and  reputations  to 
be  watched  over,  employ  men  in  desperate  situations, 
both  of  circumstances  and  character,  in  order  to  do  that 
which  serves  their  party  purposes ;  and  when  the  punish- 
ment comes  to  be  inflicted,  this  Court  must  have  regard 
to  the  apparent  situation  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
man  employed ;  that  is,  of  the  man  convicted,  with  regard 
to  the  punishment.  With  regard  to  imprisonment,  that 
is  a  species  of  punishment  not  to  be  considered  alike  in 
all  cases,  but  varies  with  the  person  who  is  to  be  the 
object  of  it,  and  so  varies  with  the  person  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  the  judgment  of  the  court  to  state  circum- 
stances which  will  make  the  imprisonment  fall  lighter  or 
heavier,  as  the  truth  is  upon  the  person  presented  to  the 
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Court.  The  defendant  has  asserted  that  imprisonment 
was  no  kind  of  inconvenience  to  him ;  that  it  was  a  mere 
matter  of  circumstances  whether  it  happened  in  one  place 
or  another,  and  that  the  longest  imprisonment  which  this 
Court  could  inflict  for  punishment  was  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  accommodation.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
imprisonment  is  not  only,  as  with  respect  to  the  person, 
not  an  adequate  punishment  to  the  offence,  but,  the 
public  are  told,  and  told  by  a  pamphlet  which  bears  the 
reverend  gentleman's  name,  (may  be  his  name  may  have 
been  forged  to  it),  that  it  would  be  no  punishment.  I 
stated,  in  the  third  place,  to  your  Lordship,  the  pillory 
to  have  been  the  usual  punishment  for  this  species  of 
offence." 

The  Attorney-General  then  went  on  to  urge  that  the 
defendant  should  be  punished  by  the  judgment  of  the 
pillory. 

Mr.  Home  again  addressed  the  Court,  repeating  some 
things  that  he  had  said  before,  and,  among  other  things, 
said:  "  My  Lords,  the  Attorney-General  has  attempted  to 
alarm  me  with  monstrous  fines,  long  imprisonments,  with 
infamous  punishment.  My  Lords,  infamy  is  as  little 
acquainted  with  my  name  as  with  that  of  the  gentleman's, 
or  with  your  Lordships.  I  feel  no  apprehension  from  the 
pillory.  I  do  feel  some  little  pain,  that  a  gentleman,  taking 
advantage,  should  say  and  offer  those  things,  unfounded 
in  the  appearance  even  of  truth  against  me,  which  neither 
he,  nor  any  other  man  like  him,  dare  to  insinuate  in  any 
other  station  but  this.  My  Lords,  I  never  in  my  life 
solicited  a  favor ;  I  never  desired  to  meet  with  compas- 
sion." He  further  said:  "My  Lords,  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  has  said  that  I  represented  imprisonment  as  no 
kind  of  inconvenience.  As  no  kind  of  inconvenience,  my 
Lords,  will  not  certainly  be  true,  because  the  great  luxury 
of  my  life  is  a  very  small,  but  a  very  clean,  cottage ;  and, 
though  imprisonment  will  be  so  far  inconvenient  to  me, 
the  cause  of  it  will  make  it  not  painful."  Again,  he  says: 
"My  Lords,  Mr.  Attorney-General  has  done  what  I  had 
before  heard  attempted  to  be  done,  with  very  great 
sorrow ;  he  has  attempted  to  re-instate  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  fault  he  finds  with  it  is  only  its  rankness — before  the 
prosecutions   grew   so   rank  in   the   Star   Chamber  (and 
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which  rankness  caused  it  to  be  abolished).  I  do  not 
recollect  the  words  of  that  act  by  which  it  was  abolished, 
but,  I  am  sure  that  its  rankness  alone  is  not  the  reason 
given.  If  that  gentleman  would  lend  me  his  memory,  I 
should  then  repeat  that  none  of  the  powers,  nor  none  like 
them  (your  Lordships  will  know  better  the  words)  ever 
to  be  put  in  use  again  in  that  or  any  other  court."  He 
closed  by  saying :  ' '  There  are  many  other  things  which  I 
might  say  to  your  Lordships;  but,  as  I  trust,  and  fully 
trust,  that  I  shall  still  find  a  remedy,  my  Lords,  against 
the  present  decision,  I  shall  forbear  saying  one  syllable 
in  extenuation  of  what  the  Attorney-General  has  been 
pleased  to  charge  me  with,  and  leave  your  Lordships  to 
pronounce  your  judgment,  without  the  least  consideration 
of  me ;  without  the  smallest  desire,  too,  that  you  should 
abate  a  hair  from  what  you  think  necessary  for  the  justice 
of  my  country.  I  shall  leave  it  entirely  to  your  Lordships' 
discretion. " 

Then  Mr.  Justice  Aston,  sitting  with  Lord  Mansfield, 
opened  the  vials  of  his  British  wrath  upon  sentencing 
Home,  as  follows : 

"John  Home,  Clerk,  you  stand  convicted  upon  an 
information  filed  against  you  by  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General,  of  writing  and  publishing,  and  causing  to  be 
written  and  published,  a  false,  wicked  and  seditious  libel, 
of  and  concerning  his  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
employment  of  his  troops.  The  record  has  been  openly 
read  in  court  from  the  record;"  and  then,  in  referring  to 
the  terms  of  the  same,  the  Court  said : 

"Upon  that  the  Court  has  now  decided  agreeably  to 
the  finding  of  the  jury,  and  no  man  can  really  mistake 
the  malicious  meaning  and  insinuation  of  it ;  it  is  a  libel 
which  contains  a  most  audacious  insult  upon  his  Majesty's 
administration  and  Government,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
loyal  troops  employed  in  America.  It  treats  those  dis- 
affected and  traitorous  persons  who  have  been  in  arms  in 
open  rebellion  against  his  Majesty,  as  faithful  subjects; 
faithful  to  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  it  falsely  and 
seditiously  asserts  that  for  that  reason  only,  they  were 
inhumanly  murdered  by  his  Majesty's  troops  at  Lexington 
and  Concord.  By  this  same  libel,  subscriptions,  too,  are 
proposed   and   promoted   for   the   families  of  those  very 
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rebels  who  fell  in  that  cause,  traitorously  fighting  against 
the  troops  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  This  is  the  light  in 
which  this  libel  must  appear  to  every  man  of  sound  and 
impartial  understanding ;  this  is  the  plain  and  unartificial 
sense  of  it ;  the  contents  of  this  libel  have  been  too  effect- 
ually scattered  and  dispersed  by  your  means,  as  charged, 
and  they  have  been  inserted  in  divers  and  different  news- 
papers ;  the  contents  are  too  well  known — I  trust,  abhorred 
— to  need  any  repetition  from  me  for  the  sake  of  observing 
further  upon  their  malice,  sedition  and  falsity.  The 
Court  hath  considered  of  the  punishment  fit  to  be  inflicted 
upon  you  for  this  offence,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
is,  that  you  do  pay  a  fine  to  the  King  of  200  pounds;  that 
you  be  imprisoned  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  and 
until  that  fine  be  paid,  and  that  upon  the  determination  of 
your  imprisonment,  you  do  find  sureties  for  your  good 
behaviour  for  three  years,  yourself  in  400  pounds,  and  two 
sureties  in  200  pounds  each. " 

Mr.  Home  :  "My  Lords,  I  am  not  at  all  aware  of 
what  is  meant  by  finding  sureties  for  good  behaviour  for 
three  years.  It  is  that  part  of  the  sentence  that,  perhaps, 
I  shall  find  the  most  difficulty  to  comply  with,  because  I 
do  not  understand  it.  If  I  am  not  irregular  in  entreating 
your  Lordship  to  explain  it  to  me;  your  Lordship,  I 
suppose,  would  choose  to  have  your  sentences  plainly 
understood,  as  I  know  not  the  nature  of  this  suretyship. " 

Lord  Mansfield  said:  "It  is  a  common  addition." 
Mr.  Home  said:  "And  it  may  be  a  common  hardship. " 
Mr.  Justice  Aston:  "  Not  to  repeat  offences  of  this  sort." 
Lord  Mansfield:  "Any  misdemeanor."  Mr.  Justice 
Aston:  "  Whatever  shall  be  considered  bad  behaviour." 
Mr.  Home:  "If  your  Lordship  will  imprison  me  for 
these  three  years,  I  should  be  safer,  because  I  cannot 
foresee  but  that  the  most  meritorious  action  of  my  life 
may  be  considered  to  be  of  the  same  sort."  Lord  Mans- 
field: "You  must  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  your  country  and 
be  convicted.  You  know  it  is  a  most  constant  addition. 
You  know  that,  yourself,  very  well.  Where  are  the 
tipstaves?"  (Which,  in  modern  phrase,  would  mean: 
"Officers,  take  the  prisoner  in  charge."). 

Dr.  Johnson,  inquiring  about  it,  said:  "  I  hope  they  did 
not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory ;  he  has  too  much  literature 
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for  that."  Boswell  says:  "  Johnson  added,  'Were  I  to 
make  a  new  edition  of  my  dictionary,  I  would  adopt 
several  of  Mr.  Home's  etymologies.'  " 

Lord  Campbell,  referring  to  the  sentence,  remarks: 
"Thurlow,  in  a  manner  which  astonishes  a  modern 
Attorney-General,  pressed  that  the  defendant,  who  was  an 
ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  was 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  should  be  set  in  the  pillory." 

Thurlow,  by  urging  punishment  in  the  pillory,  showed 
an  unscrupulous  and  brutal  mind. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  Mr.  Home  was  sent  to  jail 
Thurlow  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  sat 
on  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

All  this  shows  the  fierce  resentment  aroused  by  the 
supporters  of  the  American  cause  in  England. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  continued  his  favorite 
studies,  and  in  1779  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar,  but 
was  not  received,  because,  as  was  the  rule,  he  had  been  a 
clergyman.  He  continued  active  in  political  discussions 
for  many  years,  being  a  candidate  for  the  Commons  twice, 
and  defeated,  and  again  a  candidate,  and  elected,  in  1801, 
but  the  parliament  decided  not  to  admit  him,  ruling  that 
a  clergyman  could  not  thereafter  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

As  another  incident  in  his  life  it  may  be  stated,  that 
Home  was  tried  for  high  treason,  mainly  for  his  action  as 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  in  expressing 
sympathy  for  the  French  Revolution.  At  this  time  Home 
did  not  ignore  the  maxim  that  ' '  he  who  acts  as  his  own 
lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client,"  but  was  most  ably 
defended  by  Gibbs,  and  by  the  brilliant  Lord  Erskine, 
and  acquitted. 

Six  authors  have  written  the  life  of  Home.  Stephens, 
who  wrote  Home's  life  in  18 13,  says  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  trial  for  treason:  "He  conducted  himself  with 
great  firmness  and  courage."  It  was  abundantly  shown 
that  the  charge  of  treason  was  trumped  up  by  police  spies, 
who  tried  to  prove  that  Home  was  in  a  conspiracy  to 
excite  a  similar  revolution  in  England. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  what  was 
the  temper  of  the  British  courts  towards  the  American 
Revolution.     Battles  for  the  King  were  fought  in  British 
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forums  as  well  as  by  British  troops  in  America.  British 
statesmen  and  courts  could  not  see  nor  believe  that  what 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield  at  the  trial  of  Home  referred  to 
as  " the  occasion  at  Lexington"  portended  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Colonies.  Samuel  Adams  saw  it,  when  he 
exclaimed:  "Oh!  what  a  glorious  morning  this,  for 
America,"  as  he  heard  the  guns  at  Lexington.  There 
was  a  feeling,  no  doubt,  induced  somewhat  by  many 
assurances  from  America,  that  independence  was  not  the 
object,  but  rather  to  procure  the  repeal  of  obnoxious 
statutes  and  a  more  conciliatory  policy  by  the  home 
government. 

Up  to  a  short  time  before  Lexington,  Franklin  took 
this  ground,  and  as  late  as  the  5th  of  March,  1775,  when 
Dr.  Warren  delivered  the  fifth  annual  oration  on  the 
Boston  Massacre,  in  the  crowded  Old  South  Church,  the 
orator  said  that  he  and  his  friends  "  were  not  seeking 
independence.  But,"  he  added,  "there  were  men  in 
that  house  who  were. "  In  this  audience  were  men  of 
various  opinions,  including  British  army  officers,  who 
were  expected  to  hear  and  report.  Also,  in  Parliament, 
when  the  trial  of  Home  and  other  proceedings  were  on 
and  before,  there  was  high  debate,  in  which  Chatham, 
and  Camden,  and  North,  and  Mansfield  were  engaged,  as 
to  what  should  be  the  policy  in  American  affairs.  That 
the  excitement  and  trend  of  public  opinion  reached  the 
court  room  can  not  be  doubted.  The  hope  of  speedily 
crushing  the  Americans,  which  had  animated  Lord  Mans- 
field and  induced  the  nation  warmly  to  support  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  was  cruelly  disappointed.  Every 
fresh  arrival  showed  the  aspect  of  affairs  to  be  more  and 
more  alarming,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  came 
the  stunning  intelligence  that  General  Burgoyne  had 
capitulated  at  Saratoga.  Lord  Campbell  tells  us  that 
when  the  news  of  the  surrender  reached  England  the 
poignancy  of  Mansfield's  grief,  at  seeing  all  his  predictions 
falsified,  was  very  great. 

Home  was  a  sincere  lover  of  freedom  and  justice,  and 
naturally  opposed  the  policy  of  his  Government  towards 
the  Colonies.  When  he  published  his  libel,  in  June  1775, 
there  was  little,  if  any,  thought  in  the  British  mind  of 
the   momentous  events  that  must  follow  the  battle  of 
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Lexington.  Hence,  the  libel  seemed  most  inopportune, 
unsupported,  malicious  and  absurd.  But  Home  espoused 
the  American  cause  because  he  believed  it  was  right  in 
principle.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  ncecessary  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
great  controversy.  The  conviction  of  Home  may  have 
been  correct  under  British  law ;  he  was  guilty,  perhaps, 
of  a  seditious  attack  on  his  Government,  which  was  a 
violation  of  that  law  at  that  time. 

When  the  conflict  at  Lexington  and  Concord  came 
there  were  expanding  hopes  in  the  Colonies  as  to  the 
possible  outcome.  Paul  Revere 's  spirited  ride,  upon 
warning  the  people,  showed  the  rising  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  was  a  spectacle  of  heroism  and  fidelity  fitly 
commemorated  in  song  by  Longfellow  and  others.  Here 
are  some  of  Longfellow's  lines  : 

"In  the  books  you  have  read, 
How  the  British  regulars  fired  and  fled  ; 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard  wall. 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 
The  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 
So,  through  the  night,  rode  Paul  Revere  ; 
And  so,  through  the  night,  went  back  this  cry  of  alarm 
To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
A  cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear. 
A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore." 

In  less  than  sixty  days  Bunker  Hill  followed.  While 
these  and  other  stirring  events  were  arousing  our  people, 
the  authorities  of  Great  Britain  were  taking  a  different 
view  and  were  solemnly  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
rebellion  without  justification,  and  must  be  put  down  at 
every  hazard.  So  when  Lord  Mansfield  made  his  rulings, 
and  charged  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  Home,  he  acted, 
great  and  able  as  he  was,  upon  a  mistaken  view,  not 
perhaps  on  the  technical  questions  raised,  but  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  American  uprising.  He  could  not 
comprehend  that  the  Colonies  were  to  be,  "and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent." 
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In  referring  to  the  severe  sentence  imposed  upon  Mr. 
Home,  Lord  Brougham  said:  "  Thus  a  bold  and  just 
denunciation  of  the  attack  made  upon  our  American 
brethren,  which  nowadays  would  rank  among  the  very 
mildest  and  tamest  effusions  of  the  periodical  press, 
condemned  him  to  prison  for  one  year."  He  might 
have  added,  "and  a  loss  in  fine  and  costs  of  1200  pounds/' 

Our  national  Constitution  provides  that,  "  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press."  Our  State  Constitutions  have  similar  pro- 
visions. We,  who  are  thus  protected  by  such  safeguards 
of  freedom,  are  apt  to  forget  from  what  darkness  we  have 
emerged  into  the  light,  and  how  costly  in  blood  and 
treasure  our  progress  has  been,  through  inquisitions  and 
massacres.  To  appreciate  this  more  fully,  we  must  look 
back,  if  not  further  than,  to  the  career  of  the  Twelve 
English  Judges,  who  under  the  inspiration  of  Stuart  Kings, 
crushed  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  most 
tyrannical  manner.  Here,  for  instance,  is  William  Pryn, 
a  zealous  Puritan  and  a  learned  lawyer,  who  wrote  against 
the  corrupt  practices  in  theatres.  He  was  brought  to  the 
Star  Chamber  in  1632,  and  Chief  Justice  Richardson,  of 
bad  repute,  said:  "Mr.  Pryn,  I  do  declare  you  to  be  a 
schism  maker  in  the  church,  a  sedition  sower  in  the 
commonwealth,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;  in  a  word, 
omnium  malorum  nequissimus "  (the  wickedest  of  all 
scoundrels).  "I  shall  fine  him  10,000  pounds,  which  is 
more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  he  deserves  it.  I  will  not  set 
him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a  mad  dog,  who  though  he 
cannot  bite,  yet  will  he  foam,  he  is  fit  to  live  in  dens  with 
such  beasts  of  prey  as  wolves  and  tigers,  like  himself ; 
therefore,  I  do  condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
as  those  monsters  that  are  not  fit  to  live  among  men,  nor 
to  see  light.  I  would  have  him  branded  in  the  forehead, 
slit  in  the  nose,  and  his  ears  cropped,  too."  This  part  of 
the  sentence  was  executed  the  7th  and  10th  of  May,  1633, 
thirteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
No  wonder  they  left  the  country. 

Now  comes  the  pious  and  venerable  Richard  Baxter, 
selected  for  a  victim,  and  brought  before  Judge  Jeffreys 
in  the  Star  Chamber.  Baxter's  offence  was  that  in  a 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  he  had  complained 
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with   some    bitterness    of    the    persecution    which    the 
Dissenters  suffered.     As  Lord  Macaulay  tells  the  story, 
it  was  adjudged  a  crime  not  to  use  the  Prayer  Book.     For 
this  men  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped  of 
their  property,  and  locked  up  in  dungeons.     An  informa- 
tion was  filed  against  poor  Baxter,  oppressed,  as  he  was, 
by  age  and  infirmities.      The  accused  man  begged  for 
time  to  prepare  his  defence.     Jeffreys  burst  into  a  storm 
of  rage;  "Not  a  minute,"  he  cried,    "to  save  his  life;  I 
can  deal  with  saints,  as  well  as  with  sinners.    There  stands 
Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory,   and  if  Baxter  stood  on 
the  other,  the  two  greatest  rogues  in  the  Kingdom  would 
stand  together. "     When  the  trial  came  on,  at  Guildhall, 
Baxter's  friends,  who  loved  and  honored  him,  filled  the 
court.      At  his  side  stood  Doctor  William   Bates,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  non-conformist  divines.       Two   Whig 
barristers,  of  great  note,  Pollexpen  and  Wallop,  appeared 
for  the  defendant.      As  Pollexpen  began  to  address  the 
jury,  Jeffreys  broke  forth :    "  Pollexpen,  I  know  you  well, 
I  will  set  a  mark  on  you ;  you  are  the  patron  of  the  faction. 
This  is  an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical 
villian.      He  hates  the  Liturgy,  he  would  have  nothing 
but  long-winded  cant,  without  book."     And  so  Jeffreys 
went  on  and  called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore  that  it  would 
be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip  such  a  villian  through  the 
city.      Wallop,  the  associate  barrister,   then   interposed, 
but  was  quickly  silenced.     Then  Baxter  himself  attempted 
to  put  in  a  word,  but  was  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  calling  Baxter  a "  snivelling  Presbyterian,"  and 
fixing  his  savage  eye  on  Bates,  said:  "There  is  a  doctor 
of  the  party  at  your  elbow,   but,   by  the  grace  of  God 
Almighty,  I  will  crush  you  all. "      The  noise  of  weeping 
was  heard  from  some  of  those  who  surrounded   Baxter. 
"Snivelling  calves,"  said  the  Judge.       He  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  500  marks,  to  lie  in  prison  till  he  paid  it, 
and  be  bound  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.      It  is 
said  Jeffreys  wished  him  to  be  whipped  at  the  tail  of  a 
cart.     The  King  remitted  his  fine,  but  he  was  kept  in 
prison  three  years  and  six  months.     It  is  obvious  that  in 
the  two  noted  instances,   cited  from  many,   the  accused 
were  punished  not  so  much  for  what  they  had  written  as 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  in  favor  of  a  larger  personal 
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liberty  than  the  tyrannical  authorities  would  concede. 
Time  will  not  permit  further  citations  showing  the 
history  of  the  fight  that  has  been  going  on  many  years 
for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  Compared  with 
numerous  instances  in  prior  history,  the  treatment  of 
Home  was  moderate,  yet  a  few  years  later  it  looked 
severe  and  outrageous.  While  Attorney-General  Thurlow 
urged  the  pillory  for  Home,  Mansfield  did  not  inflict  it. 
Tracing  English  history  in  a  sequential  sense  in  our  own 
Colonial  and  later  history,  we  find  this  despotic  tendency 
to  suppress  personal  freedom.  Not  to  cite  cases  in  our 
Colonial  history,  we  had  a  noted  one  as  late  as  in  1854,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  in  Boston,  through  indictment,  to 
punish  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  and  Wendell  Phillips  for 
expressing  their  opinions  in  Faneuil  Hall  as  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  methods  used  to  enforce 
it  in  the  case  of  Burns,  a  fugitive  slave,  which  aroused  a 
wide  interest  in  Boston  and  throughout  the  country.  In 
this  famous  case,  the  Federal  Judges,  though  eager  for 
the  indictment,  seem  to  have  got  tired  of  the  job,  and 
upon  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment  upon  technical 
grounds,  promptly  granted  the  motion. 

The  history  of  liberty,  of  freedom  of  speech,  as  known 
to  English-speaking  people,  is  the  history  of  struggling 
oppressed  human  nature,  whether  in  our  own  or  in  the 
mother  country.  It  is  the  higher  aspiration  of  manhood 
to  live  nearer  to  Him  who  is  "  the  Author  of  Liberty." 

When  the  War  of  the  Revolution  came  to  an  end,  the 
British  constitution,  though  the  Colonies  were  lost, 
remained  substantially  as  we  now  know  it,  saving,  of 
course,  such  amendments  as  a  conservative  progress  has 
permitted.  The  American  Republic  was  wisely  estab- 
lished upon  the  basis  of  a  written  constitution  guaranteeing 
liberty  to  its  people.  Let  us  hope  that  both  nations  may 
help  by  arbitrations,  and  in  other  ways,  and  not  hinder 
what  is  best  for  humanity,  and  that  both  may  become 
more  and  more,  as  the  years  go  on,  co-operative  powers 
in  promoting  the  best  civilization  in  the  world. 
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IN  presenting  any  part  of  the  life  or  doings  of  any  great  man,  it 
is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  avoid  presenting  also  other  men 
and  other  things.  What  a  man  thinks  and  does,  what  his  opinions 
and  impulses  are,  what  his  relation  to  coincident  events  and  affairs, 
his  heredity,  his  environment,  the  effect  upon  him  of  the  opinions 
and  the  personality  of  other  men,  the  influence  of  all  these  varied 
things  that  happen,  and  of  which  he  is  a  part,  all  these  things 
are  so  interwoven  with  the  man  himself,  that  in  order  to  get  a 
just  appreciation  of  him,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  as  well. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  in  the  story  of  George  Clinton,  as  we  shall 
see.  The  people  among  whom  he  lived,  the  locality  where  he 
lived,  the  great  Hudson  River  Valley  so  intimately  connected 
with  him  in  his  career,  the  events  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  a  part,  during  the  period  that  preceded  the 
Revolution,  the  events  of  that  Revolution  itself,  all  these  neces- 
sarily have  much  to  do  with  the  life  of  George  Clinton. 

It  hence  will  be  impossible  to  the  present  task,  to  omit  a  large 
consideration  of  all  of  these,  in  attempting  to  set  out  something 
of  the  place  which  George  Clinton  occupied  in  history,  and  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  his  character  and  of  what  he  did. 
Therefore,  although  much  will  be  said  about  the  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  of  other  men,  yet  are  we  in  fact  dealing 
with  George  Clinton. 

Many  of  the  events  that  happened  then,  though  inconspicuous 
when  compared  with  others,  were  in  fact  momentous  to  us.    The 
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men  who  acted  their  part  then,  have  their  place  in  history,  though 
we  do  not  often  dwell  upon  their  story.  Among  them  were  many 
who,  out  of  real  native  worth,  wrought  great  things,  and  they 
have  come  to  be  historic  and  to  be  inseparable  from  the  story  of 
our  country  and  the  State.  Some  of  them  were  specially  fitted 
by  nature  and  by  heredity,  for  their  work,  and  were  called  of 
God  to  it,  and  of  none  can  this  be  more  truly  said  than  of 
George  Clinton. 

This  country  of  ours  gives  equal  opportunity  to  all,  and  God 
forbid  the  time  when  the  worship  of  wealth  shall  so  take  posses- 
sion of  it  that  it  shall  make  wealth  the  symbol  of  personal  worth. 
Notwithstanding  any  of  our  fears,  I  believe  it  will  never  come. 
But  although  we  endorse  the  abstract  sentiment  of  our  fathers 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  yet  there  is  an  heredity  of 
fitness,  which  cannot  be  counted  out,  and  men  become  trained  in 
long  lines  of  blood  and  development  for  the  work  God  has  for 
them  to  do. 

George  Clinton  came  of  a  line  of  soldiers  and  true  men.  His 
great-grandfather,  William  Clinton,1  was  a  soldier  in  the  royalist 
army  and  he  fought  for  Charles  I.,  in  those  days  that  produced 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Roundheads.  Irving  gives  his  name  as 
Gen.  Charles  Clinton.3  The  King  fell  and  the  great  Protector 
came  to  be  the  fountain-head  of  English  liberty,  at  least  of  that 
period,  and  of  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy  with  its  development, 
which  includes  religious  liberty.  In  the  fall  of  that  King,  the 
blood  was  spilled  that  flowing  in  his  veins  meant  oppression 
and  repression,  but  spilled  upon  the  ground  it  enriched  England 
and  fertilized  it  and  gave  a  new  start  and  an  impulse  to 
the  growth  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  triumph  of  the 
Roundheads  drove  out  the  followers  of  the  King,  and  William 
Clinton  found  refuge  in  France  for  a  time,  but  later  he  went 
to  Scotland.3  There  he  married.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
religious  tendencies,  prejudices  or  opinions  before  Charles  I. 
fell,  but  presumptively  from  his  official  rank  in  the  army  of  the 
King  they  were  toward  the  establishment.  I  have  before  this 
wondered  if  by  breathing  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  air,  or  perhaps 
by  the  influence  of  a  good  Scotch  wife,  there  was  planted  in  him, 
and   through  him  in  the  line  of  his  descendants,  some  of  the 

i.  Clinton  Papers;  vol.  i,  p.  15.  2.  Irving's  Washington  ;  book  2,  p.  70. 
3.  Clinton  Papers;  vol.  1,  p.  15. 
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stern  Calvinistic  iron  and  sinew  and  spirit  which  grew  and 
developed  and  came  out  to  notice  in  the  line  of  his  descendants 
and  in  the  person  of  his  great-grandsons,  James  and  George 
Clinton,  both  of  whom,  just  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  were 
in  the  Church  records  of  Orange  County  as  District  trustees  of 
a  Presbyterian  Church.1  The  Tory  historian,  Jones,  writing  of 
George  Clinton,  speaks  of  him  as  a  "rigid,  true  Presbyterian,"  a 
"  hypocrite."2 

But  William  Clinton  did  not  escape  in  Scotland  from  perse- 
cution as  a  result  of  his  former  royalist  connections  and  perhaps 
his  yet  treasured  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  the  fallen  King.  It 
may  have  been  in  a  degree,  a  "  fool's  errand  "  that  begat  trouble 
for  him.  Even  the  best  men  sometimes  will  talk,  and  a  soldier's 
life  of  adventure  and  danger  is  full  of  romance,  and  of  story, 
and  none  more  than  a  soldier  likes  to  talk  of  his  campaigns  and 
dangers.  He  was  at  all  events  compelled  to  seek  safety  and  fled 
with  his  wife  to  Ireland  and  there  soon  after  died,  leaving  an 
only  son,  James,  then  only  two  years  old.  James  married  and 
his  son  Charles  (named  perhaps  for  the  King  or  Prince  Charlie) 
was  born  to  him  in  County  Longford,  Ireland,  in  1690. 3 

The  stories  of  the  strange  new  things  in  this  then  new  world 
across  the  seas,  and  the  opportunity  for  adventure,  filled  the 
mind  and  excited  imagination  and  attention  in  the  old  world. 
Perhaps  those  stories  offered  gratification  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture in  Charles  Clinton,  then  grown  to  be  nearly  forty  years  of 
age,  and  created  in  him  desire,  and  nerved  him,  in  1729  to  organ- 
ize an  expedition  of  70  souls  and  with  them  to  cross  the  great 
stormy  sea.  They  sailed  in  the  ship  "  George  and  Annie  "  for 
America.4  When  we  think  of  the  ships  of  this  day,  and  the  ships 
of  those  days,  what  a  ship  the  "  George  and  Annie  "  must  have 
been  !  Would  we  to-day,  even  the  most  adventurous  of  us,  trust 
ourselves  in  such  a  craft  to  cross  the  now  familiar  waters  ? 

It  is  said  that  their  destination  was  Philadelphia.  The  voy- 
age was  not  itself  without  adventure.  The  strange  actions  of  the 
ship's  captain  begat  suspicion  among  the  voyagers  and  we  are 
told  that  the  company  sought  to  induce  their  leader,  Charles 
Clinton,  to  assume  command  of  the  ship.5  We  at  once  imagine 
he  must  have  already  shown  among  his  qualities,  fitness  to  com- 

1.  Ruttenber's  History  of  Newburgh;  p.  299.  2.  Jones  History  of  N.  Y.; 
vol.  2,  p.  326.     3.  Clinton  Papers;  vol.  1,  p.  15.     4.  Idem.     5.  Idem. 
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mand  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  to  have  induced  such  an  offer  of 
command.  He  declined  the  task  however  and  then  the  evidently 
well  to  do  party,  by  large  gifts  of  money,  induced  the  crafty 
captain  to  fulfil  his  engagement  and  to  put  them  safely  ashore  in 
America,  and  the  whole  company  bound  for  a  new  land  were 
glad  indeed  to  be  landed  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,1 
where  they  tarried  until  1731,  and  then  took  up  a  further  tramp, 
and  a  new  stage  in  their  journey,  and  came  to  the  grand  river  and 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  made  their  home  at  Little 
Britain,  then  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Clinton,  the  leader  of  the  colonists,  was  educated  it 
seems  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  He  became  a  lawyer.  Later  he 
was  first  Judge  of  his  county.  The  instincts  born  in  him  and 
inherited  from  his  grandfather,  with  the  ever  conscious  necessity 
of  protection  from  the  savages  of  the  forest,  led  him  also  to 
become  a  soldier,  and  they  fortified  and  defended  the  farms,  and 
later  we  find  him  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Militia  Regi- 
ment of  his  county.  His  was  no  paper  title  only,  for  he  served 
the  colony  with  his  regiment  in  the  field  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  campaigns,  far  from  Little  Britain,  along  the  north 
borders  and  along  the  great  lake  and  in  the  wilderness  resisting 
the  French  and  Indians,  who  came  down  from  the  then  French 
Canada,  to  ravage  the  British  colony  of  New  York.2 

Two  sons  had  been  born  to  him,  James  Clinton  and  George 
Clinton,  both  to  write  their  names  high  on  the  historic  roll  of 
sons  of  New  York  ;  James  as  a  Major  General  in  the  war  for 
independence  and  from  whom  sprang  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  dis- 
tinguished son,  a  name  not  necessary  to  enlighten  a  New  Yorker 
about,  but  the  younger  son,  George,  became  not  only  distin- 
guished as  a  general  officer  and  a  soldier,  but  a  most  prominently 
great  figure  in  the  early  history  of  the  State  and  the  nation  and 
a  leader  of  the  people.  These  two  sons,  as  mere  boys,  accom- 
panied their  father  and  his  regiment  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  the  eldest,  James,  as  captain  of  one  of  the  regimental  com- 
panies, and  George  as  a  lieutenant,  no  doubt  in  his  brother's 
company.3  They  thus  early  showed  themselves  as  worthy  sons 
and  scions  of  a  soldier  family,  and,  as  very  young  fellows,  they 
distinguished    themselves,  also  among   their  other   adventures, 

1.  Clinton  Papers;  vol.  1,  p.  15.  2.  Irving's  Washington  ;  book  2,  p.  71. 
3.  Idem;  p.  71. 
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by  capturing  an  armed  French  vessel  on  Lake  Cham  plain.1 
Charles  Clinton  was  a  patriot  and  on  his  death  bed  in  1773, 
being  88  years  of  age,  charged  his  sons  to  stand  by  the  liberties 
of  their  country.2  They  were  born  to  it  and  needed  not  the 
admonition. 

But  it  is  with  the  story  of  George  Clinton  that  we  have  to  do 
to-day. 

George  Clinton  was  born  at  Little  Britain,  Ulster,  now 
Orange  County,  July  26,  1739.3  Adventure  was  a  large  part  of 
his  story.  In  1755,  when  only  16  years  of  age,  he  was  for  a  time 
a  sailor  boy  and  sailed  from  New  York  on  a  privateer,4  but 
returning  home  when  scarce  20  years  old,  as  lieutenant  he 
accompanied  his  father  and  brother  in  the  same  regiment,  to  the 
Canadian  frontier  and  Lake  Champlain  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  in  the  Wilderness,  and  along  Ontario  and  against  Fort 
Frontenac.5 

The  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1763,  brought 
the  three  Clintons  home  to  peaceful  pursuits.  George,  born  to 
conflict  of  one  kind  or  another,  turned  about  for  occupation 
most  to  his  taste,  and  chose  the  calling  of  his  father.  He  became 
a  lawyer,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1764  by  Governor  Cad- 
walader  Colden,6  lawyers  in  those  days  being  licensed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony.  Strange  that  when  later  on  he  became 
General  Clinton  and  Governor  Clinton  he  sent  the  grandson  of 
the  same  Cadwalader  Colden  to  Kingston  Jail  as  a  spy.7 

Those  days  did  not  offer  continuous  occupation  to  the  coun- 
try lawyer,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  met  all  the  demands  of 
Clinton's  nature,  and  so  he  added  politics  to  the  things  that  in- 
terested him,  and  thus  early  in  his  life  came  before  the  people  in 
that  line.  He  became  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
his  county,  and  engaged  in  legal  strifes  generally,  and  not  of 
his  own,  only.  That  was  a  greater  place  in  those  days  than  in 
these,  although  there  was  then  less  money  in  it.  His  father  had 
risen  from  a  legal  practitioner,  whatever  it  then  was,  to  the 
bench,  and  so  also  the  son,  for  he  soon  became  Surrogate  and 
Probate  Judge  of  the  County,8  and,  according  to  the  practice 
then,  and  for  long  years  later,  and  perhaps  in  some  places  until 

1.  Clinton  Papers  ;  vol.  1,  p.  17.  2.  Irving's  Washington  ;  book  2,  p.  71. 
3.  Clinton  Papers,  vol.  1.,  p.  17.  4.  Idem;  p.  17.  5.  Idem;  p.  17.  6.  Idem; 
p.  18.     7.    Idem;  p.  788.     8.  Idem;  p.  18. 
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these  days,  the  general  adviser  of  widows  and  of  the  representa- 
tives of  estates  of  deceased  persons.  In  1768  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York, 
and  sat  in  that  body  for  seven  successive  years.1 

The  grievances  of  the  colonies  and  their  complaints,  against 
the  then  existing  kind  of  British  rule,  and  of  taxation  without 
representation  had  reached  abroad  and  was  loudly  heard  in  the 
mother  country.  I  wonder  if  such  rule  was  not  on  the  whole 
for  the  benefit  of  the  future  of  our  country,  for  what  would 
have  happened  we  do  not  know,  if  the  colonies  had  then  been 
colonies  of  that  "  veiled  republic  "  of  to-day.  But  even  then  the 
Colonists  had  their  friends  in  England.  Pitt,  the  great  Com- 
moner, espoused  their  cause.  Col.  Isaac  Barre,  in  old  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  in  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  in  a  public  speech  called 
the  colonists  "  Sons  of  Liberty."  2  As  the  opprobrious  epithet 
"  Beggars  of  the  Sea  "  was  adopted  by  the  victorious  Dutch 
sailors  who  swept  the  sea  and  nailed  the  broom  to  the  masthead 
and  used  it  for  a  figurehead  on  their  ships,  and  made  the  epithet 
a  title  of  honor,  our  ancestors  took  up  those  words  "  Sons  of 
Liberty  "  and  formed  an  organization,  necessarily  secret,  but 
which  had  its  members  in  many  American  cities  and  towns,  and 
there  are  some  of  us  who  to-day  are  most  happy  to  include  in 
our  genealogical  story  a  descent  from  one  of  the  later  acknowl- 
edged u  Sons  of  Liberty." 

Just  to  enumerate  a  few  only  of  the  grievances  of  the  colo- 
nies against  British  rule  :  Town  meetings  were  forbidden  ;  juries 

1.  N.  Y.  Civil  List,  Ed.  of  1888,  pp.  311,  312. 

2.  The  words  of  the  speech  of  Col.  Barre  in  that  connection  were:  "  They 
planted  by  your  care  !  No  ;  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.  They 
fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated,  unhospitable  country,  where 
they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable  ;  and  among  others  to  the  cruelties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and 
I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
God's  earth  ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met 
all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own 
country,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  should  have  been  their  friends. 

"  They  nourished  up  by  your  indulgence  ?  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of 
them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in 
sending  persons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were 
perhaps  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  member  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy 
out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions  and  to  prey  upon  them  ;  men 
whose  behavior  on  many  occasions  had  caused  the  blood  of  those  Sons  of 
Liberty  to  recoil  within  them  ;  men  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice, 
some  who,  to  my  knowledge  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to 
escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own." 
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were  drawn  to  consist  only  of  those  who  favored  the  rule  of  the 
King  and  had  set  themselves  against  the  cause  of  the  colonies  ; 
persons  accused  of  crime  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  and  even  to 
England  for  trial  ;  the  stamp  act  had  been  enacted  and  its  time 
of  taking  effect  approached  ;  the  Quebec  act  was  passed,  adding 
all  the  land  west  of  the  Alleghanys  to  the  Canadas  ;  the  billet- 
ing act  which  quartered  troops  upon  the  people,  a  thing  utterly 
unheard  of  in  these  days.  As  we,  in  these  days,  look  back  to 
those  days,  we  wonder  at  the  accumulating  list  of  wrongs  and 
the  increasing  oppression  suffered  by  our  fathers,  and  at  their 
long-endured  oppression,  their  patience,  and  yet  their  loyalty  to 
legal  rule. 

A  Congress,  composed  of  representatives  of  nine  of  the  col- 
onies, met  in  New  York  October  7,  1765,  and  strongly  protested 
against  the  Stamp  act  and  other  acts  in  repression  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  claimed  the  right  of  petition,  of  trial  by  jury,  of 
taxation  only  by  representatives  of  those  taxed. 

The  meeting  and  the  action  of  that  Congress  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  united  action  by  all  the  separate  colonies. 

The  decade  that  followed  did  not  serve  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tions nor  to  reconcile  the  people,  for  more  and  other  oppressions 
came.  The  tea  tax  followed.  The  attempt  to  quarter  troops 
upon  the  people  and  their  resistance  brought  on  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre. The  quartering  of  troops  upon  the  people  was  no  imag- 
inary burden,  but  so  real  a  wrong  and  grievance  and  outrage, 
that  it  later  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  long  list  of 
wrongs  and  grievances  recited  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  touched  most  sharply  sensibilities  and  personal  rights. 
It  invaded  the  home  life,  and  its  sanctity.  It  came  as  close  as 
could  be  to  all  who  suffered  from  it.  It  was  a  continual  threat 
to  those  whose  houses  had  not  yet  been  invaded,  that  their  turn 
might  come  next.  It  was  a  continual  menace  and  was  most 
heartily  resented. 

The  Boston  tea  party  of  December,  1773,  belongs  to  that 
period.  In  November,  1773,  in  the  port  of  New  York,  another 
tea  party  was  held  and  three  tea  ships  were  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  cargo  of  tea  in  another,  eighteen  chests  were 
found  on  board  and  were  thrown  into  the  bay.  A  merchant  ship 
commanded  by  Captain  Chambers  arrived,  and  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty, disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  her  and  the  tea  was  thrown 
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overboard  by  them.1  In  November,  1773,  New  York  merchants, 
even  earlier  than  in  Boston,  refused  to  allow  the  landing  of  tea 
either  with  or  without  duty  paid.2 

Another  Continental  Congress,  historically  called  the  first  but 
really  the  second  Continental  Congress,  met  September  5,  1774, 
in  Philadelphia.  Twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  repre- 
sented. Not  yet  was  independence  even  thought  of.  It  adopted 
the  celebrated  "  Articles  of  Association."  It  approved  the  resist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  obnoxious  acts  and  counseled  in  cases  of  attempted 
enforcement  that  all  America  ought  to  support  opposition 
thereto.  It  also  summoned  another  Continental  Congress  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  May  10th,  1775. 

In  the  colony  of  New  York  especially,  the  Association  pledge, 
a  document  for  individual  signatures  pledging  resistance  to 
English  oppression,  was  most  widely  circulated  and  signed.3 
Signature  was  pressed  upon  all.  Everyone  must  sign  or  decline 
to  sign.  The  lines  were  drawn  between  those  who  sustained  the 
crown  and  the  patriots  who  maintained  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies and  resented  and  resisted  their  wrongs.  It  was  not  designed 
as  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  as  a  bond  and  pledge  of  union  in 
opposition  to  oppression.  It  served  to  distinguish  who  was 
who  ;    to  call  out  the  brave  who  were  courageous   enough  to 

1.  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  2,  p.  586.  The  destruction 
of  tea  was  by  men  disguised  by  Indians  and  called  "  Mohawks."  There  may 
have  been  an  understanding  at  both  Boston  and  New  York,  for  in  each  tea 
party  the  actors  were  disguised  as  Indians. 

2.  Bancroft,  U.  S.,  vol.  4,  p.  172.     Irving' s  Washington,  Book  I,  p.  245. 

3.  Calendar  of  Revolutionary  manuscripts  on  file  in  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  5  to  99.  The  form  of  the  Association  pledge  was  as  fol- 
lows ;  "Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  America 
depend  under  God,  on  the  firm  union  of  its  inhabitants  in  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  safety  ;  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
preventing  anarchy  and  confusion  which  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  powers  of 

government,  we,  the  freemen,  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of ,  being 

greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of  the  Ministry  to  raise  a  revenue  in 
America,  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  scene  now  acting  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  resolve  Never  to  Become  Slaves  ;  and  do  asso- 
ciate, under  all  the  ties  of  religion,  honor  and  love  to  our  country,  to  adopt  and 
endeavor  to  carry  into  execution  whatever  measures  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Continental  Congress  or  resolved  upon  by  our  Provincial  Convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  our  Constitution,  and  opposing  the  execution  of  the 
several  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  until  a  reconcilation  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  on  Constitutional  principles  (which  we  most  ardently 
desire)  can  be  obtained  ;  and  that  we  will  in  all  things  follow  the  advice  of  the 
General  Committee  respecting  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  order,  and  the  safety  of  individuals  and  property." 
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stand  by  the  cause  of  the  colonies  ;  and  to  black  list  those  who 
dared  not,  and  place  them  with  those  who  clung  to  the  aristo- 
cratic relations  with  the  rich  and  the  official  classes. 

The  names  of  James  Clinton  and  George  Clinton  are  found 
of  course  among  those  who  signed  the  Association  pledge. 

Through  all  this  period  of  ferment  George  Clinton  had  lived 
and  grown  as  the  people  grew,  strong  and  heroic,  and  loving  the 
liberty  which  was  sought  more  and  more.  He  was  forward  in 
all  that  concerned  those  who  resented  the  wrongs  heaped  upon 
the  colonies.  He  emerged  from  his  local  sphere  of  Ulster 
County  in  1768,  when  he  was  elected  representative  from  his 
county  to  the  Thirtieth  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of 
New  York.1  That  Assembly  was  elected  for  five  years,  and  com- 
menced its  session  October  27,  1768,  but  by  its  action  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  so  offended  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  that  on 
the  2d  day  of  January,  1769,  it  was  dissolved  by  him.2 

Early  in  1769  the  Thirty- first  General  Assembly  of  this  Col- 
ony was  elected  under  the  cry  of  "  No  Lawyers  and  no  Presby- 
terians." The  lawyers  were  devoted  to  the  vital  principles  of 
civil  liberty  and  the  Presbyterians  were  engaged  in  efforts  to  se- 
cure religious  equality  before  the  law,  which  was  denied  by  the 
Government.3 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  April,  1769.  George  Clinton 
had  been  again  chosen  a  representative  of  his  county,4  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  body.  It  was  a  stormy  body.  It  had  a  strong 
Tory  party  in  it,  which  was  all  subservient  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  King,  and  to  the  influences  of  the  aristocratic  element  in 
the  colony.  The  patriots  were  divided  into  two  factions,  one 
for  radical  resistance,  and  the  other  for  resistance,  too,  but  for  a 
more  conservative  and  quiet  treatment  of  the  matter.5 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  man  as  George  Clinton  was, 
while  a  member  of  that  General  Assembly  of  the  colony,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  felt  their  grievances  keenly,  and  his 
feeling  was  intensified  by  such  an  environment,  the  Tory  element 
so  strong,  and  the  party  of  the  people  divided  in  counsel  and  in 
action.  He  threw  himself  with  might  and  main  in  favor  of  the 
cause  of  the  people  against  such  rule  as  Great  Britain  gave  them. 
While  sitting  in  that  Colonial  Legislative  Assembly,  and  not  by 

1.  N.  Y.  Civil  List,  Ed.  of  1888,  pp.  311,  312.  2.  Idem,  p.  109.  3.  Idem, 
p.  109.     4.  Idem,  p.  312.     5.  Idem,  p.  109. 
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any  means  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  became  at  once  a  promi- 
nent figure,  and  among  all  who  surrounded  him  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  party  protesting  and  petitioning  for  redress,  and 
resenting  the  grievances  of  the  people  and  the  encroachments  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Colonists.  The  Assembly  was  attacked  as 
having  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  people.  Alexander  McDougal, 
a  patriot  of  the  City  of  New  York,  afterward  a  Major-General  in 
the  Continental  Army,  issued  a  circular  charging  the  Assembly 
with  disloyalty  to  the  people  and  with  abandonment  and  be- 
trayal of  their  cause.1  He  was  arrested,  and  for  months  was 
imprisoned  and  then  brought  before  the  Assembly  for  trial,  and 
it  was  George  Clinton  who,  with  ardor  and  zeal,  defended  Mc- 
Dougal before  that  body.2 

It  can  well  and  most  truly  be  said  that  George  Clinton  was  no 
demagogue,  and  he  was  very  near  to  the  people. 

The  General  Assembly  refused  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  previous  Continental  Congress,  and  refused  to  use  or 
circulate  or  enforce  the  Articles  of  Association.3  The  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  1774  had  appointed  another  Continental  Con- 
gress to  sit  in  May,  1775,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  New 
York  refused  to  appoint  deputies  to  that  Congress.4 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Conservative  Merchants  of 
New  York,  and  known  as  the  Committee  of  Sixty,  and  also 
known  as  the  Executive  Committee,  issued  a  call  for  a  Provin- 
cial Convention  to  meet  in  New  York  City  in  March,  1775,  to 
elect  deputies  to  represent  the  Colony  of  New  York  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.5  George  Clinton  was  elected  a  member  of 
that  Convention.     It  sat  in  New  York  April  20,  1775. 

What  a  month  was  that  month  of  April,  1775  !  The  day  be- 
fore the  Convention  sat,  April  19,  1775,  was  made  eternally  a 
part  of  the  history  of  our  country  by  the  conflicts  at  Lexington 
and  at  Concord  Bridge,  where  patriot  blood  flowed  and  bap- 
tized a  patriot  people,  for  a  great  struggle,  and  sealed  the  cer- 
tainty of  American  independence.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York  had  held  its  last  meeting  April  3,  adjourn- 
ing to  May  3,  but  it  was  never  to  meet  again.  The  same  Com- 
mittee of  Sixty,  which  called  the  Convention  to  elect  deputies  to 

1.  McDougal's  circular,  signed  "A  Son  of  Liberty,"  in  full  in  Clinton 
papers,  Vol.  I.,  p.  no.  2.  N.  Y.  Civil  List,  Ed.  of  1888,  p.  no.  3,  Idem,  p.  119, 
4.  Calendar  of  Rev.  MS,,  Vol,  I.,  p.  3.     5.  Idem.  p.  3. 
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the  Continental  Congress,  added  to  the  events  of  that  month  of 
April  by  issuing  a  call  inviting  the  counties  to  elect  delegates  to 
a  Provincial  Congress,1  and  George  Clinton  was  chosen  one  of 
those  delegates.2  That  body  met  May  22,  and  then  became  in 
fact  the  successor  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony,  for 
the  powers  of  the  Assembly  were  in  fact  superseded  and  assumed 
by  that  Provincial  Congress  in  May,  1775,  and  that  General  As- 
sembly never  met  again,  although  it  had  a  life  on  paper,  by  rea- 
son only  of  being  from  time  to  time,  nine  times  prorogued,3 
until  May,  1776,  after  which  no  pretense  even  on  paper  recorded 
its  continuing  life,  and  it  was  never  afterward  heard  of.  The 
very  name  of  Colony  had  become  distasteful  to  the  patriot  peo- 
ple, and  was  dropped,  and  the  Colony  of  New  York  disappeared 
from  history,  and  from  Apri],  1775,  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Province  of  New  York. 

What  an  atmosphere  had  been  made  by  these  events  for  the 
Second  Continental  Congress,  and  how  events  hurried  on  one 
after  another. 

The  Convention  met  April  20,  1775,  tne  next  day  after  Lex- 
ington. Young  man  as  he  was,  George  Clinton's  place  as  a 
patriot  leader  had  already  been  fixed  and  made  evident,  and  the 
Convention  named  him  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Province 
of  New  York  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  Continental  Congress  met  May  10,  1775,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  it  was  on  that  very  day  that  Ticonderoga  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  patriots,  led  by  Ethan  Allen.  George  Clinton  took  his 
seat  May  15,  1775,  having  for  associates  as  representatives  from 
New  York  such  men  as  John  Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  William 
Floyd,  Francis  Lewis  and  Lewis  Morris. 

Clinton  having  been  also  elected  in  May  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  he  could 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  position  in  the  two  bodies,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  and  the  Continental  Congress  meeting  at  the 
same  time,  at  places  then  very  distant  from  each  other,  but  we 
cannot  assume  that  he  slighted  either  patriotic  duty. 

War  was  inevitable,  though  there  was  no  formal  declaration 
of  war,  and  preparations  for  conflict  went  on.  On  June  15,  1775, 
George  Washington,  who  was  a  member  from  Virginia  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  was  appointed  by  that  body  General  and 

1.  N.  Y.  Civil  List,  Ed.  of  1888,  p.  113.     2.  Idem,     3.  Idem,  p.  312. 
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Commander-in-Chief,  and  measures  were  taken  to  raise  an  army. 
On  June  17,  two  days  later,  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought,  and 
Warren  had  given  up  his  life  for  his  country. 

We  can  scarce  understand  the  hour  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  those  men  lived.  As  we  read  the  story  of  those  early 
conflicts,  how  long  drawn  upon  was  the  patience  of  those  pa- 
triotic men  !  Stung  and  rasped  and  goaded  by  the  continued 
oppressive  rule,  and  the  accumulating  oppressions  suffered  by 
the  people,  the  repeated  collisions  with  the  King's  army,  and  the 
blood  of  their  fallen  fellows  that  cried  out  from  the  ground  for 
vindication,  they  yet  sought  to  make  terms  with  the  King,  and 
in  proclaiming  a  general  fast  throughout  the  United  Colonies, 
directed  that  the  people  should  recognize  the  King  as  their  law- 
ful sovereign,  and  look  to  God  for  restoration  of  their  rights  and 
for  reconciliation  with  the  parent  State. 

Final  action  toward  independence  was  not  taken  in  any  form 
until  June  7,  1776,  when  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
moved  in  Continental  Congress  a  resolution  that  "  these  United 
Colonies  are  and  of  right  should  be  free  and  independent  States." 
This  resolution  was  debated  two  days,  and  then  further  consid- 
eration postponed  until  July  2,  in  order  that  delegates  might 
consult  their  constituents  about  it,  and,  meanwhile,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  five,  of  which  Jefferson  was  chairman. 
That  resolution  contained  the  germ  of  the  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1776,  the  Congress 
adopted  the  resolution  amplified  in  these  words,  "  Resolved  that 
these  United  Colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent States,  and  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  that  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dis- 
solved." This,  we  see,  was  the  real  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Washington  was  already  in  the  field.  New  York  had  been  in- 
vaded, and  at  the  summons  of  Washington  Clinton  at  once  hur- 
riedly left  Philadelphia  and  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
and  went  to  the  defense  of  his  State,  not,  however,  until  he  had 
voted,  July  2,  1776,  for  the  first  resolution,  the  real  Declaration 
of  Independence,  but  before  the  document  we  know  as  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  had  been  written  out  by  Jefferson  and 
reported  ready  for  individual  signature  by  the  members  of  that 
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Congress.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  his  name  is  not  written  at 
the  foot  of  that  document,  amidst  that  galaxy  of  immortal  names, 
and  adding  another  to  the  four  representatives  of  New  York  who 
signed  the  paper,  few,  indeed,  for  our  great  Empire  State;  but 
his  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  great  commander,  and  to  arms 
and  to  a  higher  duty,  will  ever  explain  to  those  who  read  or  hear 
the  reason  why,  and  will  place  his  name  in  honor  with  them. 

The  actual  separation  of  the  several  colonies,  each  from  the 
other,  becomes  most  apparent  when  we  consider  the  fact,  that 
although  the  Continental  Congress  raised  its  moneys  for  the  war 
and  had  troops  which  were,  in  fact,  raised  by  authority  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  officers  were  appointed  by  it,  yet  in 
the  several  colonies  the  legislative  bodies  to  a  large  extent  di- 
rected military  matters  within  their  bounds,  and  there  were 
troops  called  Regiments  of  the  Line  of  each  Colony,  as  the  New 
York  line,  the  Massachusetts  line,  etc.,  and  there  were  Commit- 
tees of  Safety  in  the  colonies  which  also  exercised  authority  of  a 
very  actual  nature.  Still,  with  all  this  divided  authority,  the 
practical  unity  of  the  people  in  the  cause  is  exemplified  in  the 
other  fact  that  there  was  so  little  substantial  division  and  dissen- 
sion. There  were  remarkable  personal  enmities  and  jealousies. 
Place  seekers  abounded  then  as  now,  who  would  risk  their  coun- 
try's cause  for  their  own  gain.  There  were  many  who  coveted 
the  places  and  command  of  others.  There  were  those  who  as- 
pired even  to  the  place  that  Washington  occupied,  and  bitter  and 
libelous  things  were  both  written  and  said  of  him.  But  how  su- 
preme was  Washington  above  them  all.  We  stand  in  admiration 
of  his  colossal  figure,  and  his  incomparable  character,  despite  of 
all  libels  and  enmities  and  ambitions  of  others.  Secure  in  his 
place  of  command,  and  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
countrymen,  which  he  was  never  by  any  mistake  or  misfortune 
to  lose.  How  truly  after  his  death,  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  was  it  said  of  him  by  the  great  John  Marshall  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-citizens."1 

I.  Speech  of  John  Marshall  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  resolu 
tion  moved  by  him  adopted  by  the  House  December  19,  1700 

"  Mr.  Speaker 

The  melancholy  event  which  was  yesterday  announced  with  doubt,  has  been 
rendered  but  too  certain.     Our  Washington  is  no  more  !     The  hero,  the  patriot. 
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And  how  his  death  brought  from  the  lips  even  of  Jefferson,. 
the  words,  "  Washington's  fame  will  go  on  increasing  until  the 
brightest  constellation  in  yonder  heavens  shall  be  called  by  his 

and  the  sage  of  America  ;  the  man  on  whom*  in  times  of  danger  every  eye  was 
turned,  and  all  hopes  were  placed,  lives  now  only  in  his  great  actions,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  an  affectionate  and  afflicted  people. 

If,  sir,  it  had  not  been  usual  openly  to  testify  respect  for  the  memory  of  those 
whom  Heaven  has  selected  as  its  instruments  for  dispensing  good  to  man,  yet 
such  has  been  the  uncommon  worth,  and  such  the  extraordinary  incidents, 
which  have  marked  the  life  of  him  whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  that  the  whole 
American  nation,  impelled  by  the  same  feelings,  would  call  with  one  voice  for 
a  public  manifestation  of  that  sorrow,  which  is  so  deep  and  so  universal. 

More  than  any  other  individual,  and  as  much  to  one  individual  as  was 
possible,  has  he  contributed  to  found  this  our  wide-spreading  empire,  and  to 
give  to  the  western  world  independence  and  freedom. 

Having  effected  the  great  object  for  which  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
armies,  we  have  seen  him  convert  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare,  and  sink 
the  soldier  in  the  citizen. 

When  the  debility  of  our  federal  system  had  become  manifest,  and  the  bonds 
which  connected  this  vast  continent  were  dissolving,  we  have  seen  him  the 
chief  of  those  patroits  who  formed  for  us  a  constitution,  which,  by  preserving 
the  union,  will,  I  trust,  substantiate  and  perpetuate  those  blessings  which  our 
Revolution  had  promised  to  bestow. 

In  obedience  to  the  general  voice  of  his  country,  calling  him  to  preside  over 
a  great  people,  we  have  seen  him  once  more  quit  the  retirement  he  loved,  and, 
in  a  season  more  stormy  and  tempestuous  than  war  itself,  with  calm  and  wise 
determination  pursue  the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  and  contribute,  more 
than  any  other  could  contribute,  to  the  establishment  of  that  system  of  policy, 
which  will,  1  trust,  yet  preserve  our  peace,  our  honor,  and  our  independence. 

Having  been  twice  unanimously  chosen  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free 
people,  we  have  seen  him  at  a  time  when  his  re-election  with  universal  suffrage 
could  not  be  doubted,  afford  to  the  world  a  rare  instance  of  moderation,  by 
withdrawing  from  his  station  to  the  peaceful  walks  of  private  life. 

However  the  public  confidence  may  change,  and  the  public  affections 
fluctuate  with  respect  to  others,  with  respect  to  him  they  have,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  been  as  steady  as  his  own  firm  mind,  and 
as  constant  as  his  exalted  virtues. 

Let  us  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to 
our  departed  friend.  Let  the  grand  council  of  the  nation  display  those  senti- 
ments which  the  nation  feels.  For  this  purpose  I  hold  in  my  hand  some  reso- 
lutions, which  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  will  wait  on  the  President,  in  condolence  of  this 
mournful  event. 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker's  chair  be  shrouded  with  black,  and  that  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  House  wear  black  during  the  session. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  in  conjuction  with  one  from  the  Senate,  be 
appointed  to  consider  on  the  most  suitable  manner  of  paying  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  man,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-citizens." 

Marshall  stated  afterward,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  that  these  resolu- 
tions were  drafted  by  Col.  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  could  not  be  in  his 
place  to  offer  them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  at  least  three  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  resolutions,  one  other  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Unani- 
mously Resolved,  i.  That  this  house  will  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  condolence  of  this  national  calamity.  2.  That  the  speaker's  chair 
be  shrouded  in  black,  and  that  the  members  and  officers  of  the  house  wear 
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name."1      No  more  lofty  words  were  ever  written  than  compose 
theletter  of  the  Senate  of  the   United  States  to  John   Adams, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  condoling  with  him  upon 
the  death  of  Washington.2 

As  we  sail  upon  our  Hudson  River  which  flows  always  so 
peacefully,  or  hurry  along  its  waters  on    our   way  to  and  from 

mourning  during  the  session.  3.  That  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  be 
appointed  to  report  measures  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  expressive  of  the 
profound  sorrow  with  which  Congress  is  penetrated  on  the  loss  of  a 
citizen  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." 

1.  Daneslie's  Life  of  Jefferson,  p.  358. 

2.  Letter  to  John  Adams,  President,  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  December  23,  1799: 

"  Sir  : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  respectfully  take  leave  to  express  to  you 
their  deep  regret  for  the  loss  their  country  sustains  in  the  death  of  General 
George  Washington. 

This  event,  so  distressing  to  all  our  fellow-citizens,  must  be  peculiarly 
heavy  to  you,  who  have  long  been  associated  with  him  in  deeds  of  patriotism. 
Permit  us,  sir,  to  mingle  our  tears  with  yours.  On  this  occasion  it  is  manly 
to  weep.  To  lose  such  a  man  at  such  a  crisis,  is  no  common  calamity  to  the 
world.  Our  country  mourns  a  father.  The  Almighty  Disposer  of  human 
events  has  taken  from  us  our  greatest  benefactor  and  ornament.  It  becomes 
us  to  submit  with  reverence  to  him  "who  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion." 

With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of  our  Washington,  and  compare 
him  with  those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  fame.  Ancient 
and  modern  times  are  diminished  before  him.  Greatness  and  guilt  have  too 
often  been  allied  ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant.  The  destroyers 
of  nations  stood  abashed  at  the  majesty  of  his  virtues.  It  reproved  the  in- 
temperance of  their  ambition,  and  darkened  the  splendor  of  victory.  The 
scene  is  closed,  and  we  are  no  longer  anxious  lest  misfortune  should  sully  his 
glory ;  he  has  traveled  on  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  carried  with  him  an 
increasing  weight  of  honor  ;  he  has  deposited  it  safely,  where  misfortune  can- 
not tarnish  it,  where  malice  cannot  blast  it.  Favored  of  Heaven,  he  departed 
without  exhibiting  the  weakness  of  humanity.  Magnanimous  in  death,  the 
darkness  of  the  grave  could  not  obscure  his  brightness. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks  to  God,  his  glory  is  con- 
summated. Washington  yet  lives  on  earth  in  his  spotless  example  ;  his  spirit 
is  in  Heaven.  Let  his  countrymen  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
General,  the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtuous  sage.  Let  them  teach  their 
children  never  to  forget  that  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  his  example  are  their 
inheritance." 

Note. — In  this  connection,  though  not  related  to  the  death  of  Washington, 
but  to  the  person  and  story  of  the  man,  it  is  interesting  to  note  here  two  fairly 
authenticated  facts,  little  known,  that  when  Rochambeau  came  with  the  French 
troops  to  our  assistance  and  D'Estaing  came  with  a  fleet  of  war  vessels,  in  order 
that  there  should  not  be  an  element  of  dissension,  the  King  of  France  sent  to 
Washington  a  temporary  commission  as  Marshal  in  the  French  array,  that  he 
might  outrank  Rochambeau  in  command  of  the  French  troops,  and  also  a  com- 
mission as  Admiral  in  the  French  navy,  that  he  might  outrank  D'Estaing  and 
command  him  in  the  movements  of  the  French  war  vessels. 3 

3.  Our  French  Allies,  1778  to  1781,  pages  373  to  378.  Harper's  Book  of 
Facts,  page  833,  under  date  of  May  11,  1780.     Clinton  papers,  Vol.  I.,  p.  100. 
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the  marts  of  commerce  and  of  trade  and  of  a  ceaseless  industry, 
those  beautiful  waters,  fringed  with  the  most  bounteous  gifts  of 
nature,  its  shores  now  abounding  with  all  that  wealth  and  art  can 
add,  we  are  altogether  unconscious  of  the  sounds  and  the  para- 
phernalia of  war,  those  scenes  once  heard  and  knew,  and  of  the 
men  who  wrought  for  us  there,  and  the  intimate  and  important 
relation  that  this  river  had  to  that  great  birth  struggle  of  our 
country.  Yes,  we  seldom  think  of  the  men  who,  born  on,  or 
near  its  shores,  had  great  place  in  those  days,  a  hundred  and 
more  years  ago. 

The  importance  of  the  Hudson  River  as  a  means  of  access  to 
New  York  City  from  the  north  and  the  danger  involved  in  its 
possession  by  an  enemy  as  cutting  in  two  the  colonies  was  well 
recognized  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  French  had 
several  times  attempted  this  line  of  attack  from  her  Canadian 
colony.  Such  an  attack  was  planned  by  the  French  in  1689,  and 
Frontenac  in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  it  came  down  from  the 
north,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Schenectady  which  he  burned, 
and  scarce  any  parallel  to  that  campaign  for  ferocity  and  blood 
and  massacre  is  to  be  found  in  the  stories  of  the  most  savage 
warfare.  Later  came  Montcalm  over  the  same  ground  and  on 
the  same  errand.  Clinton  was  not  ignorant  of  what  all  that 
meant,  for  he  too,  as  we  have  already  seen,  when  only  19  years 
of  age  had  fought  on  the  northern  borders  of  New  York  and 
had  participated  in  successful  resistance  to  the  incursions  of  the 
French.  And  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  and  re- 
sistance to  the  bitter  end  became  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  strategists  of  the  English  army  did  not  originate, 
but  adopted,  the  long  well-known  scheme,  of  expeditions  north 
from  New  York  City  by  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  south 
from  the  Canadian  border  and  by  the  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson  River  to  New  York.  The  destruction  of  the  vessels  in 
Lake  Champlain,  the  attack  on  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
the  attack  upon  the  army  of  Washington  at  and  the  battle  of 
White  Plains,  the  treachery  of  Arnold  and  his  plan  to  deliver 
West  Point  to  the  enemy  and  the  battle  of  Saratoga  with  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  were  all  parts  of  the  general  plan  and 
persistent  attempt  to  cairy  out  such  a  project. 

No  American  officer  of  intelligence  and   of  general  informa- 
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tion  as  to  the  history  of  the  past  of  the  colonies,  but  knew  of  the 
importance  of  the  Hudson  River  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Washington,  of  course,  saw  and  appreciated  all  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  would  mean  to  the  fate  of  the 
colonies.  No  one  to-day  with  that  hindsight,  so  accurate  to 
pick  up  the  results  of  the  might-have-been,  fails  to  appreciate  it 
at  once.  To  separate  New  England  from  New  York  and  the 
other  colonies  west  and  south,  would  mean  to  take  our  cause  in 
detail  and  strike  at  will  against  our  divided  forces.  Separated 
from  each  other  and  by  so  grand  a  waterway,  which,  once  pos- 
sessed, could  be  held  securely  by  small  armed  craft,  and  with  the 
port  of  New  York  at  the  south  and  Albany  at  the  north  garri- 
soned with  troops,  communication  would  be  severed,  supplies 
cut  off  and  re-inforcements  prevented. 

Washington  saw  and  took  the  situation  in,  and  one  of  his 
letters  on  the  subject  is  an  example  of  terse  and  yet  of  all  em- 
bracing statement. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Continental  Congress,  toward  the 
end  of  May,  1775,  action  was  taken  in  the  Provincial  Congress, 
toward  the  fortification  of  the  Highlands,  and  a  few  days 
later  George  Clinton,  then  called  Colonel  Clinton,  who  probably 
was  then  attending  its  session,  and  Mr.  Tappan,  two  of  its 
members,  were  sent  to  the  Highlands  to  inspect  both  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  to  report  the  most  proper  place  for 
erecting  one  or  more  fortifications.  Only  14  days  later,  that 
committee  having  visited  the  Hudson  River  valley  and  in- 
spected its  possibilities  of  defense,  reported  recommending  the 
building  of  Forts  Constitution  and  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
which  forts  the  Provincial  Congress  then  directed  to  be  con- 
structed. Dissensions  and  rivalries  and  other  sores,  so  often  the 
bane  of  almost  every  war,  however,  hindered  the  work  almost 
a  year. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  the  time  spent  by  Clinton  in 
Philadelphia  during  sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress  was 
not  occupied  only  with  the  legislative  and  deliberative  duties  of 
that  body.  Washington  needed  to  know  of  the  matters  con- 
cerning New  York,  and  to  be  accurately  informed  of  the  military 
situation  there,  and  its  military  resources  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  Hudson  River.     Many  and  long  were  the  conferences  be- 
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tween  Washington  and  Clinton  concerning  these  things,  and  the 
Highlands,  and  their  defense,  during  the  waiting  days  and  days 
of  preparation,  and  while  they  were  fellow-members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.1  No  one  was  better  qualified  than  Clinton 
to  tell  to  Washington  just  what  he  wanted  to  know  and  to  sup- 
ply to  the  great  commander  the  information  so  necessary  to 
possess  and  there  was  no  one  better  qualified  with  whom  to  ad- 
vise in  order  to  measure  and  to  plan  the  necessary  defenses  for 
the  whole  line  in  the  impending  struggle.  These  conferences 
also  enabled  Washington  to  measure  up  the  capacity  of  the 
young  patriot  for  other  responsibilities,  for  it  seems  beyond 
doubt  that  it  was  at  that  time  that  he  acquired  such  confidence 
in  the  powers  and  capacities  and  character  of  Clinton,  such  a 
sense  of  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  such  an  admiration  for 
his  personality,  that  he  was  enabled  later,  as  he  did,  to  write  so 
warmly  and  positively  of  him  to  others,  and  to  commend  him  to 
others  as  one  who  could  be  relied  upon  and  trusted  for  most 
responsible  places  ;  and  to  commend  his  zeal  and  his  work,  and 
to  entrust  him  with  such  important  military  command.  The 
friendship  between  the  two,  commenced  at  that  time,  afterwards 
continued  to  grow  and  develop.  Washington  became  the  close 
friend  of  Clinton,  and  during  the  years  that  followed  the  friend- 
ship never  cooled,  but  became  more  and  more  close  and  inti- 
mate ;  and  that  friendship,  despite  all  differences  of  opinion 
survived  the  war  and  continued  through  the  life  of  Washington.2 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  fully  all  the  steps  of  Clinton  in  all 
his  work  in  those  eventful  days.  No  doubt  so  young  and  so 
active  a  man  as  he  was,  he  strove  to  perform  conscientiously  his 
full  duty  to  New  York  as  a  member  of  its  Provincial  Congress 
and  also  to  discharge  his  other  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  so  long  as  he  remained  a  member  of  that  body, 
until  active  duties  as  a  soldier  called  him  away,  and  perhaps  also 
to  keep  hold  on  a  private  business  at  home.  It  must  have  been 
a  most  difficult  task  in  those  times,  before  the  era  of  railroads 
and  the  telegraph.  No  one  could  ever  guess  the  events  of  a  day 
to  come,  much  less  of  a  longer  future.     With  a  people  divided  in 

i.   Irving  Washington.     Book  2,  p.  70. 

2.  In  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Washington,  Clinton  is  mentioned  in 
language  which  indicates,  that  they  were  so  close,  that  they  made  joint  invest- 
ments, long  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
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sentiment,  between,  on  one  side,  those  of  the  aristocratic  Tory- 
party  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  measure  of  confidence  or 
good  faith  or  even  simple-hearted  friendship  ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  self-sacrificing,  patriots,  devotedly  determined  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  liberty  in  some  form.  Those  who  had  little  doubt  of 
the  ultimate  end,  must  have  been  most  anxious  all  the  time. 

We  cannot  here  recall  all  that  was  done  by  that  Continental 
Congress  nor  all  the  events  in  which  Clinton  figured  during  its 
first  year.  He  faithfully  attended  its  earlier  sessions.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1775,  ne  nad  been  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York  a  Brigadier-General  of  the  Militia  of  the  Province. 
From  his  oft-expressed  sense  of  his  unfitness  to  command  large 
bodies  of  soldiers,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  assume  that  he  sought 
the  place.  It  was  the  general  sense  of  the  people  of  New  York, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  patriotism,  of  ability,  of  honesty,  and 
faithful  in  all  things  entrusted  to  him.  Perhaps  a  recollection 
of  his  prowess  as  a  young  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
suggested  and  secured  his  appointment  to  military  command, 
unsought  by  him  and  perhaps  without  his  knowledge.  How 
much  it  took  him  from  his  duties  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  apparently  he  was 
attentive  and  faithful  in  those  duties  until  July,  1776,  when  he 
was  called  away  to  the  defense  of  New  York. 

The  militia  of  those  days  were  not  as  the  militia  of  these 
days.  The  City  of  New  York  was  a  hot-bed  of  Tory  sentiment 
and  the  local  militia  were  not  to  be  trusted.  The  country  dis- 
tricts were  true.  From  the  agricultural  country  the  ranks  of 
the  militia  regiments  were  filled,  with  the  toilers  in  the  fields. 
But  the  harvests,  too,  must  be  cared  for  to  feed  the  people,  and 
the  alternation  of  service  in  the  two  fields,  must  have  rendered 
duty  most  difficult,  and  the  hold  upon  the  service  of  the  patriot 
and  his  response  to  the  call  to  arms,  a  difficult  one.  Yet  we 
believe  that  the  ear  of  the  patriot  farmer  soldier  was  sharp  to 
hear  the  call,  when  it  came,  whenever  and  wherever  it  should 
find  him. 

When  in  December,  1775,  George  Clinton  was  appointed  by 
the  Provincial  Congress  a  Brigadier-General  of  the  Militia  of 
the  Province  of  New  York,  he  was  assigned  to  a  district  in  which 
was  the  county  of  Orange  and   his  own  county  of  Ulster.     It 
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was  therefore  to  him  that  fell  with  his  other  duties  a  most  per- 
plexing and  difficult  task.  When  we  keep  in  mind  that  he  was 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  militia  of  his  command,  to  be  ready 
for  any  emergency,  to  regard  and  obey  various  calls  to  duty  and 
the  distance  from  each  other  of  the  places  in  which  he  was  to 
discharge  those  duties,  then  his  difficulties  become  apparent. 

In  the  midst  of  those  duties  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
as  we  have  shown,  after  he  had  voted  July  2,  1776,  for  the  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  Independence,  he  with  Washington  forsook  the 
place  for  the  camp  and  field.  If  they  had  not  so  promptly  gene  to 
the  soldier's  post  of  duty,  they  might  also  a  few  days  later  have 
affixed  their  names  to  the  immortal  paper  we  call  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Washington  commanded  and  Clinton 
obeyed,  and  the  camp  and  field  took  the  place  of  deliberative 
legislative  work,  and  the  eloquence  of  arms  took  the  place  of 
eloquence  of  words. 

From  the  moment  of  the  appointment  of  George  Clinton  in 
December,  1775,  as  Brigadier  General  in  the  Militia  of  the  Prov- 
ince, he  justly  conceived  the  conviction  thas  his  place  was  with 
the  troops,  and  his  place  of  service  the  camp  and  the  field,  rather 
than  in  the  conferences  of  the  Provincial  or  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  yet  he  lingered  and  discharged  his  duties  in  those 
conferences  until  his  State  was  invaded  and  the  command  of 
Washington  came  to  him  to  leave  for  active  service. 

George  Clinton  was  not  filled  with  any  foolish  vanity  about 
his  own  ability  as  a  soldier.  After  the  battle  of  White  Plains, 
and  in  November,  1776,  he  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Safety 
that  he  was  told  that  war  consisted  of  strategem  and  deceptions, 
but  he  did  not  understand  much  of  the  refined  art  of  war.1 
Later,  possessed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  unfitness  for  so  high  a 
command  of  men,  he  desired  to  resign  his  command,  but  was 
met  by  the  assurance  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  that  his  coun- 
try could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  his  services  in  the  field.2 
In  March,  1777,  he  again  proposed  to  resign  his  command,  and 
wrote  that  his  intention  was  not  from  any  disgust  of  the  service, 
but  that  from  fatal  experience  he  found  that  he  was  not  able  to 
render  to  his  country  the  service  which  they  had  reason  to  expect 
of  him,  considering  the  command  he  had  been  entrusted  with.3 

1.  Clinton  Papers,  vol  1,  p.  400.     2.  Idem,  p.  409.     3.   Idem,  p.  642 
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Elsewhere  he  writes,  that  he  would  gladly  command  a  regiment 
or  a  company  for  the  privilege  of  serving  his  country.1  And 
again,  that  he  would  as  lief  command  a  company  as  a  brigade, 
and  asked  leave  to  resign  his  high  commission.2  Writing  to  the 
convention  he  says  :  "  I  will  most  cheerfully  turn  into  the  ranks 
"and  do  the  duty  of  a  private,  and  from  the  knowledge  I  have 
"  as  an  officer  of  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  subordination,  I 
"  trust  at  least  I  shall  be  an  obedient  soldier."  3 

His  faithfulness  to  this  notion  could  not  obscure  his  own  sense 
of  his  lack  of  military  knowledge  and  experience,  or  his  own 
modest  measure  of  his  military  ability. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  such  sentiments  somewhere,  when  we 
read  of  so  much  ambition,  and  jealousy,  and  envy  of  officers  not 
content  to  serve  except  in  high  places. 

In  March,  1777,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Continental  Army.  This 
appointment,  it  is  said,  was  made  at  the  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  Washington.  He  then  wrote  to  Washington,  "  My 
"precarious  state  of  health  and  want  of  military  knowledge 
•'would  have  rather  induced  me  to  have  led  a  more  retired  life 
"  than  that  of  the  army,  had  I  been  consulted  on  the  occasion,  but 
"as  early  in  the  present  contest  I  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  not  to 
"  refuse  my  best,  though  poor  services,  to  my  country  in  any 
"  way  they  should  think  proper  to  employ  me,  I  cannot  refuse 
"the  honor  done  me  in  the  present  appointment."  His  refer- 
ence to  his  state  of  health  reminds  us  that  he  was  in  that 
eventful  year,  1775,  thrown  upon  a  bed  of  serious  sickness 
and  for  months  lay  seriously  ill,  and  his  friends  feared  the  worst 
and  were  most  profuse  in  their  expressions  of  gladness  at  his  re- 
covery.4 

None  questioned  Clinton's  sincerity  in  what  he  said  and 
wrote.  He  was  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
who  served  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  not  from  military  pride  or 
love  of  personal  glory.  His  whole  service,  civil  and  military, 
show  modest  worth  and  devoted  patriotism. 

Almost  at  once  upon  his  appointment  as  Brigadier-General 
in  the  Continental  Army,  Clinton  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  defenses  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Hudson   River,  and 

1.  Clinton  papers,  Vol.  I.,  p. .     2.  Idem,  p. .     3.  Idem,  Letter  of 

Clinton,  p.  654.     4.  Idem,  p.  214. 
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thereafter  it  was  most  difficult  even  when  called  to  serve  in  the 
highest  civil  office,  to  draw  him  from  his  post,  to  take  upon  him- 
self any  other  duty,  no  matter  how  exalted. 

Having  on  previous  occasions  sought  to  lay  down  his  com- 
mand of  the  militia,  in  May,  1777,  he  wrote  to  the  President  of 
the  Provincial  Convention,  "  For  many  reasons,  as  well  as  that 
"arising from  my  appointment  in  the  Continental  Army,  lead  me 
"to  wish  to  have  no  further  command  of  the  militia.  I  therefore 
"  beg  leave  to  resign  my  commission  as  Brigadier-General  of  the 
"  Counties  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
"accept  this  as  my  resignation  of  the  command  to  me  thereby 
"given."1  This  resignation,  it  seems,  was  treated  as  those  of 
previous  occasions,  and  the  convention  of  representatives  refused 
to  relieve  him,2  and  later  we  find  him  exercising  powers  as  Brig- 
adier-General of  Militia  and  calling  them  out  for  service. 

This  paper  cannot  be  more  than  a  comparatively  short  sketch 
of  so  active  and  eventful  a  life  as  that  of  George  Clinton,  and  we 
cannot  follow  in  detail  all  that  he  did  as  a  soldier.  His  service 
in  the  Highlands,  at  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  have  been 
much  written  of,  and  so  much  written  of,  that  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  there  were  other  places  where  he  served.  But  his 
conspicuous  personal  bravery  displayed  in  the  defense  of  these 
forts  no  doubt  has  singled  them  out  for  the  pen  of  the  writer. 
They  belong  to  the  series  which  ended  eleven  days  later  in  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Surely  those  were  glorious  fights. 
Overwhelmed  with  the  hordes  of  the  enemy,  and  vastly  outnum- 
bered, the  defense  was  desperate  and  brave.  His  escape  from 
death,  and  the  escape  of  his  brother  James,  seem  like  miracles.  It 
was  to  be  beaten  at  one  point  to  fly  to  and  fight  at  another,  and 
though  the  forts  were  lost,  like  many  other  fights  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  they  were  parts  of  a  great  and  glorious  campaign 
which  closed  with  a  triumph,  and  as  defeats,  developed  a  sense 
of  ability  to  fight,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and 
taught  those  who  lost  to-day  that  other  fields  were  before  them 
to  win  and  gave  a  consciousness  of  resource.  The  river  counties 
of  the  Hudson,  from  Kingsbridge  to  Poughkeepsie,  became  most 
familiar  ground  to  Clinton  and  his  command.  Fort  Washing- 
ton and  Kingsbridge,  Yonkers  and   Eastchester,  White  Plains, 

t.  Clinton  Papers,  Clinton  letter,  Vol.  I.,  p.  808.     2.  Idem,  p.  836. 
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North  Castle,  along  the  Croton  River  and  at  Peekskill,  at  Ram- 
apo  and  Haverstraw,  at  the  order  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
into  New  Jersey  with  his  brigade,  and  at  Hackensack  ;  on  secret 
expeditions  through  Westchester  County  hunting  the  cowboys  ; 
all  these  places  witnessed  his  services  as  a  soldier.  On  October 
28,  1776,  he  with  his  brigade  was  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains. 
On  the  night  before  that  battle  he  wrote  to  McKesson,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  giving  some  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  letter  threw  in  a  message  to 
his  wife,  showing  that  amidst  the  excitement  of  camp  and  battle 
he  knew  he  had  a  wife  and  a  home.  He  also  wrote,  "Pray  let 
"  Mrs.  Clinton  know  that  I  am  well  and  that  she  need  not  be 
"  uneasy  about  me.  It  would  be  too  much  honor  to  die  in  so  good 
"  a  cause." 

He  was  not  over-content  with  idle  watching  in  the  High- 
lands, and  in  August,  1777,  wrote  to  Washington  that  it 
would  have  been  equally  agreeable  to  have  headed  the  militia 
and  marched  to  the  re-enforcement  of  the  northern  army  as  to 
have  commanded  where  he  was,  at  Fort  Montgomery.  Had  he 
marched  to  reinforce  that  army  he  would  have  been  in  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Clinton  had  become  so  important  a  factor  and  his  work  so 
wide  known  to  the  enemy  that  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head, 
and  the  British  authorities  in  New  York  regarded  him  of  im- 
portance enough  to  offer  a  reward  of  ^500  for  his  capture  and 
delivery  to  the  authorities  in  New  York. 

In  these  recent  days  we  have  been  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  West  Point,  but  we  have  not  heard  nor  read  of  the  mention  of 
George  Clinton's  name  in  all  that  has  been  said  or  written.  It 
should  be  added  to  the  story  that  on  the  20th  day  of  December, 
1777,  Clinton  wrote  to  Washington  suggesting  the  fitness  of 
West  Point  as  a  stronghold  and  a  defense  of  the  Hudson  River. 
This  suggestion  no  doubt  occasioned  the  first  occupation  of  the 
place  for  public  purposes. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  acknowledgment  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  George 
Clinton  to  occupy  a  most  prominent  place.  He  was  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  he  was  also  a  General  officer  of 
the  Continental  army.     The  evacuation  by  the  British  troops  of 
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the  City  of  New  York  was  to  take  place.  The  negotiations  were 
conducted  personally  between  Washington  and  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton.  Clinton  was  in  command  of  the  troops  along  the  Hudson, 
and  as  to  its  terms  and  all  of  the  details  of  that  evacuation, 
Washington  consulted  with  Clinton.  It  is  said  that  Clinton  re- 
quested of  Washington  the  command  of  the  troops  that  should 
take  possession  of  the  city  and  that  Washington  accorded  to 
him  that  honor.  Gen.  Knox,  however,  seems  to  have  had 
command  of  the  troops  that  took  possession  of  Fort  George. 
The  day  came  and  the  British  marched  out  and  took  boats  to 
the  transports  in  the  harbor  and  our  own  service-weathered 
veterans  marched  in.  The  mounted  men  were  in  advance,  first 
the  dragoons,  followed  by  the  light  infantry,  the  artillery,  more 
light  infantry,  the  Massachusetts  troops,  Washington  and  Clinton 
following  on  horseback  and  riding  together,  escorted  by  a  squad- 
ron of  Westchester  Light  Horse,  commanded  by  Capt.  Delevan. 
Then  came  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  New  York  and  the  Council. 
Then  followed  Gen.  Knox  and  a  body  composed  of  war-worn 
officers  of  the  army,  then  a  body  of  citizens  on  horseback  and 
last  a  long  line  of  citizens  on  foot.  What  a  scene  that  must 
have  been  and  how  it  must  have  affected  the  patriot  hearts  of 
those  who  were  true  through  all  the  years  of  British  possession. 
The  feelings  of  such  can  best  be  expressed  by  the  words  of  a  young 
woman  who  was  then  present  and  who  wrote  of  what  she  saw  in 
these  words  :  "  We  have  been  accustomed  to  military  display  in 
"  all  the  finery  of  garrison  life.  The  troops  that  marched  out 
"  were  equipped  as  for  show,  and  with  their  scarlet  uniforms 
"  and  burnished  arms  made  a  brilliant  display.  The  troops 
"  that  marched  in  were  ill-clad  and  weather  beaten,  and  made  a 
"  forlorn  appearance  ;  but  they  were  our  troops.  As  I  looked 
"  on  them  and  thought  of  all  they  had  done,  and  suffered  for  us, 
"  my  heart  and  my  eyes  were  full  and  I  admired  and  gloried  in 
"  them  the  more,  because  they  were  weather-beaten  and  for- 
"  lorn."* 

That  was  a  great  day  for  the  patriot  army.  That  evening 
George  Clinton,  who  was  then  as  has  just  been  said,  Governor 
as  well  as  General,  acted  as  host  and  entertained  Washington 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  at  Fraunces'  Tavern  in  Broad  street 

i.   Irving'  Washington,  Book  4,  p.  69. 
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at  a  great  dinner.  Imagination  alone  must  supply  the  story  of 
what  then  took  place,  the  loud  rejoicing  which  must  generally 
have  prevailed,  the  solemn  sense  of  what  it  all  meant,  to  the 
people,  to  the  country  and  to  the  future,  which  no  doubt  filled 
the  thoughts  of  some  at  least  of  those  who  composed  what  could 
not  be  other  than  a  hilarious  company. 

The  following  Monday,  Clinton  gave  another  dinner  in  New 
York  to  Luzerne,  the  French  Ambassador,  and  to  Washington 
and  his  generals,  and  to  1,000  other  gentlemen.  It  was  royal  in 
its  conception  and  compass  and  befitting  to  the  hour.  On  the 
following  Thursday,  Washington  took  leave  of  his  staff  and  the 
officers  of  his  army  and  of  Clinton,  his  trusted  friend,  and  took 
his  way  to  Annapolis  to  surrender  to  the  Continental  Congress 
the  powers  he  had  exercised  for  seven  years.  The  peaceful  work 
of  sending  forward  a  new  nation  on  its  mission,  of  peace,  of 
freedom,  and  progress,  and  leadership,  had  commenced,  and  those 
who  were  great  in  war  were  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  Surely  they  had  a  noble  example  in  that  of 
Washington. 

We  have  done  with  the  Revolutionary  War  as  related  to 
Clinton.  But  meanwhile  other  events  of  a  civil  nature  had 
taken  place  to  which  he  was  most  intimately  related. 

The  Declaration  of  Independance  having  been  adopted,  the 
Continental  Congress  advised  the  States,  each  for  itself,  to  adopt 
some  form  of  government.  A  long  period  elapsed  before  many 
changes  were  made  in  the  form  of  government  into  which  the 
States  had  drifted,  and  the  history  of  the  government  under 
written  constitutions  is  most  interesting.  Strange  that  Rhode 
Island  retained  her  old  colonial  charter  until  the  year  1843. 
New  Jersey  was  the  first  State  to  accomplish  the  task  of  framing 
a  constitution.  New  York  was  next  in  order.  The  same  con- 
vention of  the  representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
meeting  at  White  Plains,  received  by  post-rider  the  news  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  10th  day  of 
July,  1776,  and  adopted  or  ratified  it,  undertook  to  comply  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  to  form 
a  system  of  government  for  the  State  and  assumed  the  task  of 
framing  a  written  constitution.  The  work  of  evolving  that 
document  fell  to  the  hands  and  lot  of  John  Jay,  and  what  a  task 
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it  was.  That  convention  migrated  to  many  places  during  the 
events  of  the  war.  It  was  to  meet  in  New  York  City,  July  8? 
1776,  and  proceed  with  the  work  of  framing  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  had  appeared  near  Sandy  Hook 
and  the  meeting  was  held  at  White  Plains.  It  also  met  at 
Harlem,  at  Fishkill  and  finally  at  Kingston.  What  was  the  form 
of  government  to  be?  The  great  idea  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  that  we  talk  of  to-day,  was 
most  certainly  the  goal  of  these  men.  There  was  no  precedent 
to  follow.  No  republic  had  existed  for  hundreds  of  years. 
There  was  no  pattern  of  a  written  constitution  to  help  those  men 
in  framing  one  for  New  York.  The  document  prepared  was  re- 
ported March  12,  1777,  and  was  considered  for  a  whole  month  by 
the  Convention,  and  was  adopted  April  20,  1777.  The  instru- 
ment took  up  in  detail  the  wrongs  suffered,  and  reciting  them 
one  after  another  used  them  as  reasons  for  a  new  order  of 
things,  and  enacted  the  provisions  for  government  which  in- 
sured against  any  more  of  it.  The  paper  was  nearer  to  the 
people  than  any  of  the  revised  constitutions  of  these  days.  The 
experience  with  a  king  seemed  to  dictate  that  even  the  chief 
Executive  should  not  exercise  many  of  the  powers  we  are  now 
without  question  or  hesitation  accustomed  to  grant  to  him.  The 
convention  sat  until  May  13,  1777,  but  did  not  adjourn  without 
adopting  resolutions  recording  the  thanks  of  the  people  to 
George  Clinton  for  his  faithful  services  as  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  to  the  colony  of  New  York  and  to  the 
State. 

The  Constitution,  among  other  things,  provided  for  a  Gov- 
ernor as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  and  for  a  Lieutenant 
Governor,  who  should  discharge  the  duties  of  Governor  in  his 
absence.  Among  all  the  competent  patriots  of  those  days,  and 
there  were  many,  the  choice  of  the  people,  it  seems,  was  not 
difficult,  nor  was  the  affection  and  the  confidence  of  the  people 
uncertain,  for  from  among  them  all,  and  without  the  nomination 
of  any  political  convention,  George  Clinton  was  chosen  both, 
first  Governor,  and  first  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  though  they 
wanted  him  and  him  only.  Clinton  had  again  and  again  before 
this  been  made  to  know  the  esteem  of  the  people.  As  we  have 
said,  he   was  elected  to  the  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  General 
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Assemblies  of  the  colony  ;  to  the  convention  that  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  he  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  that  Continental  Congress,  and  voted  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  that  Provincial 
Congress  of  New  York  which  met  at  White  Plains  in  July,  1776, 
received  news  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  which 
caused  it  to  be  read  and  ratified  it,  and  then  changed  its  own 
name  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  to  "  the  Conven- 
tion of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York."  That  was  the 
same  convention  that  was  called  upon  to  frame  the  first  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  now,  under  that  Constitu- 
tion, Clinton  had  been  elected  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  new  State. 
It  is  interesting  in  these  times  to  read  what  was  said  and  written 
in  those  times  by  some,  concerning  this  man,  who  occupied  so 
large  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Judge  Jcnes,  the  Tory 
historian,  already  mentioned  in  this  paper,  wrote  of  him  :  "  He 
"lived  at  Kingston,  paid  his  address  to  and  married  a  pretty 
"  Dutch  girl,  Miss  Tappan,  daughter  of  an  eminent,  substantial 
a  burgher  of  that  Corporation.  This  match  was  the  foundation 
"  to  all  his  after-greatness.  His  wife  had  a  brother,  a  Chris - 
"  topher  Tappan,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  and  Clerk  to  that  corpo- 
"  ration,  a  young  fellow  of  influence  and  of  fortune,  and  well  re- 
spected at  Kingston.  In  the  Dutch  towns  of  the  Province  of 
"  New  York  (Kingston  is  entirely  so)  the  inhabitants  are  all  re- 
"  lated.  Cousins  in  the  fifteenth  degree  are  looked  upon  as 
"  nearly  related  as  cousins  germain  are  in  an  English  town. 
"The  Tappan  family,  in  consequence  of  this  kind  of  consan- 
guinity, was  related  to  almost  the  whole  town.  Clinton,  in 
"  right  of  his  marriage,  of  course  became  also  related.  Clinton 
"  had  art,  cunning,  and  a  good  share  of  understanding.  He  was 
11  a  rigid,  true  Presbyterian,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy. 
"He  made  the  most  of  his  connection.  The  Congress  of  1774 
"  ordered  committees  appointed  in  every  city,  county,  town  and 
"  district  to  see  that  their  resolutions  were  carried  into  execu- 
"  tion,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  punish  any  person  who 
"  should  disobey  them.  Clinton  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
"Ulster  County  Committee,  and  of  that  of  the  corporation  of 
"  Kingston.  Clinton  was  now  in  full  power,  and  despotic  as  the 
"  King  in  France  and  as  cruel  and  arbitrary  as  the  Grand  Turk. 
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"  He  now  condemned,  imprisoned,  and  punished  loyalists  most 
"  unmercifully.  They  were  by  his  orders  tarred  and  feathered, 
"  carted,  fined,  whipped  and  banished,  and  in  short  every  kind 
"of  cruelty,  death  not  excepted,  was  practiced  by  this  emissary 
11  of  rebellion."1  This  was  the  verdict  of  a  Tory  against  a  pa- 
triot, honored  in  war,  honored  in  peace,  and  honored  in  history. 
Its  statements  do  not  pass  even  with  much  salt.  At  most  it 
amuses  us. 

But  some  things  were  said,  even  by  those  on  his  own  side 
against  Clinton.  General  Schuyler,  whom  Bancroft  says  owed 
his  place  to  his  social  position  and  not  to  any  military  talent, 
owned  that  Clinton  was  virtuous  and  loved  his  country,  yet 
when  he  was  elected  Governor,  foolishly,  for  an  American,  wrote 
of  him,  "  His  family  and  connections  do  not  entitle  him  to  so  dis- 
tinguished a  pre-eminence."  2  How  foolish  a  man  this  Schuyler 
was  !  The  aid  of  Vermont  was  needed  and  the  co-operation  of 
all  New  England  was  necessary  ;  yet  Schuyler  gave  leave  for 
half  the  New  England  militia  to  go  home  at  once  and  the  rest  to 
follow  in  three  weeks,  and  then  called  upon  Washington  to  sup- 
ply their  places  by  troops  from  south  of  the  Hudson  River,  say- 
ing that  one  southern  soldier  was  worth  two  from  New  Eng- 
land.3 We  may  well  wonder  if  some  of  the  same  mistaken 
measures  of  the  value  of  a  New  England  or  a  Yankee  soldier 
was  not  possessed  by  others  of  several  generations  nearer  to  us. 

But  when  Washington  heard  that  Clinton  had  been  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  wrote  to  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  "  His  character  will  make  him  peculiarly  useful  at 
"  the  head  of  your  State." 

Clinton  elected  Governor,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  could  be  induced  personally  to  leave  the  field  and  camp 
and  his  military  command  in  the  Highlands  and  proceed  for  a 
few  days  to  Kingston  and  take  the  oath  of  office.  Message  after 
message  was  sent  to  him,  and  messenger  after  messenger  went 
for  him  before  he  responded.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  for  the 
Council  wrote  him  of  his  election  as  Governor  and  also  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  asked  him  to  come  with  all  convenient 
speed  and  take  the  oath  of  office.     Clinton  replied,  writing  from 
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Fort  Montgomery,  that  if  he  was  left  to  his  own  inclinations  he 
would  decline  both  offices,  but  conceiving  himself  not  at  liberty 
to  refuse  his  services  to  whatever  office  called  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  public,  he  would  repair  to  Kingston  to  take  the  oath  as  soon 
as  the  safety  of  the  post  would  permit ;  that  he  thought  his  elec- 
tion as  Governor  left  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  vacant 
and  a  resignation  unnecessary ;  but  lest  there  might  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  he  resigned  that  office  ;  that  he  expected  an  at- 
tack by  the  enemy  on  his  post,  which  required  his  steady  atten- 
tion there  until  their  intentions  were  certainly  known. 

To  General  Putnam  he  also  wrote  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  give  attendance  on  the 
making  of  the  Government,  but  till  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
were  more  certainly  known,  and  he  had  Washington's  leave,  he 
could  not  think  of  leaving  his  post. 

He  wrote  to  Washington  that  he  had  received  a  second  sum- 
mons to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

Clinton  did  not  take  the  oath  of  office  until  July  30,  1777. 
He  was  congratulated  by  many  upon  his  assuming  office.  The 
Church  at  Kingston  congratulated  the  State  that  they  "had  a 
"  Governor  who  understands  and  therefore  lives  the  Christian  re- 
"  ligion,"  which  brought  from  Clinton  the  words,  that  he  "  re- 
lied upon  Divine  Providence  and  the  prayers  of  fellow  citizens 
put  up  in  his  behalf  to  render  his  service  effectual,  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  for  himself  besought  that  it 
might  please  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  events  to  crown  them  with 
great  glory  and  success."1 

As  Governor  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  relieved  from  his 
duty  to  obey  military  orders,  for  the  next  day  after  taking  the 
oath  of  office  as  Governor,  Washington  wrote  desiring  him  to 
repair  to  Fort  Montgomery  immediately  if  he  possibly  could  con- 
sistent with  his  duties  as  Governor.  This  request  he  regarded 
as  a  command,  and  obeyed  and  prorogued  the  Legislature  to  a 
more  convenient  season  when  he  could  meet  them. 

Although  he  had  accepted  the  office  and  assumed  the  duties 
of  Governor,  Clinton  gave  more  of  his  time  and  energy  to  his 
military  command  in  the  field  and  did  not  relieve  himself,  by  as- 
suming civil  duties,  from  his  duties  in  camp  and  field.  Wash- 
ington counted  on  him  as  a  soldier.     Putnam  kept  up  communi- 
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tion  with  him  whenever  he  was  away  from  camp  discharging  his 
duties  as  Governor,  keeping  himself  informed  of  where  he  could 
be  reached,  in  emergencies,  when  conflict  and  battle  was  threat- 
ening and  was  expected,  and  wrote  to  and  sent  for  Clinton, 
securing  his  return  to  the  command,  as  though  no  battle  on  the 
Hudson  could  be  risked  without  Clinton  and  his  influence  on  the 
militia  of  New  York  and  New  England. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  war  governors,  those 
who  were  Governors  of  the  State  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War,  who  however  never  saw  the  enemy  and  never  were  in  a 
skirmish,  much  less  a  battle.  But  George  Clinton  was  a  veri- 
table War  Governor,  a  War  Governor  in  every  sense,  for  while 
he  was  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  State  he  actually  commanded  and 
led  the  troops  both  in  and  out  of  his  State  and  with  them  per- 
sonally fought  the  enemies  of  his  country  on  the  field  of  battle. 

What  a  galaxy  of  men  were  among  the  first  Governors  of 
those  new  States  ;  each  State  a  new  and  independent  nation. 
What  a  roll  it  was  !  These  were  some  of  them  :  George  Clinton 
was  Governor  of  New  York  ;  John  Hancock  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Thomas  Chittenden  of  Vermont  ;  Jonathan 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut  ;  William  Livingston  of  New  Jersey  ; 
Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia  ;  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina. 

The  first  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  under  that 
constitution  of  1777,  was  to  have  met  in  July,  but  Governor 
Clinton  was  too  busy  in  the  field  to  meet  them  and  he  prorogued 
it  until  Sept.  9,  1777  on  which  day  they  assembled  at  Kingston, 
and  the  next  day  they  met  the  Governor  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Court  Room  and  he  delivered  to  them  his  first  message,  orally, 
and  it  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  measures  for  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  must  have  remained  a  few  days  only,  attending  to 
the  demands  of  his  office  as  Chief  Magistrate,  for  we  find  him  on 
October  4th  at  New  Windsor,  his  military  headquarters,  in  short 
communication  with  the  front,  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and 
on  the  6th  of  October  was  at  the  head  of  his  command  in  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery  and  in  the  very  front  of  the  fight  de- 
fending these  posts. 

Each  of  the  States  was  in  fact  at  this  period  a  new  and 
independent  nation.  We  do  not  seem  to  realize  in  these  days 
that   fact.     As   colonies   of   Great   Britain   they   were   separate 
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colonies,  and  often  were  at  odds  as  to  their  boundaries,  and  this 
was  especially  so  as  between  New  York  and  Connecticut  and  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  sea  coast  front  was  a 
great  matter  to  each  of  them  and  to  New  York,  hemmed  in  as 
she  was,  it  was  most  important  and  she  held  her  own  until  she 
got  a  lion's  share.  All  the  Continental  conferences  and  con- 
gresses that  preceded  the  war  were  wholly  voluntary  conferences 
without  other  than  moral  power.  When  the  independence  was 
declared  their  power  was  realized  only  because  it  was  accepted  by 
the  people.  The  Legislative  bodies  in  the  different  colonies  or 
Provinces  claimed  and  asserted  and  had  established  each  for 
itself,  such  power  and  such  independent  control,  that  each  sent 
and  recalled  and  substituted,  their  representatives  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  just  as  they  pleased,  and  that  body  had  become 
a  mere  creature  of  the  Colonial  or  Provincial  or  State  Legisla- 
tures. It  was  not  until  after  many  of  the  States,  New  York 
among  the  number,  had  fully  organized  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent State  government,  that  any  sort  of  a  bond  uniting  the 
colonies  in  war  or  in  government  was  devised.  In  November, 
1777,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  were  recommended  to  the  States,  which  were 
asked  to  ratify  and  adopt  the  bond.  New  York  and  several 
other  States  adopted  at  once  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  held  off  and  did  not  come 
in  for  from  two  to  four  years,  so  that  until  1781  it  was  not  an 
accepted  bond  for  all. 

In  the  midst  of  the  throes  of  a  war  on  which  their  liberties 
depended,  and  to  which  war,  union  was  as  necessary  as  guns  and 
men,  it  was  that  spirit  of  independence  which  could  not  be 
downed  and  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  patri- 
ots in  the  separate  States,  that  led  the  Legislatures  to  keep  a 
strong  hand  on  the  Continental  Congress. 

And  the  Articles  of  Confederation  after  the  war  had  ended 
did  not  prevent  the  assertion  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  free 
and  independent  States.  Year  after  year  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  that  it  was  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  and  scarce  more 
than  a  treaty  to  prevent  conflicts  between  the  States,  and  for 
mutual  defence  against  outside  foes.  In  fact  its  second  section 
expressly  declares,  "  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom 
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and  independence  and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right  which 
is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,"  and  the  third  section  in  the 
plainest  of  language  declares  the  paper  to  be  a  mere  "firm  league 
of  friendship." 

A  common  enemy  in  time  of  war  was  itself  a  mutual  bond  of 
union,  but  the  war  was  at  last  over,  and  the  relation  ot  the 
States  to  each  other  was  such  as  to  cause  ceaseless  friction,  which 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  did  not  reach.  There  was  no  real 
union  between  the  States.  There  was  no  executive  ;  no  central 
government.  Each  State  was  in  law  and  in  fact  just  what  the 
Articles  recognized,  a  separate  nation.  We  need  not  here  recall 
the  irritating  causes  of  trouble  which  grew  out  of  the  existing 
conditions. 

A  remedy  was  demanded  and  a  convention  was  called  of 
delegates  representing  all  the  States,  but  it  was  expressly  stated 
that  the  only  object  and  their  only  authority  was  to  frame  and 
propose  amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.1  George 
Clinton  was  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  We  do 
not  doubt,  but  if  he  had  not  been  Governor,  he  would  have  been 
called  to  that  public  service  as  a  delegate  to  that  convention. 
The  fact  that  he  was  Governor  imposed  upon  him  duties  that 
forbade  his  absence  from  the  State  on  such  a  service.  The  con- 
vention met  in  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1787,  and  set  about  its 
work.  It  became  apparent  that  no  amendment  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  would  furnish  the  remedy  desired,  and  al- 
though not  delegated  or  called  or  authorized  to  any  such 
purpose,  they  abandoned  the  purpose  and  authority  of  the 
convention,  and  assumed  without  any  authority  whatever  to 
frame  the  document  we  call  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  an  instrument  concerning  which  it  has  been  said  our 
fathers  wrote  better  than  they  knew.  Yet  even  that  document 
at  first  had  faults  and  required  radical  amendments,  to  secure  its 
acceptance  by  the  States.  It  contained  no  bill  of  rights.  It 
wholly  omitted  those  words  contained  in  the  Articles  of  Confed- 

1.  In  his  speech  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Lansing,  a  delegate  from  New  York,  so  declared  and  in- 
stanced the  credentials  of  the  delegates  as  testimony  of  the  fact,  and  that  New 
York  would  never  have  concurred  in  sending  delegates  if  she  had  supposed 
otherwise.  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  3,  p.  129. 
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eration  limiting  the  powers  of  Congress  and  reserving  to  the 
States  the  powers  not  granted  to  Congress.  It  contained  no 
reservations  of  any  rights  whatever  to  the  States. 

When  the  Constitution  came  down  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  for  adoption  or  ratification,  George  Clinton  opposed  it  and 
sought  to  make  the  act  of  New  York  a  conditional  acceptance. 
His  opposition  has  been  often  criticised  and  condemned,  and  un- 
justly. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  get  a  complete  view  of  all  the  sur- 
roundings that  influence  action,  and  it  is  entirely  unfair  to  judge 
of  the  men  of  those  days,  unless  we  get  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  environment  that  existed,  and  the  schooling  in  which  they 
had  been  trained.  Many  of  our  fellow-citizens  have  been  taught 
to  look  upon  any  statement  of  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of 
States  rights  even  as  of  those  days,  as  only  another  sort  of  cop- 
perheadism,  as  a  form  of  treason  and  a  most  horrible  and  de- 
testable and  dangerous  manifestation  of  a  terrible  political 
heresy.  A  study  of  the  history  of  our  country  easily  serves  to 
show  that  such  an  opinion  comes  of  a  most  lamentable  lack  of 
knowledge  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  our  history,  and  ignor- 
ance concerning  the  underlying  principles  of  our  government. 

Recall,  if  you  will,  the  story  of  our  forefathers,  and  the 
school  in  which  they  were  educated,  and  the  experiences  which 
wrought  in  them  the  iron  characters  from  which  we  have  prof- 
ited. They  came  across  the  seas  bringing  with  them  a  purpose 
of  local  self-government,  and  left  behind  them,  and  hated  by 
them  too,  the  strong  central  government  which  had  restrained 
the  swelling  in  the  heart  for,  and  any  active  manifestations  of  any 
form  of,  what  we  now  call,  Anglo-Saxon  Liberty.  Was  it  strange 
that  the  other  extreme  at  once  developed  in  this  new  country, 
separated  so  far,  by  the  almost  trackless  seas  from  the  land,  then 
almost  an  absolutism,  which  they  had  left  behind.  The  towns 
in  Connecticut  and  almost  generally,  in  New  England,  erected 
each  its  independency.  They  clung  with  the  severest  tenacity  to 
the  charters  they  had  obtained.  The  distances  of  those  days 
were  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  withdrawal  of  those 
chartered  privileges.  The  attempts  that  were  made  to  with- 
draw them,  only  induced  the  Colonies  to  cling  to  them  with  the 
greater  tenacity  and  determination  not  to  lose  them.     Popular 
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sovereignty  grew  strong  in  such  a  soil  and  environment.  When 
larger  colonies  were  chartered,  and  it  was  sought  to  withdraw 
the  earlier  charters,  and  to  aggregate  into  larger  communities 
the  territory  and  the  smaller  colonial  governments,  they  refused 
to  give  up  their  charters  and  resisted  the  new  order  of  things. 
We  recall  the  Gov.  Andros  war,  and  the  story  of  the  Charter 
Oak,  as  two  only  of  the  many  instances  of  resistance  to  that  early 
form  of  centralization.  The  influence  of  New  Engand  spread  to 
the  other  colonies  and  the  principle  which  manifested  itself  in 
the  opposition,  or  hesitancy,  not  to  use  stronger  terms,  of  the 
patriots  who  did  not  fall  over  each  other  in  a  race  to  be  foremost 
in  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  be  laid  to  account,  not  of  any  lack  of  en- 
thusiastic and  patriotic  devotion  to  country,  but  to  education  in 
adversity  and  in  trial  in  the  founder  period,  which  came  to  our 
forefathers  in  resisting  centralization,  so  often  attempted  to  be 
forced  upon  them  by  the  powers  from  which  they  had  fled 
across  the  seas. 

A  convention  was  elected  in  New  York  to  consider  and  act 
upon  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  this 
convention  George  Clinton  was  elected  and  became  its  Presi- 
dent. He  and  his  fellows  had  a  right  as  they  did,  to  look  at  the 
Constitution  on  its  merits,  as  having  what  were  in  reality  serious, 
but  remediable,  defects,  and  had  a  right  also  to  look  at  and 
criticize  it,  as  the  volunteered  work  of  a  convention  chosen  to  do 
an  entirely  different  thing,  and  not  at  all  to  frame  that  Consti- 
tution. He  did  not,  however,  counsel  the  rejection  of  the  work 
as  that  which  the  convention  was  neither  authorized  nor  invited 
to  do,  but  he  did  propose  that  it  should  be  accepted  condition- 
ally, the  condition  being  its  amendment  in  certain  particulars, 
among  others,  the  insertion  of  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  restor- 
ation of  the  limitation  on  the  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the 
reservation  to  the  States  of  all  the  powers  not  granted  in  the 
instrument.  These  were  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
they  were  not  rightly  omitted  from  the  Constitution,  and  they 
were  not  light  conditions  nor  were  they  immaterial.  To  give 
unlimited  powers  to  Congress  was  to  take  from  the  States  all 
sovereignty  whatever.  To  reserve  to  the  States  all  powers  not 
granted  to  Congress  was  to  continue  to  the  people  of  the  States 
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full  and  unlimited  sovereignty,  as  to  all  powers  not  enumerated, 
and  further  it  was  only  to  continue  the  same  reservation  patri- 
otic men  had  inserted  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  those  surrendered  for  the  general  good,  being  speci- 
fied, and  being  few,  were  easy  to  be  read,  though  their  compre- 
hensiveness, as  we  have  since  learned,  was  marvelous. 

It  will  be  wholly  aside  from  truth  to  claim  that  George 
Clinton  was  beaten  in  this  fight  and  it  would  be  most  ungener- 
ous to  claim  that  he  compromised.  The  result  in  the  end  was 
so  near  that  for  which  he  strove  that  when  he  and  those  he  led 
agreed  to  a  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  not  on  a  condition 
that  it  should  be  amended,  but  a  ratification  with  a  statement  of 
how  it  was  to  be  understood  and  interpreted,  and  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  it  should  be  so  amended,  and  which  amendments 
with  others  soon  followed,  we  may  well  put  aside  all  criticism  of 
Clinton  for  any  so-called  opposition  or  hesitancy  in  the  matter. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  only  test  vote  in  that  convention, 
before  the  final  vote,  showed  the  party  of  Clinton  to  be  largely 
in  the  majority,  and  without  a  considerable  number  of  that  party 
the  small  majority  necessary  could  not  have  been  obtained  in 
favor  of  ratification.  George  Clinton,  let  it  be  remembered,  was 
the  President  of  the  Convention.  On  the  final  vote  all  the 
delegates  from  Ulster  County,  save  Clinton  alone,  voted  solid 
against  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  He  is  not  recorded 
as  voting  on  the  question.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  say, 
whether  in  those  times  it  was  the  custom  for  the  presiding 
officer  to  vote  at  all,  save  when  the  convention  was  evenly 
divided.  It  certainly  can  never  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Clinton 
that  he  was  lacking  in  moral  courage.  He  would  have  dared  to 
vote.  He  did  not  shirk  any  official  duty.  He  most  certainly 
would  have  voted  with  his  colleagues  from  Ulster  if  he  was  of 
the  same  opinion  with  them,  and  felt  at  liberty  as  presiding 
officer  to  vote  at  all,  except  by  a  casting  vote.  How  he  actually 
felt  can  be  best  evidenced  by  his  own  words.  In  his  address  or 
message  to  the  legislature  the  following  December,  he  said  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  already  ratified  :  "  A  declaration  of  rights,  with  certain  ex- 
"  planations,  are  inserted  in  order  to  remove  doubtful  construc- 
Xi  tions,  and  to  guard  against  undue  and  improper  administra- 
"  tion,  and  that  it  was  assented  to  in  the  express  confidence  that 
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"  the  exercise  of  different  powers  would  be  suspended  until  it 
"  (the  constitution)  should  undergo  a  revision  by  a  general  con- 
"  vention  of  the  States,  *  *  *  *  nothing  short 
"  of  the  fullest  confidence  of  obtaining  such  revision  could 
11  have  prevailed  upon  a  sufficient  number  to  have  ratified  it 
"  without  stipulating  for  previous  amendments." 

In  the  haste  of  some,  the  more  to  glorify  illustrious  and  great 
men,  already  become  human  idols,  it  has  often  been  said  that  we 
owe  to  the  eloquence  of  Alexander  Hamilton  the  ratification  by 
New  York  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  it  was  rather  to  the  eloquence  of  events, 
than  to  the  eloquence  of  words,  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
result.  We  all  know  that  the  constitution  was  to  be  of  force 
when  nine  of  the  States  had  ratified  it.  New  York  and  Virginia 
had  long  discussions  in  their  conventions  and  meanwhile  the 
action  was  being  taken  in  other  States.  The  fight  waxed  warm 
in  New  York  about  the  provisions  which  were  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  were  not  in  the  Constitution.  News  came 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the  convention  that  New  Hamp- 
shire had  acted  and  had,  June  21,  1788,  ratified  the  Constitution.1 
Virginia  ratified  it  on  the  25th  of  June,  but  that  fact  was  not 
known  in  New  York  until  long  after  the  action  of  New  Hamp- 
shire had  had  its  effect.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  June  and  long 
before  the  action  of  Virginia  was  known  in  New  York  that 
Chancellor  Livingston  rose  in  his  place,  and  with  the  dignity 
that  became  the  great  lawyer  and  jurist,  the  highest  judicial 
officer  of  the  State,  called  attention  of  the  convention  to  the  fact 
that  New  Hampshire  was  the  ninth  State  that  had  thus  acted; 
that  the  constitution  was  no  longer  a  question,  but  was  a  fact ; 
that  the  confederation  of  the  States  was  hence  dissolved,  and 
that  a  nation  had  been  born,  and  that  New  York,  the  Empire 
State,  with  all  its  possibilities,  was  no  part  of  that  nation  ;  that 
New  York  now  stood  practically  outside  the  league  of  States, 
with  that  league  arrayed  against  it ;  to  the  danger  to  the  future 
of  the  State  and  its  people  impending  from  such  a  position.2  It 
needed  not  any  oratory  of  words  to  face  the  consideration  of  the 
new  momentous  dilemma  which  Livingston  stated  in  a  question, 
whether  New  York  should  place  itself  out  of  the  Union  ? 

1.  Curtis  Constitutional  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  i,p.  677.  2.  Idem,  p.  677. 
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The  convention,  July  26,  1788,  by  a  slender  majority, 
instead  of  ratifying  the  Constitution  on  condition  of  amend- 
ment, was  thus  forced  to  ratify  it  with  a  recommendation  of 
amendments,  which  were  proposed,  and  in  which  recommenda- 
tion five  others — Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia, 
Nojth  Carolina  and  South  Carolina — joined.  The  patriotism  of 
those  men,  and  of  George  Clinton  with  them,  was  fully  justified, 
as  will  be  at  once  seen.  In  the  first  Congress  eleven  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  were  proposed  to  the  States.  Of 
these  amendments  ten  were  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of 
States  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  this  was  so 
soon  done  that  an  eminent  historian  has  written  that  they  "  were 
"  so  soon  added  after  its  adoption  that  they  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  original  instrument."1  These  amendments 
embraced,  practically,  the  bill  of  rights,  the  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  reservation  to  the  States  of  all  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  Congress.  They  were  the  principles 
for  which  George  Clinton  had  fought.  The  adoption  of  them  so 
quickly  and  in  the  short  way  provided  for  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  made  unnecessary  a  convention  of  the  States  for  a  general 
revision,  and  satisfied  the  utmost  demand  of  the  most  bitter  op- 
position. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  those  very  amendments  secure  our 
liberties  !  What  were  they,  and  what  did  they  secure  ?  Relig- 
ious liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and  the  States  each 
to  have  its  own  militia,  no  quartering  in  times  of  peace  of  sol- 
diers on  the  people,  security  of  the  people,  their  persons,  houses 
and  effects  from  unreasonable  search,  no  warrant  to  arrest  the 
citizen  without  probable  cause,  and  then  only  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  the  accusation  of  capital  and  infamous  crime  only 
by  a  Grand  Jury,  no  one  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  twice  for  same 
crime,  no  one  to  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  or 
to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  save  by  due  process  of 
law,  private  property  to  be  taken  only  for  the  public  and  only  in 
compensation,  public  trials  and  by  impartial  juries  and  in  the 
district  where  the  crime  was  committed,  the  accused  to  be  in- 

1.  Johnson's  American  Politics,  p.  16. 
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formed  of  the  crime  charged  and  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses,  and  to  have  witness  and  counsel  for  himself,  the  gen- 
eral right  of  trial  by  jury,  excessive  bail  not  to  be  required,  and 
the  reservation  to  the  people  and  to  the  States  of  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States.  These  were  the  rights  se- 
cured to  us  by  the  amendments.  Would  any  one  of  us  to-day 
sacrifice  any  one  of  them  ?  Was  the  fight  of  George  Clinton  to 
secure  them  a  worthless  fight  ?  To  him  and  to  those  who  stood 
by  him,  we  stand  to-day  indebted  for  those  words  which  secure 
to  us  our  liberties  as  American  citizens. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  eleven  of  the  thirteen  States,  a  new  era  opened.  Though  in 
some  respects  the  States  remained  sovereign,  yet  in  other  re- 
spects the  United  States  had  become  a  nation,  and  had  taken 
her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  How  far  beyond  the 
conception  of  any  of  those  who  had  part  in  that  movement 
has  been  its  development  to  the  postion  of  a  world  power  which 
it  occupies. 

Clinton  was  re-elected  Governor  of  New  York  from  1777  to 
1795,  s*x  consecutive  terms  of  three  years  each,  and  again  in 
1801  for  a  further  term  of  three  years,  and  he  served^the  State  as 
its  Chief  Magistrate  in  all  for  twenty-one  years,  a  record  never 
equaled  in  this  country.  Three  times  he  was  chosen  without  an 
opponent.  In  1783  he  was  elected  over  General  Schuyler,  in 
1789  over  Robert  Yates,  in  1792  over  John  Jay,  and  in  1801  over 
General  Stephen  Rensselaer — each  certainly  a  most  formidable 
opponent,  but  in  each  count  the  result  showed  the  hold  he  had 
upon  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  great 
State. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  call  to  mind  at  this  time,  more  than 
has  already  been  done,  his  great  and  patriotic  services  to  the 
State.  Let  it  be  added,  however,  that  in  a  very  large  sense  it  is 
to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
great  inland  artificial  waterways  that  have  been  so  much  to  the 
commerce  of  this  State,  and  during  his  administration  as  Gov- 
ernor, in  1792,  the  first  legislative  act  to  that  end  was  passed, 
being  the  act  for  subscription  and  issue  of  stock  for  the  West- 
ern and  Northern  Inland  Navigation  Company.  In  his  early 
boyhood  campaigns  as  a  young  soldier  Clinton  had  acquired 
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personal  knowledge  of  the  feasability  of  connecting  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  Hudson  River  with  Lake 
Ontario  by  the  Mohawk  River  and  Lake  Oneida.  These  water- 
ways he  as  Governor  actually  proposed.  It  was  he  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  those  mighty  waterways.  It  was  left  to  his 
nephew,  DeWitt  Clinton,  to  complete  and  enlarge  the  concep- 
tion in  the  Erie  Canal,  which  connected  the  Hudson,  not  with 
Lake  Ontario,  but  still  further  west  with  Lake  Erie. 

It  was  in  the  incumbency  of  Clinton  as  Governor  that  a  far- 
seeing  interest  in  public  education  gave  birth  to  its  supervi- 
sion by  the  State  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  its  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University- 
The  act  was  passed  May  1,  1794  and  George  Clinton  became  the 
first  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  University,  in  a  line  which  to  this 
time  has  continued,  and  has  contained  the  names  of  those  who 
for  learning  and  high  character  have  reflected  honor  and  credit 
on  the  State. 

It  remains  to  call  brief  attention  to  the  national  repute  of 
Clinton.  He  became  as  we  have  seen  the  intimate  friend  of 
Washington,  and  as  such  became  well  known  outside  of  his  own 
State.  His  determined  fight  for  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  won  him  strong  regard  and  respect  among 
the  people  of  other  States.  The  Constitution  as  it  existed  pro- 
vided that  each  elector  should  vote  for  two  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  not  for  any  for  Vice-President.  General  Washington  was 
unanimously  elected  President,  receiving  the  vote  of  every  Elec- 
tor, but  for  the  office  of  President  Clinton  received  votes  in  the 
Electoral  Colleges  in  1789,  in  1792  and  in  1796  and  again  in  1804. 
In  1800  no  electoral  votes  were  cast  for  him,  but  in  1804  the 
manner  of  voting  by  the  Electors  having  been  changed,  Clinton 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  having  also  6 
votes  for  President,  and  in  1808  he  was  again  elected  to  the  same 
office. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  measure  the  influence 
of  Clinton  in  the  national  affairs  of  that  period.  During  his  first 
term  as  Vice-President,  the  Presidential  office  was  filled  by  Jeffer- 
son, that  colossal  figure  in  American  politics,  and  in  his  second 
term  James  Madison  was  President.  Those  were  not  by  any 
means  quiet  times.  The  trouble  was  brewing  that  resulted  in  the 
Second  War  of  Independence,  the  War  of  1812.     The  threat  as 
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understood  and  published  by  Adams,  was  made,  which  was  in  fact 
a  threat  of  nullification  and  of  secession  of  New  England.1  It 
was  a  trouble  fomented  by  the  Federalists,  the  very  party  which 
had  been  at  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  most  strongly  de- 
termined on  a  strong  central  government. 

To  be  Vice-President,  seems  in  our  history  to  have  almost  al- 
ways been  fatal  to  the  future  of  the  unlucky  man.  True,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  each  of  whom 
was  chosen  Vice-President,  afterwards  reached  the  Presidental 
office  by  election  to  it,  but  they  three  are  the  only  ones  out  of  the 
whole  list  of  twenty-five,  and  with  those  three  names  the  list  has 
ended,  and  of  those  five  who  reached  it  because  of  succession  on 
the  death  of  the  President  during  the  term,  not  one  of  them  has 
ever  been  elected  President.  Had  George  Clinton  lived  longer, 
his  great  and  wide  popularity  might  have  added  his  name  to  the 
list  of  Presidents,  but  he  died  in  office  as  Vice-President,  in  the 
Spring  of  the  last  year  of  his  second  term  and  before  the  candid- 
ates were  nominated  for  the  next  succeeding  election.  To  be 
Vice-President  also  seems  to  be  the  eclipse  for  a  time  of  great 
personal  usefulness.  The  office  seems  to  separate  the  incumbent 
from  all  active  participation  in  the  great  events  as  they  pass,  for 
he  is  perforce  a  calm  observer  only,  having  no  hand  in  them, 
in  fact,  relegated  to  comparative  obscurity.  A  mere  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  with  no  other  duties,  powers  or 
privileges,  he  is  relegated  to  a  life  of  uninteresting  routine, 
and  as  the  years  go  by  it  becomes  more  so. 

Clinton  died  at  Washington,  April  20,  1812.  It  was  before 
the  time  of  railroads  or  the  telegraph.  Transportation  was  slow 
and  wearisome  and  by  stage-coach.  Had  railroads  then  existed 
no  doubt  his  remains  would  have  been  brought  to  his  native 
State,  the  State  he  loved  and  served  so  well  and  which  had  so  ap- 
preciated and  honored  him,  and  would  have  rested  in  the  soil  of 
New  York.  As  it  was  he  was  buried  in  the  old  Congressional 
Cemetery  at  Washington  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  graves  in 
which  repose  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  great  and  worthy  and 
honored  men  who  there  found  a  last  resting  place. 

1.  The  fact  was  denied,  but  it  remains  that  it  was  asserted  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  manufactured  a  lie.  The 
violence  of  the  times  was  such  that  it  was  charged  that  Adams  had  no  ground 
for  the  charge  and  that  he  was  paid  for  what  he  did  by  a  foreign  mission. 
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He  was  a  unique  character.  His  official  history  is  by  far  the 
most  honorable  of  any  of  the  sons  of  New  York.  He  was  most 
certainly  a  man  of  the  people.  He  was  a  brave,  resourceful  and 
persistent  soldier,  who  was  most  modest,  depreciating  his  own 
qualities,  most  considerate  of  others  and  supremely  trusted  by 
the  great  commander.  He  was  a  patriot  of  the  truest  type,  and 
every  act  of  his  sprang  from  the  sincere  love  of  his  country.  He 
was  a  statesman  far  seeing,  conscientious  and  courageous.  A 
leader  and  not  a  follower.  As  an  official,  it  can  be  said 
of  him,  in  the  language  of  the  days  now  passing,  he  esteemed 
every  place  in  which  the  people  placed  him,  a  public  trust. 

New  York  may  well  remain  proud  of  the  memory  of  her  first 
Governor. 
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Note 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  invita- 
tion, by  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  before  the 
New  York  Society  of  the  Order,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  Monday 
evening,  April  6,  1903.  Being  the  personal  reminis- 
cences of  General  Wilson  as  to  these  distinguished 
men  and  possessing  great  interest  to  the  public,  its 
publication  was  directed  by  the  New  York  Society  of 
the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 
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WASHINGTON-LINCOLN 
and  GRANT 

BY 
GENERAL  JAMES   GRANT   WILSON 


DY  the  general  judgment  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
*-*  Washington  Lincoln  and  Grant  are  accepted  as  the  three 
greatest  Americans — Washington  the  founder,  Lincoln  the  lib- 
erator, and  Grant  the  savior  of  our  country.  With  the  pater 
patrice  I  enjoyed  agreeable  associations  in  early  youth  through 
intimacies  with  several  of  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him  ;  with  the  martyred  President  it  was  my  privilege  to  en- 
joy an  acquaintance  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years,  and 
with  the  illustrious  soldier  I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  While  many  persons  have 
known  Lincoln  and  Grant,  and  a  few  perhaps  have  known 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  never  was 
but  one  individual  born  into  this  world  who  knew  the  trium- 
virate of  uncrowned  kings.  That  person  was  the  leader  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  and  he  was  among  the  great  leaders  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  land — I  refer  to  Horace  Binney,  with 
whom  I  spent  a  memorable  hour  in  the  year  1874.  During  that 
delightful  interview  he  told  me  that  he  had  known  Washington 
intimately,  that  his  mother  lived  in  Market  street  very  near  the 
President's  residence,  that  he  met  him  almost  daily  for  several 
years,  and  even  held  conversations  with  Washington.  He  also 
stated  the  interesting  fact  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
every  President  of  these  United  States  up  to  the  time  of  General 
Grant,  during  whose  second  administration  he  passed  away 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety-five. 

I  desire  to  push  back  the  hand  of  time  for  a  moment,  to  the 
period  of  October,  1777.  In  the  great  victory  that  was  won  at 
Saratoga,   the  hero  of  the  battle  was  not  the  American  com- 
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mander,  but  Benedict  Arnold.  A  few  weeks  after  that  great 
event  Washington  met  Arnold,  complimented  him  upon  his 
gallantry,  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  understand  that  in  that 
battle  where  you  rendered  such  valuable  services  you  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  your  sleeve  links.  Will  you  do  me  the 
honor  to  accept  this  pair  ?"  When  Arnold  became  a  traitor  to 
his  native  land,  and  Washington,  with  righteous  indignation, 
had  denounced  his  base  treachery  in  bitter  and  burning  words, 
he  no  longer  took  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  Washington's 
gift,  and  he  presented  the  gold  links  to  Colonel  Tarleton,  the 
only  British  officer  who  had  treated  him  with  any  degree  of 
courtesy.  When  Tarleton,  with  the  British  army,  returned  to 
his  native  land,  he  gave  Washington's  gift  to  his  military 
secretary,  an  American  loyalist,  and  when  he  died,  they  were 
left  to  his  only  son,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  When  the  poet 
passed  away,  he  bequeathed  them  to  a  young  friend,  who 
later  became  his   biographer,  and  here  are  the  sleeve  links. 

A  few  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  there 
was  a  house  party  in  a  grand  old  Virginia  mansion,  assembled 
together  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birth.  The  host  was  Washington's  adopted  son, 
George  Washington  Parke  Custis  ;  the  hostess  was  his  only 
daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry.  The  day  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  listening  to  charming  recollections  of  Mr.  Custis,  who 
had  lived  with  his  father,  as  he  called  Washington,  for  eighteen 
years  ;  to  looking  at  Washington's  letters,  his  books,  his  swords, 
his  canes,  his  jewelry,  and  in  short,  to  innumerable  articles  hal- 
lowed by  association  with  him.  It  was  a  red-letter  day — in  the 
words  of  Carlyle,  "A  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  this  world." 
Alas,  of  all  that  happy  house  party,  the  Richmond  beauties,  the 
Baltimore  belles,  the  young  Virginians,  and  the  two  young  stu- 
dents from  the  North,  your  speaker  is  the  only  survivor.  The 
place  of  that  meeting  was  Arlington,  now  a  national  cemetery. 
There  rests  that  beau  sabreur  gallant,  Phil  Sheridan,  and  around 
him  are  buried  several  thousand  of  those  rough  riders  who  fol- 
lowed him  on  many  a  well-fought  field. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  the  guest  of  a  venerable  lady  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  whose  hair  was  silvered  by  the  snows  of 
ninety-six  winters.     In   early  life  she  and  my  godmother  were 
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taught  by  the  same  governess.  They  parted  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, and  they  never  met  again.  The  broad  Atlantic  rolled  be- 
tween them,  but  they  continued  to  correspond  for  almost  four- 
score years.  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  spent 
the  winter  with  Washington  and  Mrs.  Washington  when  the 
army  was  quartered  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Among  her 
many  admirers  she  gave  her  hand  and  heart  to  a  young  captain 
of  artillery,  and  they  were  married  in  her  father's  (Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler)  house  in  Albany,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years 
ago.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  she  had  been  separated  by  death 
from  her  young  captain  for  half  a  century,  but  still  loved  to 
speak  of  him  and  of  his  great  chief,  with  whom  he  was  a  staff 
officer  later  on,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  She  described  Wash- 
ington as  the  most  majestic  and  magnificent  of  men  and  the 
finest  horseman  of  his  age.  Mounted  on  one  of  his  fiery  steeds, 
he  was  always  an  inspiration  to  his  troops.  When  I  took  my 
final  leave  of  this  venerable  woman  she  said  to  me,  "  My  dear 
young  friend,  you  may  be  glad  to  remember  hereafter  that  the 
same  hand  which  your  lips  have  just  pressed  was  often  pressed 
by  the  lips  of  Washington."  A  year  later  I  saw  her  placed  by 
the  side  of  her  young  captain,  under  the  shadows  of  old  Trinity 
Church,  New  York.  That  young  captain's  fame,  as  the  most 
brilliant  of  American  statesmen,  has  flown  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe — his  name  was  Alexander  Hamilton. 

A  few  years  after  the  war  I  was  a  guest  for  a  week  in  one  of 
England's  great  houses.  The  estate  of  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  acres  in  the  heart  of  England  was  purchased  by  the 
British  government  at  a  cost  of  one  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  presented  to  a  successful  soldier  for  a  day's  work  at  Water- 
loo. Another  equally  great  battle  was  won  at  Gettysburg  by 
General  Meade — a  battle  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  any 
fought  since  Saxon  Harold  fell  at  Hastings  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  but  I  never  heard  that  he  received  an  estate  of  any  kind 
from  our  Republican  government.  When  I  entered  the  drawing 
room  for  the  first  time  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  son  I  was 
charmed  and  surprised  to  see  one  of  Stuart's  noble  heads  of 
Washington  occupying  the  place  of  honor  in  the  stately  apart- 
ment larger  than  this  hall  in  which  we  are  assembled.  I  said  to 
my  host — who  was  Wellington's  eldest  son  and  heir — "  Where 
did  you  find  that  fine  portrait?"     "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  my  father 
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hung  that  picture  there  forty  years  ago."  I  asked,  "Did  your 
father  admire  Washington?"  "My  father,"  was  the  Duke's 
reply,  "  deemed  Washington  the  purest  and  noblest  character  of 
modern  times — possibly  of  all  times,  and  considering  the  ma- 
terial which  he  had  to  oppose  to  the  trained  soldiers  of  England, 
also  a  great  general." 

Another  interesting  statement  which  the  second  Duke  made 
to  me  was  that  when  his  father,  in  the  second  war  with  England, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  sent  out  against 
the  city  of  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  he  declined  the  com- 
mand on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  fight  against  Washing- 
ton's countrymen.  And  when  the  government  asked  for  the 
names  of  three  officers  from  whom  a  commander  could  be 
selected,  Wellington  wrote,  "Sir  Edward  Packenham,"  "Sir 
Edward  Packenham,"  "Sir  Edward  Packenham,"  and  so  poor 
Sir  Edward  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  meet  his  death  in  the 
most  disgraceful  and  disastrous  defeat  ever  sustained  by  a 
British  army. 

Six  years  ago  one  of  the  officers  who  followed  Grant  down  the 
Mississippi  valley,  wrote  the  General's  life,  and  sent  a  copy  to 
Gladstone,  with  whom  he  had  the  privilege  of  an  acquaintance. 
In  the  course  of  the  narrative  the  author  had  drawn  a  compari- 
son between  Washington  and  Grant.  Soon  after  an  acknowledg- 
ment came  from  the  great  English  statesman,  in  which  some 
pleasant  compliments  were  paid  to  the  biography,  and  he  closed 
his  letter  by  saying,  "America  is  indeed  a  happy  country  if  she 
can  produce  men  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  excellence  of 
Washington,  who  has  been  a  guide  to  my  path  during  all  the  days 
of  my  long  life."  That  letter  is  among  my  most  valued  literary 
treasures. 


Many  in  this  hall  may  remember  that  in  June,  1865,  Mr. 
Lowell  delivered  his  immortal  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode. 
In  that  ode  he  devoted  considerable  space  to  Lincoln.  He 
described  him  as 

"  New  birth  of  our  new  soil — the  first  American." 
Again  Lowell  said  : 

"  Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face." 
My  first  talk  face  to  face  with  that  extraordinary  man  was  in 
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the  year  1858,  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  celebrated  debate 
with  Douglas — a  debate  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of 
Douglas,  who  regained  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
won  a  still  higher  place — the  presidency.  I  was  introduced  to 
him  by  one  of  my  father's  friends — a  United  States  District 
Judge.  We  found  him  in  a  shabby  little  uncarpeted  office  over 
a  grocer's  shop.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  height,  six  feet 
four,  being  four  inches  taller  than  Washington,  and  nearly  nine 
inches  taller  than  Grant.  His  face  was  rugged  and  swarthy, 
with  coarse  rebellious  hair;  his  arms  and  limbs  seemed  to  be 
the  longest  I  had  ever  seen — huge  hands  and  enormous  feet ; 
and  his  greyish-brown  eyes  were  the  saddest  I  ever  saw.  But 
when  a  good  story  was  told  by  himself  or  others,  his  face  lighted 
up  until  he  was  positively  handsome. 

I  recall  many  things  that  were  said  during  that  memorable 
hour.  I  ventured  to  ask  him  from  what  part  of  the  .country  his 
ancestors  came.  He  said,  "Well,  my  young  friend,  I  believe  the 
first  of  my  ancestors  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1638  and  settled 
in  a  place  called  Hingham  or  Hang-him — which  was  it,  Judge  ? " 
The  Judge  then  said  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  I  had  been  telling  him 
some  remarkable  stories  which  I  had  recently  heard  related  at 
Arlington  by  Mr.  Custis,  the  adopted  son  of  Washington. 
Among  other  things,  that  he  was  probably  the  strongest  man  of 
his  day  and  generation,  and  that  he  was  a  famous  wrestler, 
which  was  the  favorite  amusement  with  young  Virginians  when 
Washington  was  a  youth,  and  that  he  never  had  been  thrown. 
Said  Lincoln,  "  My  young  friend,  it  is  rather  a  curious  thing,  but 
that  is  exactly  my  record  ;  I  could  outlift  any  man  in  Illinois  when 
I  was  young,  and  I  never  was  thrown.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
George  was  around  now,  to  have  a  tussle  with  him,  and  I  rather 
think  that  one  of  the  plain  people  of  Illinois  would  be  able  to 
keep  up  his  end  with  the  aristocrat  of  old  Virginia."  He  was 
very  fond  of  being  known  as  one  of  the  plain  people.  I  fre- 
quently heard  him  use  the  expression.  On  one  occasion  Lincoln 
said,  "  Well,  I  think  that  really  the  Lord  must  love  the  plain 
people,  because  He  has  made  so  many  of  them." 

Something  was  said  about  the  wild-cat  currency,  which  was  a 
species  of  paper  money  worth  about  as  much  as  Confederate 
currency  was  worth  in  the  month  of  May,  1865.  I  remember  a 
pillow-case  being  offered   to    me,  filled  with  it — I  do  not  know 
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how  many  hundred  there  were — but  I  remember  the  Confederate 
said  he  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  a  five-dollar  bill  in  ex- 
change for  the  lot,  which  he  did.  Lincoln's  story  was  that  he 
was  going  down  the  Mississippi.  The  wood  was  getting  low 
and  the  captain  told  the  pilot  to  steer  in  to  the  nearest  wood 
pile.  When  they  reached  it  the  captain  said  to  the  man  on 
shore,  "  Is  that  your  wood  ?"  "  Certainly."  "  Do  you  want  to 
sell  it  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Will  you  take  wild-cat  currency  ? "  "  Yes." 
"  How  will  you  take  it?"     "Why,"  he  said,  "cord  for  cord." 

Lincoln  told  a  very  droll  story  about  going  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  was 
situated  near  Springfield.  He  said  it  was  rather  chilly  and  the 
long  hall  was  rather  draughty,  and  as  he  walked  through  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  wear  his  hat.  As  he  passed  along, 
about  mid-way,  a  little  lunatic  darted  out  in  front  of  him, 
swelled  out  his  chest,  and  looking  very  indignant,  said  :  "  Sir,  I 
am  amazed  that  you  should  presume  to  wear  your  hat  in  the 
presence  of  Christopher  Columbus."  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
Christopher  Columbus,"  Mr.  Lincoln  removing  his  hat  and 
passing  on  to  the  meeting.  Returning  half  an  hour  later,  hav- 
ing forgotten  the  incident,  and  having  his  hat  on,  the  little 
lunatic  darted  out  from  the  same  passage  and  drew  himself  up 
as  before  and  said  :  "  Sir,  I  am  astounded  that  you  should  dare 
to  wear  your  hat  in  the  presence  of  General  Washington." 
"Excuse  me,  General,"  and  Mr.  Lincoln  took  off  his  hat,  "but 
it  seems  to  me  that  about  half  an  hour  ago  you  said  you  were 
Christopher  Columbus."  "  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  correct,  but  that 
was  by  another  mother." 

Years  passed,  and  General  Grant  gave  me  leave  of  absence  to 
go  to  Washington  to  see  a  younger  brother,  who  had  been  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  and  was  lying  in 
the  Georgetown  hospital.  After  seeing  my  brother,  I  called 
upon  the  President  and  he  said  :  "  Well,  Colonel,  what  brings 
you  here?"  I  told  him  my  errand.  Then  he  said,  "I  wish  you 
would  come  around  about  four  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  we 
will  go  out  and  see  the  young  captain."  So  that  afternoon  we 
walked  to  the  Georgetown  hospital,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  a  strong  resemblance  between  my  brother  and 
the  son  whom  he  had  lost  the  year  previous.  It  interested  him 
so  much  that  the  next  day  Mrs.  Lincoln  drove  out  with  us,  and 
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she  saw  the  same  resemblance,  and  almost  every  day  during  the 
fortnight  that  my  brother  lived,  he  went  out  to  see  the  young 
captain,  which  naturally  gratified  him  very  much  indeed,  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  a  very  kind-hearted  woman,  made  a 
great  many  little  delicacies  with  her  own  hands  which  she  took 
out  to  the  young  soldier.  I  mention  this  little  incident  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  kindest  hearted  of 
men,  of  whom  I  can  say,  as  Bassanio  said  of  his  Venetian  friend, 
" The  kindest  man,  the  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit, 
in  doing  courtesies." 

When  Commander  Worden  was  wounded  in  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  Merrimac  he  was  brought  to  Washington 
by  his  friend,  Lieut.  Wise,  and  taken  to  his  house.  Wise  was 
persona  grata  at  the  White  House,  and  although  the  Cabinet  was 
in  session,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  told  him  that  Worden  was  at  his  house.  The  President 
arose  and  said  to  the  Cabinet,  "  There  will  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to-day  ;  I  am  going  around  to  see  the  brave  fellow,"  and  he 
accompanied  Lieut.  Wise  and  went  upstairs  where  the  wounded 
officer  was  in  bed  with  his  eyes  closed  and  face  torn  and  bleed- 
ing. Wise  said,  "  Jack,  here  is  the  President  come  to  see  you." 
"You  do  me  great  honor,"  said  Worden.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse. Wise  turned  to  look  at  Mr.  Lincoln  and  was  surprised 
to  see  him  in  tears.  As  soon  as  he  could  gain  control  of  himself 
he  said  :  "It  is  not  so  ;  it  is  you  who  honor  me,  and  your  coun- 
try, and  I  will  promote  you,"  and  he  made  him  a  captain  that 
very  day.  I  could  give  other  instances  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  kind- 
ness, but  these  two  will  suffice. 

I  was  at  the  White  House  one  afternoon  just  before  we  were 
starting  for  the  Georgetown  hospital  when  a  member  of  Con- 
gress called.  He  pleaded  with  the  President  to  give  him  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  Congressman  looked  at  me  in  a  significant 
way.  Lincoln  said,  "  It  is  all  right ;  we  are  going  out  together  ; 
turn  on  your  oratory."  So  the  member  talked  very  vigorously 
for  ten  minutes  in  behalf  of  his  constituent  who  wanted  some 
office.  After  he  had  done,  the  President  looked  on  one  side  of 
his  face  and  then  on  the  other,  very  critically,  and  then  said : 
"Why  John,  how  close  you  do  shave."  That  was  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  very  often  baffled  the  office  seekers,  and 
although  he  was  disappointed,  of  course,  yet  the  Congressman 
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could  not  avoid  laughing,  and  we  all  went  out  together  in  good 
humor. 

Two  years  later  I  was  again  in  Washington,  where  I  was  on 
duty  for  several  months,  and  had  occasion  to  see  the  President 
very  often  on  business.  I  made  a  point  of  never  going  to  him 
without  trying  to  conjure  up  some  little  story  which  would  bring 
a  smile  or  a  laugh  to  the  President,  and  on  that  account  perhaps, 
my  visits  always  seemed  to  be  agreeable  to  him,  and  whenever  I 
related  a  story  he  always  had  one  to  tell  in  reply.  On  one 
occasion  my  brother-in-law,  Senator  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  called 
with  a  tall  constituent — I  think  he  was  nearly  seven  feet  talL 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  most  profound  admiration  for  any  man  taller 
than  himself.  He  surveyed  the  visitor  from  head  to  foot,  with 
great  astonishment,  and  then  said,  "My  friend,  do  you  know 
when  your  feet  get  cold  ?" 

Another  day  the  President  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
accompanied  by  a  young  officer,  attended  a  review.  There  was 
an  ambulance  provided,  and  four  mutes.  The  ambulance 
reached  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  where  the  roads  were 
very  badly  cut  up  by  the  army  trains,  and  the  driver  had  so 
much  difficulty  with  the  mules  that  his  patience  gave  out  and 
he  began  to  swear,  and  the  worse  the  roads  became  the  more 
he  swore.  Finally  the  President  leaned  over  and  said,  in  his 
sweet  way,  "  Driver,  my  friend."  The  driver  looked  around  and 
the  President  asked,  "Are  you  an  Episcopalian  ?"  Naturally 
the  driver  looked  very  much  astonished.  "  No,"  he  said,  "Mr. 
President,  I  ain't  much  of  anything.  If  I  go  to  church  at  all,  I 
generally  go  to  the  Methodist  church."  "  Oh,  excuse  me,"  said 
the  President,  "I  thought  you  must  be  an  Episcopalian,  for  you 
swear  just  like  Seward,  and  he  is  a  church  warden."  It  was  a 
noticeable  circumstance  among  Mr.  Seward's  intimate  friends 
that  after  that  he  indulged  a  little  less  in  profanity,  and  that,  of 
course,  was  the  President's  purpose. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  within  a  few  yards  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
when  he  delivered  that  famous  second  inaugural  address,  which 
is  one  of  the  gems  of  our  language,  and  few  writings  now  exist- 
ing are  likely  to  outlive  it.  I  owed  my  pleasant  position  and 
seat  to  the  circumstance  that  I  was  escorting  the  daughter  and 
daughter-in-law  of  a  Cabinet  minister.  Possibly  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  if  I  endeavor  to  give  you,  as  nearly  as  I  may, 
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the  closing  paragraph  of  that  address,  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
manner  : 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that 
it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  bondmen  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk  [stamping 
foot]  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as  it  was  said  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  so  must  it  still  be  said,  that  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.  With  malice  towards 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  with  the  work  that  we 
are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
hath  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan  ;  to  do 
all  which  shall  achieve  and  cherish  a  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

Shortly  after,  I  was  invited  to  accompany  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  a  young  lady  who  was  with  him,  a  few  weeks 
later  when  he  met  his  death,  to  the  theater.  The  President  sat 
in  the  rear  of  the  box,  leaning  his  head  against  the  partition, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  play,  and  he  looked  so  haggard  and 
worn  and  weary,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  had  his  soul 
and  body  separated  that  very  night.  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Lincoln,  you  are  not  apparently  interested  in  the  play."  "  Oh, 
no,"  he  replied  "  Colonel,  I  do  not  come  here  for  the  play  ;  I 
come  here  for  rest ;  I  am  being  hounded  to  death  by  office 
seekers,  who  pursue  me  early  and  late,  and  it  is  simply  to  get 
two  or  three  hours  relief  from  them  that  I  come  here." 
He  then  closed  his  eyes  and  I  turned  to  the  ladies  again.  A 
moment  or  two  afterwards  I  felt  his  heavy  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
I  turned  and  to  my  utmost  surprise  I  saw  him  sitting  upright  ; 
his  eyes  were  full  of  fun,  and  he  said  to  me,  "  Colonel,  did  I 
ever  tell  you  the  story  of  Grant  at  the  circus  ?"  I  said,  "  No, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  never  did."  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "when  Grant  was  a  little  chap  about  ten  years  old,  the 
circus  came  to  the  place  where  he  lived,  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
and  the  boy  went  to  his  father  and  asked  him  for  a  quarter  to 
go  to  the  circus,  and  the  old  tanner  would  not  give  it  to  him,  so 
he  crawled  in  under  the  canvas  as  I  used  to  do,  for  I  never  had 
a  quarter  when  I  was  a  little  chap.     There  was  a  mule  that  had 
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been  trained  to  do  tricks  in  the  circus,  and  he  was  taught  to 
throw  his  rider,  and  a  silver  dollar  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
could  ride  him  around  the  ring  without  being  thrown.  A  great 
many  applicants  tried  to  win  the  silver  dollar,  but  they  all 
were  thrown  over  the  mule's  head  into  the  tan-bark.  As  the 
beast  was  being  taken  out,  in  walked  Master  Ulysses  and  said, 
'I  would  like  to  try  that  mule.'  He  mounted  the  mule  and 
held  on  a  great  deal  better  than  any  of  the  others  and  got 
around  about  seven-eighths  of  the  ring  before  the  mule  suc- 
ceeded in  tossing  him  over  his  head.  Ulysses  jumped  on  his 
feet,  got  the  tan-bark  out  of  his  mouth,  threw  off  his  coat  and 
said,  'I  would  like  to  try  that  mule  again.'  This  time  he  re- 
sorted to  strategy.  He  faced  to  the  rear,  took  hold  of  the 
mule's  tail  instead  of  his  head,  and  that  rather  demoralized  the 
mule;  the  boy  went  around  the  ring  and  won  the  dollar.  And," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  just  so  will  he  hold  on  to  Bob  Lee." 
Fourteen  days  later  General  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 

That  night  before  we  separated  the  President  said,  "  If  you 
will  come  in  to-morrow  I  will  give  you  a  photograph  that  I  have 
just  had  taken."  The  next  day  he  presented  me  with  this 
photograph,  the  last  ever  made  of  the  President,  taken  by  Brady, 
the  celebrated  photographer  of  New  York.  He  wrote  his  name 
out  in  full,  "  Abraham  Lincoln."  I  think  he  had  a  presentment 
that  something  was  to  happen  to  him,  because  he  said,  "Now, 
my  dear  Colonel,  this  will  be  valued  by  you  after  I  am  gone." 
"  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  shall  not  wait  for  your  departure  to  value  it  ;  I 
appreciate  it  very  much  indeed  now,"  and  to-night  I  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  my  most  valued  treasures. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  was  in  the  family  home  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  and  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  tolling  of 
bells.  When  I  asked  the  servant  why  the  church  bells  were  toll- 
ing I  learned  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated.  General 
Grant  said  to  me  it  was  the  saddest  day  of  his  life,  and  I  think 
I  may  repeat  those  words — it  was  the  saddest  day  of  my  life. 
You  all  remember  the  great  funeral  that  was  given  to  him  in 
many  cities,  and  in  this  city.  At  his  burial  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  on  the  4th  of  May,  the  committee  having  the  arrange- 
ments in  charge  wisely  ordained  that  the  second  inaugural 
address  should  be  read  over  his  grave,  as  the  friends  of  Raphael 
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chose    that  the    incomparable    canvas   of   the  Transfiguration, 
should  be  the  principal  feature  of  his  funeral. 


In  the  month  of  June,  1843,  at  tne  commencement  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  on  the  last  day,  there  was  an 
exhibition  in  the  riding  hall  of  cavalry  exercises.  The  last  feature 
of  the  programme  was  to  be  a  high  leap.  From  among  the  forty 
cadets  that  were  ranged  up  on  one  side  of  the  hall  at  the  word 
of  the  riding  master,  Cadet  Grant  moved  out  on  a  powerful 
horse,  passed  up  the  south  side  of  the  building,  crossed  over  and 
as  he  came  down  on  the  opposite  side  they  went  over  the  bar  to- 
gether, as  though  they  had  been  welded  into  one.  It  is  the 
highest  jump  recorded  in  military  annals — six  feet  six.  General 
Scott  was  there,  and  many  distinguished  men,  including  the 
Board  of  Visitors.  Among  the  spectators  was  a  schoolboy  about 
ten  years  of  age  who,  with  his  father,  was  on  his  first  visit  to 
West  Point,  and  that  scene  is  photographed  in  his  memory  to- 
night so  that  he  sees  it  as  clearly  as  he  did  at  that  time. 

I  next  saw  General  Grant  when  he  was  in  command  at  Cairo, 
in  the  summer  of  1861.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  his  ap- 
pearance ;  he  looked  like  a  back  country  farmer  ;  his  uniform 
did  not  fit  him  particularly  well ;  it  was  carelessly  worn,  unbut- 
toned, etc.  He  had  a  long  beard  and  I  thought  he  was  the 
stillest,  simplest  man  I  had  ever  seen.  I  did  not  seem  able  to 
get  anything  out  of  him,  until  by  some  happy  thought  I  said, 
"  General,  I  was  a  little  chap  of  about  ten  when  you  graduated  ; 
I  saw  you  take  that  famous  leap,  and  I  never  have  forgotten  it." 
That  moment  Grant  was  a  changed  man — as  great  a  change 
came  over  him  as  passed  over  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  told  me  the 
story  of  Grant  at  the  circus,  and  I  conversed  with  him  for  half 
an  hour,  finding  him  one  of  the  best  talkers  I  ever  met.  Whether 
it  was  the  circumstance  of  my  remembering  him  in  his  exhibition 
of  horsemanship,  together  with  the  fact  of  my  middle  name,  I 
do  not  know,  but  he  was  ever  after  a  kind  and  good  friend. 

You  will  remember  that  the  first  success  achieved  by  the 
North  was  at  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  16th  day  of  February,  1862. 
You  will  also  remember  that  Grant  wrote  a  letter  demanding 
"unconditional  surrender "  from  the  Confederate  commander. 
The  original  letter  which  he  sent  is  there  before  you  (indicating 
same).      When  Grant's  Memoirs  were  published  a  fac-simile  let- 
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ter  was  given,  purporting  to  be  the  original  letter,  but  it  was 
not.  The  mistake  occurred  in  this  way.  During  General 
Grant's  life  he  made  six  copies  of  that  letter ;  one  of  them  for 
an  army  surgeon.  That  physician  afterwards  sold  his  letter  to 
the  publishers  of  Grant's  book  as  the  original,  and  the  publishers 
in  perfect  good  faith  used  it  as  such.  Some  time  after  the 
publication  of  the  Memoirs,  Mr.  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer,  whose 
marvelous  collection  of  autographs  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  wrote  to  me  complaining  of 
the  annoyance  this  gave  him  because  of  his  possession  of  the  origi- 
nal letter,  and  yet  in  General  Grant's  own  book  a  copy  appeared  as 
a  fac-simile  of  the  original,  so  I  begged  him  to  send  me  a  photo- 
graph of  it,  which  he  did.  I  sent  the  photograph  to  the  New 
York  Herald  with  a  full  statement  of  the  matter,  giving  the 
history  of  the  letter,  how  it  came  into  Mr.  Dreer's  possession, 
and  that  it  was  the  undoubted  original,  of  which  there  was  no 
question  whatever.  The  communication  was  published,  together 
with  the  fac-simile,  and  the  matter  was  set  right,  and  my  dear 
old  friend  was  made  very  happy. 

On  the  day  that  the  Confederates  endeavored  to  break  through 
our  lines,  General  Grant  was  seen  riding  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
when  the  correspondents  from  all  the  northern  cities  sent  off 
their  news  of  the  great  victory,  almost  everyone  of  them  seemed 
to  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  that  the  successful  general 
was  seen  riding  over  the  field  backward  and  forward,  spurring 
on  the  troops,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  The  North  felt  grate- 
ful to  Grant  for  achieving  the  great  victory,  capturing  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  of  the  enemy,  nearly  a  hundred  guns,  with 
munitions  of  war,  and  they  thought  that  as  he  was  a  smoker, 
there  was  no  better  way  of  testifying  their  gratitude  than  by 
sending  him  a  box  of  cigars,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  there 
were  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  cigars  piled  up  around  his 
headquarters.  The  general  was  an  honest  man  and  he  did  not 
think  he  should  sell  the  cigars,  nor  did  he  believe  it  would  be 
proper  to  give  them  away,  so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  smoke 
them,  and  a  man  who  never  used  more  than  two  cigars  a  day 
immediately  began  to  smoke  almost  a  bunch  of  cigars  a  day  and 
kept  it  up  for  twenty  years.  That  is  the  history  of  his  smoking 
to  excess.     He  began  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  then  it  became  a 
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habit.  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  aware  that  he  ever  received 
any  ill  effects  from  smoking,  but  as  you  will  all  remember,  it 
was  to  his  excessive  smoking  that  the  surgeons  attributed  the 
appearance  of  the  fatal  malady  which  terminated  his  life. 

Next  we  come  to  Shiloh,  and  I  can  hardly  ever  think  of  that 
battle  without  recalling  a  trifling  incident  that  occurred  there, 
which  amused  the  general  so  much,  that  I  have  heard  him  break 
down  with  laughter  in  attempting  to  relate  it.  The  incident  was 
simply  this.  A  private  soldier,  who  never  heard  a  gun  fired 
before — a  big,  handsome  fellow  of  six  feet — was  so  perfectly 
panic-stricken  and  demoralized  by  the  second  or  third  volley 
that  the  Confederates  poured  into  his  regiment  and  seeing  his 
comrades  fall  dead  near  him,  that  he  finally  threw  down  his  gun 
and  started  for  the  rear  as  fast  as  his  long  legs  would  carry  him. 
In  his  course  he  happened  to  pass  near  General  Sherman,  who 
shouted  to  him,  "  Why  are  you  running?"  and  the  frightened 
man  without  stopping,  yelled  back,  "Because  I  can't  fly."  For- 
tunately Sherman's  bullet  missed  him,  and  I  knew  him  later  as 
one  of  the  bravest  Colonels  in  our  western  army.  He  went  with 
Sherman  to  Atlanta  and  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea  and  back  again 
to  the  North,  taking  part  in  the  famous  Washington  review  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  is  still  living. 

A  little  story  occurs  to  me  as  one  that  amused  Grant  and  that 
I  often  heard  him  relate,  although  it  has  no  reference  to  Shiloh, 
was  with  a  certain  rough  carpenter,  who  used  to  accompany 
Stonewell  Jackson  in  his  famous  marches.  On  one  occasion 
when  he  was  making  a  rapid  march  he  came  to  a  deep  stream. 
The  bridge  had  been  burned  and  it  was  necessary  it  should  be 
rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  not  to  delay  him.  He  sent 
for  the  engineers  and  the  carpenter  and  told  them  what  was 
wanted,  and  the  engineers  retired  to  their  tent  to  prepare  their 
plans.  About  two  hours  afterwards  the  carpenter  appeared  and 
said  :  "  Gineral,  that  bridge  is  finished,  but  them  air  pictures 
ain't  come  yet." 

Another  story  of  Grant's  was  of  a  little  incident  that  occurred 
in  Mexico.  General  Taylor  sent  a  detachment  to  Brownville, 
opposite  Metamoras.  A  few  days  later  the  sound  of  distant  guns 
was  heard  and  Taylor  knew  then  that  the  war  with  Mexico  had 
begun.  He  ordered  that  the  army  should  move  immediately,  and 
in  light  marching  order,  that   nothing   superfluous   should   be 
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taken,  but  one  wagon  allowed  to  a  regiment.  "There  was  a 
young  officer  in  our  regiment,"  said  Grant,  "who  was  a  great 
book-worm,  and  he  had  a  little  wooden  book-case,  that  held 
about  twenty  volumes  and  he  put  that  in  the  wagon.  The 
colonel  was  one  of  those  plain,  old-fashioned  soldiers  who  did 
not  care  for  literature,  and  when  he  saw  those  books  he  ordered 
them  thrown  out.  The  adjutant  of  the  regiment  saw  the  book- 
case thrown  out  and  he  felt  anxious  about  a  small  keg  of  whis- 
key he  had  put  in,  so  he  went  to  the  Colonel  and  said  :  "  Colonel 
Whistler,  I  have  not  been  very  well,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
putting  in  the  wagon  a  small  keg  of  whiskey."  "  Oh,"  he 
replied,  "Hoskins,  that's  all  right;  anything  in  reason,  but 
Graham  wanted  to  carry  books." 

Then  came  Vicksburg,  which  I  cannot  look  back  to  except  in 
the  light  of  being  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  our  war. 
Many  persons  may  remember  that  it  was  deemed  a  very  hazard- 
ous thing,  and  General  Sherman  wrote  a  protest  against  it 
which  he  gave  Grant  and  asked  him  to  send  it  to  Washington, 
saying,  "You  know,  Grant,  I  have  always  supported  you  loyally 
and  I  will  support  you  loyally  in  this  campaign,  but  I  have 
nothing  except  my  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  my  judgment  is 
against  this  campaign — it  is  too  hazardous,  and  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  having  opposed  it."  "All  right,  Sherman,  all  right," 
and  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.  A  few  days  before  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  to  everyone  in  our  army  around  Vicksburg  that  we  were 
about  to  take  it  they  were  smoking  together  in  front  of 
Grant's  tent  and  his  orderly  came  from  Rawlins,  the  ad- 
jutant-general, and  asked  him  for  a  certain  paper.  Grant  took 
a  package  of  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  found  the  one  the  ad- 
jutant-general wanted  and  gave  it  to  him.  Selecting  another 
paper  he  said,  "Sherman,  there  is  something  you  had  better 
put  in  your  pocket,"  and  he  handed  Sherman  his  protest.  That 
is  the  only  time  it  is  believed  that  Sherman  was  ever  affected  to 
tears.  The  protest  was  not  sent  to  Washington  because  Grant 
felt  absolutely  certain  that  if  he  lived  he  would  take  Vicksburg 
and  he  did  not  desire  to  humiliate  Sherman. 

A  Southern  lady  once  asked  Grant,  when  we  stopped  to  get 
a  glass  of  water  or  buttermilk,  when  he  was  going  to  take  Vicks- 
burg, in  a  sneering  way.  "I  do  not  know,  madam."  "You 
don't  expect  to  take  it,  do  you  ?"     "  Oh,  yes,  I  came  to  take  it, 
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and  I  will  stay  here  until  I  do."  It  was  exactly  ten  days  after 
that  the  army  was  in  Vicksburg.  The  day  before  we  entered 
the  city,  which  was  on  the  nation's  birthday,  Meade  had  driven 
back  Lee  and  his  army  after  the  crushing  defeat  at  Gettysburg. 
It  was  after  that  news  reached  Sherman,  who  had  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Johnston,  and  he  had  heard  that  we  had  entered 
Vicksburg,  that  he  wrote  to  Grant,  saying,  "  Dear  Grant,  Glory 
Hallelujah  ;    this  is  the  greatest  Fourth  of  July  since  '76." 

There  are  two  or  three  little  stories  that  may  be  related 
about  Vicksburg  before  I  pass  on.  At  one  time  the  rations  of 
the  army  were  very  inadequate.  The  troops  had  no  bread  and 
as  a  substitute  they  used  sea  biscuit  or  "hard  tack,"  as  our 
soldiers  called  them  ;  they  were  so  hard  that  nothing  softer 
than  a  brickbat  would  break  them.  They  happened  to  be 
marked  B.  C.  59.  Our  soldiers  said  they  were  made  fifty-nine 
years  before  Christ.  When  Grant  heard  it  he  thought  it  was  so 
droll  that  he  ordered  ovens  built  immediately  and  supplied  the 
troops  with  bread. 

Grant  had  a  negro  cook  named  Joe,  who  was  very  boastful, 
and  one  day  the  General  thought  he  would  make  an  experiment 

with  him.     "Joe,  Colonel  W is  going  out  to  meet  Adams  of 

Alabama ;  he  will  probably  have  a  pretty  hard  fight,  and  I 
want  you  to  look  after  the  Colonel,  and  if  anything  happens  to 
him  to  take  good  care  of  him."  "But,"  said  Joe,  "Massa,  I 
would  rather  not  go."  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  General, 
"you  are  not  afraid,  are  you?"  "Well,  Massa,  I  ain't  a  fitin' 
nigger  ;  I's  a  cookin'  nigger." 

He  had  another  story  of  Joe.  Just  before  the  surrender  we 
were  digging  a  great  many  mines  under  the  enemy's  earth- 
works. One  of  them  was  exploded  and  threw  up  a  good  many 
tons  of  earth,  and  also  threw  up  several  Confederates,  but  high- 
est of  all  went  the  negro  Joe.  When  he  came  down  by  some 
chance  he  landed  on  our  side  instead  of  on  theirs,  and  General 
Logan,  who  was  in  command,  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  said, 
"Where  did  you  come  from?"  "Up  dere."  "How  did  you 
get  there?"  said  the  General.  "Shell,  I  spec."  "  JIow  high  did 
you  go  ?"  "Well,  I  tink  about  three  mile."  Grant  was  so 
much  amused  by  this  simple  darkey,  who  was  only  a  plantation 
hand,  that  he  took  him  as  his  servant  and  made  him  his  cook, 
so  that  he  became  a  cooking  nigger,  and  not  a  fighting  nigger. 
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In  September  Grant  held  a  consultation  with  Banks  in  New 
Orleans  about  an  expedition  against  Mobile,  and  one  day  after 
a  review  of  the  13th  Army  Corps,  which  was  one  of  Grant's  old 
corps  sent  down  from  Vicksburg  to  re-inforce  Banks  in  the  pro- 
posed movement  against  Mobile.  After  the  review  we  lunched 
with  a  rich  planter  ;  his  iced  champagne  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  palate,  indeed,  on  that  hot  day,  and  we  all  felt  very  happy 
and  had  a  charming  time.  Among  the  officers  present  was 
Adjutant-General  Thomas  of  the  regular  army,  who  had  been  a 
major  in  the  Mexican  War  when  Grant  was  a  first  lieutenant, 
and  he  never  seemed  to  realize  that  their  positions  had  changed. 
He  was  chaffing  Grant  a  great  deal  and  said,  "  Grant,  you  think 
you  are  a  great  rider,  but  I  have  a  young  friend  here  who  I 
think  can  ride  as  well  as  you  can,  and  I  think  he  can  beat  you 
in  a  horse  race  this  afternoon."  "  Well,"  said  Grant,  "  who  is 
your  friend?"  "Colonel  Wilson,"  said  the  Genera].  So  we 
mounted  our  horses  and  sped  along  the  Carrollton  shell  road 
neck  and  neck.  I  did  not  get  ahead  of  him,  but  I  took  care  that 
he  did  not  get  ahead  of  me.  At  a  sharp  turn  in  the  road  a 
locomotive  gave  a  shriek  and  it  frightened  Grant's  horse  so  that 
Grant  was  thrown  over  his  head — the  only  time  that  Grant  was 
ever  thrown.  I  sprang  from  my  horse,  ran  to  him,  and  thought 
he  was  dead.  Soon  after  the  Generals  and  staffs  following 
arrived,  and  the  two  surgeons  greatly  relieved  us  by  saying  he 
was  only  badly  stunned.  But  that  little  accident  cost  us  the  de- 
feat at  Chicamauga.  It  prevented  General  Grant  being  there, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  been,  there  would 
have  been  no  defeat. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  on  his  crutches  he  proceeded 
to  Chattanooga  and  there,  as  you  know,  he  won  one  of  the  most 
important  victories  of  the  war,  and  the  most  spectacular  battle 
ever  fought  during  the  four  )Tears — it  was  all  spread  out  like  a 
panorama,  and  I  have  often  heard  Grant  say  that,  "as  amilitary 
spectacle  it  surpassed  any  battle  field  that  he  ever  saw." 

In  going  to  Cincinnati  after  that  great  victory  to  meet  the 
Secretary  of  War,  as  he  was  directed  to  do,  he  received  a  note 
from  a  gentleman  of  his  own  name  who  asked  him  to  come  to 
see  him  on  his  death-bed  on  a  matter  of  importance.  Grant  was 
struck  by  the  curious  similarity  between  the  handwriting  of  the 
gentleman  and  that  of   his  brother  who  died  the  previous  year, 
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and  from  that  circumstance,  and  that  only,  he  called  to  see  him. 
He  found  him  in  his  bed,  and  the  gentleman  said  :  "General 
Grant,  I  have  but  a  few  days  to  live ;  my  most  valuable  wordly 
possession  is  a  magnificent  horse  that  probably  has  no  equal  in 
this  land.  He  is  the  son  of  Lexington  and  half  brother  of 
Kentucky  and  his  record  for  speed  is  equal  to  that  of  any  living 
horse.  I  wish  to  present  him  to  you  upon  condition  that  you 
will  always  treat  him  kindly,  and  that  you  will  never  part  with 
him."  The  general  accepted  the  horse,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  receiving  him  in  that  city  named  him  "Cincinnati." 
I  do  not  suppose  that  any  horse  was  ever  ridden  in  battle  that 
was  so  valuable  as  Cincinnati,  which  was  easily  worth  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Grant,  who  was  always  a  lover  of  horses  and 
who  had  owned  and  ridden  an  innumerable  number,  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  his  equal.  In  the  Wilderness  he  rode  him 
backward  and  forward  along  those  long  lines  and  the  horse  was 
evidently  tireless.  Grant  frequently  used  him  fourteen  hours  a 
day  and  he  never  showed  any  signs  of  fatigue.  And  only  two 
human  beings  were  allowed  to  mount  that  horse,  and  they  were 
Admiral  Ammen,  who  had  saved  his  life  when  a  school-boy,  and 
President  Lincoln,  during  his  last  visit  to  City  Point.  After  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox  the  General  hastened  back  to  Washing- 
ton to  cut  down  the  heavy  expenditures  which  then  amounted  to 
about  four  million  dollars  a  day,  without  even  stopping  to  enter 
the  city  which  he  had  conquered.  Then  came  the  great  review, 
which  afforded  him  the  greatest  possible  delight,  when  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  passed  the  President,  his  Cabinet  and  Grant, 
under  the  command  of  General  Meade,  and  the  next  day  the 
Western  Army,  whose  drums  had  been  heard  in  seven  Southern 
States,  passed  by  under  their  great  leader,  Sherman. 

After  his  two  terms  as  President,  he  went  abroad — first  to 
England,  and  there  the  first  dinner  that  was  given  to  him  was 
given  to  him  by  the  son  of  that  illustrious  soldier,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  the  second  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said 
to  me  that  he  thought,  as  the  son  of  England's  greatest  soldier, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  honor  of  giving  General  Grant  his  first 
dinner  in  England.  He  gave  him  a  grand  banquet,  at  which 
sixty  persons  were  present,  in  the  famous  Waterloo  Chamber  of 
Apsley  House,  London,  where  the  great  Duke  had  given  a  dinner 
on  every  anniversary  of  Waterloo.     General  Grant  took  in   the 
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beautiful  Duchess,  one  of  the  famous  beauties  of  England,  and 
the  Duke  took  in  Mrs.  Grant.  He  told  me,  with  great  delight, 
of  an  answer  that  Mrs.  Grant  made  to  him  which  he  seemed  to 
think  was  most  amusing.  Speaking  about  Americans,  he  said, 
among  other  things,  "  I  understand,  Mrs.  Grant,  from  what  I 
have  read  and  heard,  that  the  Americans  have  very  poor  teeth." 
"You  are  very  much  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Grant,  "they 
have  very  good  teeth,  or  if  they  haven't  they  buy  them." 

At  this  dinner,  the  Duke  arose,  and  gave  the  following  toast 
to  his  American  guest :  "  The  descendent  of  the  most  successful 
general  in  the  English  army,  drinks  the  health  of  the  ablest 
general  of  modern  times."  Later  a  distinguished  military 
guest  remarked,  "  Grant  is  a  very  learned  soldier,  as  well  as  a 
great  military  genius,"  at  which  the  American  laughed,  and 
modestly  remarked,  "  I  am  not  a  learned  soldier.  Sherman, 
McPherson  and  Meade  of  the  North,  and  Johnston  and  Lee  of 
the  South,  were  learned  soldiers,  but  I  scarcely  ever  read  a 
military  book  after  leaving  West  Point,  and  when  I  went  to  the 
field  in  1861,  such  had  been  the  changes  in  tactics,  that  I  had 
trouble  in  commanding  my  regiment  according  to  the  latest 
methods."  "But,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "as  I  have  heard  English 
officers  praise  your  tactics,  where  did  you  get  them  and  to  what 
did  you  owe  your  great  success  ?  "  Grant  paused,  looked  down 
at  his  plate,  and  then  made  answer:  "I  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  my  country,  and  I  was  determined  to  put  down 
the  Rebellion." 

Another  incident  connected  with  Mrs.  Grant.  When  the  Count 
of  Paris  came  to  this  country  in  1890,  he  was  very  anxious  to  see 
Mrs.  Grant,  so  I  took  him  in  one  day  to  call  upon  her,  and 
among  other  things  she  described  the  panic  that  took  place  one 
night  at  City  Point  when  it  was  rumored  that  the  Confederate 
gunboats  were  coming  to  City  Point, and  said  Mrs.  Grant,  "The 
General  ran  out  in  his  bananas."  The  heir  to  the  throne  of 
France,  who  was  thrown  into  an  uncontrolable  fit  of  laughter, 
after  our  departure  asked :  "  Was  that  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or 
was  it  said  by  Mrs.  Grant,  to  cause  a  laugh  ? "  to  which  I  was 
obliged  to  answer,  "I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  purposely." 

The  General  had  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tours  around  the 
world  of  which  we  have  any  record.  I  do  not  think  any  crowned 
head    ever  met  with   such  attention  as   he   received.     As  a  dis- 
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tinguished  Englishman  said  to  me,  it  was  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  that  Grant  should  move  among  the  royalties  and  among  the 
highest  titled  people  of  Europe  with  the  same  composure  as  if 
he  had  never  known  any  other  class  of  people  but  emperors  and 
kings  and  dukes — always  calm  ;  always  quite  master  of  the 
situation,  whatever  it  was.  > 

He  returned  from  his  tour,  and  after  a  time  he  bought  a  house 
a  few  blocks  from  where  I  live  in  New  York.  There  he  had  a 
fall  one  day  which  lamed  him  for  life.  Later  on  Grant  lost  his 
fortune,  as  you  all  know.  Then  he  at  last  consented  to  do  what 
many  of  us  had  urged  him  in  vain  to  do — he  sat  down  to  write 
some  account  of  his  military  career,  and  I  introduced  the  editor 
of  one  of  our  great  magazines  to  him  at  the  time  when  he  was 
impoverished  and  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  fortune.  That 
editor  made  him  a  most  generous  offer  of  a  very  large  sum  for 
four  articles  to  his  magazine,  and  offered  him  the  cheque  in  ad- 
vance before  pen  was  put  to  paper  to  write  a  line.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  four  articles  the  General  became  much  interested, 
and  was  frequently  assured  by  intimate  friends  that  he  might 
replace  in  part  the  fortune  he  had  lost  by  writing  his  Memoirs, 
and  although  he  might  not  live  to  be  benefited  by  it,  it  would 
provide  for  his  family.  So  I  think  he  won  his  greatest  victory 
of  all  when  suffering  from  that  mortal  malady,  in  constant  tor- 
ture, never  free  from  suffering,  he  actually  defied  death  itself 
until  he  had  finished  his  work.  Then  he  folded  his  arms  and 
passed  away.  That  book  has  been  the  most  successful  ever 
printed  since  the  art  was  discovered  in  1445.  No  other  book  of 
the  same  character  has  ever  met  with  such  extraordinary  success. 
While  he  used  to  think  that  I  was  extravagant  in  predicting  that 
it  might  possibly  realize  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his 
family,  it  has  already  realized  more  than  double  that  amount, 
and  it  did  amply  provide  for  them.  No  similar  work  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  so  absolutely  free  from  egotistic  self- 
consciousness.     It  will  live  with  Lincoln's  immortal  addresses. 

A  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  latterly  became  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  when  the  end  was  approaching,  offered  him  the  use 
of  a  pretty  cottage  on  Mount  McGregor  not  far  from  Saratoga — 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Drexel — a  man  whose  memory  should  always  be 
held  in  honor  because  of  his  generosity  to  General  Grant.  The 
last  time  that  the  General  left  that  little  cottage  it  was  to  walk 
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with  the  assistance  of  his  eldest  son  to  a  small  rock  not  twenty- 
yards  from  the  cottage,  where  he  sat  down,  and  the  last  time 
that  he  looked  upon  any  part  of  this  world  was  upon  the  scene 
of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  or  as  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  the  poet, 
called  it,  "The  Field  of  the  Grounded  Arms."  Three  days  after 
that  he  passed  away. 

A  great  English  historian  has  told  us  that  precisely  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hero  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  died  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  when 
the  Lords-in-waiting  were  superintending  the  laying  out  of  the 
remains  and  preparing  him  for  burial,  they  found  around  his 
neck  a  small  black  silk  ribbon  and  attached  to  it  was  the  wedding 
ring  of  his  deceased  wife,  Queen  Mary,  and  a  lock  of  her  dark 
brown  hair.  They  ordered  it  removed.  When  General  Grant's 
spirit  took  its  flight  back  to  its  maker  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
morning  as  that  of  the  gallant  English  King,  they  found  sus- 
pended around  his  neck  a  long  thin  braid  of  a  woman's  hair,  in- 
tertwined with  a  little  curl  of  a  child's  hair.  It  had  been  sent 
to  the  young  Captain  who  was  on  duty  on  the  distant  Pacific 
coast,  far  away  in  Oregon,  by  his  young  wife.  It  was  her  hair 
and  that  of  the  son  whom  Grant  had  never  seen,  and  he  had 
worn  it  for  thirty  years.  This  ring  which  I  wear,  it  may  interest 
you  to  know,  contains  the  hair  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and 
Grant,  also  that  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

Grant's  funeral  took  place  in  New  York.  It  was  the  greatest 
military  display  of  armed  men  ever  seen  in  this  city.  The  tomb 
which  was  prepared  for  him  is  the  grandest  ever  erected  in  this 
world  in  honor  of  a  soldier.  Over  the  portals  of  that  tomb  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  are  fitly  inscribed  his  dying  words, 
"Let  us  have  peace." 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  inquire  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  our  country  without  this  triumvirate  of  un- 
crowned kings,  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  It  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned whether,  without  Washington,  we  could  have  gained  our 
independence,  and  I  think  it  is  equally  open  to  doubt  whether 
the  integrity  of  the  Republic  could  have  been  maintained  with- 
out Lincoln  and  Grant.  National  unity  is  no  longer  a  theory, 
but  is  a  condition,  and  we  are  now  united  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.     In  the  words  of  the  poet, 
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"  Those  opposed  eyes 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock, 
Shall  now  in  mutual  well  beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  greatest  glory  of  these  illustrious  men  that 
they  were  alike  spotless  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life.  Their 
country  will  never  cease  to  cherish  their  memory,  and  upon  the 
adament  of  their  fame,  the  stream  of  time  will  beat  without  in- 
jury. The  names  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Grant  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Capitol,  and  they  belong  to  the  endless  and  ever- 
lasting ages. 
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Facsimile  of  General  Grant's  "Unconditional  surrender"  letter  to  General  Buckner. 
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BY 
HON.  ROBERT  B.  ROOSEVELT 


I  AM  fond  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  yet,  if  you  ask  me 
*  why,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell.  I  am  fond  and  proud  of 
the  city ;  I  have  seen  it  grow  from  a  very  little  place,  scarcely 
more  than  a  fair-sized  village  to  a  very  big  place  ;  one  of  the 
three  biggest  cities  in  the  world.  I  don't  think,  however,  that 
its  mere  "bigness  "  has  much  to  do  with  my  affection  for  it. 

It  is  my  home,  and  as  such  I  know  it  at  least  partially,  for  it  is 
expanding  even  beyond  my  acquaintanceship.  So  many  of  its 
inhabitants  are  my  friends,  so  many  of  them  seem  to  know  me, 
and  I  know  so  many  of  them.  And  then  they  are  the  best  people  in 
the  world,  the  most  generous,  the  most  intelligent,  most  public- 
spirited,  most  upright,  most  philanthropic.  It  is  not  that  here 
alone  art,  and  music,  and  literature,  wealth,  sociability,  enter  - 
prise,  have  their  natural  abiding  place  as  in  no  other  city  of  the 
continent.  There  is  something  more  than  all  this.  I  think  I 
must  be  fond  of  New  York  because  I  and  my  forbears  before 
me  have  been  part  of  it  for  many  generations.  A  friend,  who  is 
of  a  poetical  disposition,  hearing  that  I  was  to  speak  to  you, 
sends  me  these  lines,  which  perhaps  cover  my  case. 

Why  do  I  love  New  York?     My  dear, 

Well,  were  my  father  here. 
And  his,  and  his,  they  three  and  I 

Together  might  make  fit  reply. 

My  ancestors,  however,  would  run  back  to  a  good  many  more 
than  three. 

If  there  is  one  thing  for  which  a  Founder  and  Patriot  longs,  it  is 
for  facts.  When,  and  Where,  and  Who,  and  What  are  his  favorite 
conundrums,  and  the  charming  inquisitive  female  Founder  sur- 
passes the  male  in  that  as  she  does  in  allthings,  and  is  even 
more  omniverous  of  dry  details.     So  I  shall   divide  my  address 
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into  two  parts  :  Facts  and  Fancies.  First,  the  hard  dry  details 
of  history,  mostly  false  or  mis-stated,  and  then  the  dreams 
of  fancy — the  revelling  in  "  What  might  have  been  " — or  may 
yet  be. 

Hendrick  Hudson,  the  old  Dutch  navigator,  sailing  along  the 
coast  in  his  vessel,  the  "  Half  Moon,"  in  a  vain  search  for  the 
Northwest  passage  to  somewhere,  he  did  not  have  the  least  idea 
where,  discovered  the  beautiful  bay  and  river  to  which  he  gave 
his  name.  This  is  accepted  history  just  as  it  is  written  for 
our  guileless  and  unsuspicious  youth,  only  it  contains  a  few 
errors.  Hendrick  Hudson  was  not  a  Dutch  navigator  at  all,  but 
an  English  one ;  his  name  was  not  Hendrick,  but  Henry.  He 
did  not  discover  the  bay  or  river,  both  of  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Florentine  sailor  Verrazano  in  1529,  and  by  the 
hardy  Norsemen  before  him.  We  rarely  call  either  the  river  or 
bay  after  Hudson  in  these  times,  one  being  the  North  River, 
the  other  New  York  Bay,  so  perhaps  it  doesn't  much  matter  after 
all  whether  he  discovered  them  or  not. 

There  is  more  doubt  and  dispute  still  about  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  settling  of  our  great  and  good  city.  Hudson  only  looked, 
and  loved  and  sailed  away.  There  was  no  Northwest  passage, 
and  like  a  true  sailor,  he  would  not  accept  West  or  North,  not 
even  nor-nor-west  itself  for  the  Northwest  he  was  sailing  for, 
and  so  Manhattan  Island  was  left  deserted  in  all  her  loveliness 
like  a  second  inanimate  Dido.  Others  followed  Hudson,  for  it 
had  got  to  be  the  habit  of  travelling  sailsmen  to  explore  strange 
coasts  and  devious  ways.  One  Christiansen,  whose  name  does 
not  seem  to  have  stuck  to  anything;  Block,  from  whom  Block 
Island  is  named;  May,  from  whom  perhaps  we  get  our  pleasant 
Spring  weather,  found  their  intruding  ways  here  and  were 
captured  by  the  attractions  of  our  shores,  and  determined  to 
settle  down  and  grow  up  with  the  country. 

Hendrick  Hudson,  of  whom  it  is  even  alleged  by  his  detractors 
that  he  had  read  about  the  discovery  of  New  Netherlands,  and 
had  come  over  with  a  map  in  his  capacious  pocket,  sailed  into 
the  Hudson  River  on  September  2,  1609,  in  the  Dutch  vessel, 
the  "  Half  Moon."  So  far,  so  good  ;  but  it  is  generally  said  that 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  As 
that  company  was  not  chartered  till  June  3,  1621,  here  we  strike 
the    first   rock,  so  to  speak.     He  was  employed  by  the  Dutch 
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East  India  Company,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  New  Nether- 
lands Trading  Company,  and  after  that  came  the  West  India 
Company,  the  first  two  being  purely  trading  companies  with  no 
political  powers.  It  has  even  been  alleged  that  the  Island  was 
not  settled  till  1624,  when  Adrian  Jorisen  brought  a  dozen 
families  in  the  ship  "  Eendracht,"  or  "  Unity."  Others,  equally 
good  authorities,  say  that  there  never  was  any  such  ship  as  the 
"Eendracht "  or  "Unity,"  in  these  waters,  and  claim  that  the 
first  settlement  was  made  by  Cornelius  Jacobsen  May  with  the 
ship  "  New  Netherland."  But  as  Captain  Block  had  been  driven 
ashore  on  Manhattan  Island  by  the  burning  of  his  ship  in  1613, 
and  as  he  had  built  a  yacht  and  gone  cruising  for  pleasure  and 
wild  ducks  in  her  around  Long  Island,  we  may  fairly  assume  an 
earlier  date.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  "settlement"  proba- 
bly is  the  cause  of  the  confusion.  We  know  that  Christiansen, 
when  he  came  over  in  the  "  Fortune  "  somewhere  about  that 
time  built  houses  or  huts  as  a  sort  of  an  abiding  place,  and  we 
can  call  that  the  first  settlement. 

Then  again  as  to  the  name,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are 
rightfully  entitled  to  be  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  On  one  side 
it  is  said  that  the  name  was  derived  from  a  tribe  of  Indians,  on 
the  other,  that  it  was  purely  descriptive  and  meant  "great  sweet 
nice,"  and  that  the  Indians  rejoiced  in  the  more  impressive,  if 
less  euphonious  name  of  Reckgawawancs— so  possibly  we  ought 
to  be  on  the  Island  of  the  Reckgawawancs ;  but  as  "  great  sweet 
nice "  describes  our  Dutch  cit}T,  we  will  cling  to  Manhattan. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  this  great  Dutch  city  was 
hardly  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  Dutch  city  at  all.  There 
never  was  any  Mayor  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  first  Mayor 
of  New  York  was  a  Yankee  out  and  out — one  Thomas  Willet 
of  Plymouth,  Mass.  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  on  February  2,  1653, 
erected  New  Amsterdam  into  a  municipality,  but  as  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  elect  its  own  Schout,  nor  indeed,  to  have  any 
Schout  proper  at  all,  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  Dutch  city,  for 
how  could  a  Dutch  city  exist  without  a  Schout.  And  when  it 
tried  to  elect  one  in  1654,  its  choice  happening  to  fall  on  a  man 
who  had  already  been  scalped  by  the  Indians,  it  seemed  to  get 
discouraged  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  Stuyvesant  loaned  them 
his  own,  for  he  kept  a  private  Schout,  a  Schout  seeming  to  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  in  a  family.     You  of  course  all  know  that  the 
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governing  body  of  a  Dutch  city  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
Schout,  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens.  I  do  not  need  to 
mention  that. 

But  leaving  all  this  ancient  history  somewhat  in  the  dark,  we 
get  at  the  substantial  fact  of  the  capture  of  the  Island  by  the 
English,  the  creation  of  the  city  by  the  proclamation  of  Gov. 
Nicolls  on  June  12,  1665,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Yankee, 
Thomas  Willett,  mayor,  one  of  those  inflictions  coming  from  the 
governor  that  have  been  followed  by  so  many  more  from  his 
successors  at  Albany.  It  was  christened  New  York,  but  did  not 
remain  so  long. 

Then  followed  its  recapture  by  the  Dutch,  and  its  re-christening 
from  both  New  Amsterdam  and  New  York  into  New  Orange, 
the  only  thing  permanent  being  the  word  "  new,"  so  that  while 
it  is  certainly  ancient  it  was  also  ever  "  new."  It  only  remained 
New  Orange,  however,  about  a  year,  and  few  people  remember 
that  it  ever  held  that  name  at  all.  The  last  of  the  Dutch  gover- 
nors, Gov.  Colve,  surrendered  the  whole  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands on  February  8,  1674,  they  having  been  permanently  ceded 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Westminster.  The  name  of  New 
York  was  thereupon  resumed,  the  charter  restored,  and  the  first 
native-born  mayor,  a  good  Dutchman,  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt, 
was  elected  in  1677. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1898,  we  had  the  last  of  the  im- 
portant changes,  the  expansion  of  the  city  into  the  Greater  New 
York,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  name  of  the  "  great  sweet 
nice"  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

"  Old  Things  Are  Best  "  ?  Are  they — who  knows  ?  I  am  sure 
I  don't.  I  may  think  so,  but  is  not  that  thought  pure  prejudice  ? 
Let  us  picture  the  old  times  and  the  old  life.  First  look  at  the 
conformation  of  the  island.  The  backbone  just  raised  sufficiently 
above  the  level  of  the  two  noble  rivers  which  washed  its  pebbly 
shores  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  ;  the  magnificent  bay,  a 
harbor  fit  for  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  stretching  away  on  the 
South  to  the  limitless  ocean  beyond  ;  on  the  north,  the  funny 
little  creek  of  Spuytden  Duyvel,  whose  waters  suggest  its  name 
just  as  Scotch  whiskey  suggests  hot  water  and  sugar ;  the 
farms  running  down  to  these  beautiful  rivers  where  fish  abounded 
so  that  Fishery  Commissions  were  things  beyond  conception. 
Think   of  St.  John's   Park  extending  to  the  water's  edge  where 
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the  waves  of  the  Hudson  lapped  its  very  shores.  Think  of 
my  own  ancestral  farm  in  the  Krippel  Bush  fronting  on  the 
East  river,  where  the  big  bass,  those  of  sixty  and  seventy  pounds 
made  their  habitat  and  where  the  ancestral  farms  of  many  of 
you,  my  hearers,  which  were  equally  beautiful,  were  located. 
Manhattan  was  a  Paradise  of  beauty  and  attractiveness,  of  whose 
charms  I  could  discourse  all  night,  but  which  I  must  leave  to 
your  imaginations. 

To  reconstruct  the  exquisite  old  New  Amsterdam  home  we 
must  have  the  splendid,  substantial  and  buxom  Dutch  Vrouw, 
first  and  always,  for  therein  comes  another  of  those  ancient 
prejudices  fast  passing  away  that  a  wife  is  the  first  necessity  for 
human  happiness — a  good  wife,  a  loving  wife  and  a  sensible  one, 
for  those  Dutch  Vrouws  were  all  that.  So  reconstruct  the  home 
with  its  big  chimney,  its  bottle  of  Genever,  mis-named  schnapps, 
which  is  a  German,  not  a  Dutch  term.  The  good  man  taking 
his  rest  after  his  day's  work,  and  smoking  his  long  clay  pipe, 
De  Goede  Vrouw  sewing  or  knitting  and  talking,  for  they  were 
industrious  women,  those  Goede  Vrouws,  and  great  talkers. 
They  had  their  say  on  all  important  matters,  although  they  put 
their  husbands  at  the  head  of  the  house.  The  moral  tone,  in  the 
sense  of  private  purity,  was  absolutely  unsurpassed.  The  best 
and  unanswerable  proof  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  for  a  family  to 
consist  of  less  than  nine  children  was  rather  discreditable.  Why 
nine  and  not  ten  or  eleven  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  perhaps  after 
the  example  of  the  Muses.  This  lasted  unbroken  until  the  Eng- 
lish conquest,  when  the  manners  of  the  corrupt  English  court 
came,  but  even  then  fast  life  was  confined  to  the  ruling  families, 
and  the  domestic  virtues  retired  to  the  old  stock  as  they  do  to- 
day. Extravagance  and  gallantry  took  their  place  among  the 
little  imitation  court  of  the  English  governors,  of  men  like  Corn- 
bury,  whose  great  delight  it  was  to  dress  himself  up  like  a  woman, 
of  Lovelace  brought  up  in  the  fashionable  gaiety  which  sur- 
rounded Charles  the  Second. 

Even  in  later  days  the  same  conditions  existed  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  when  Hamilton  brought  his  French  man- 
ners, betraying  the  wife  to  whom  and  to  whose  family  he  owed 
everything  that  he  had  or  was,  and  when  his  political  and  per- 
sonal rival,  Aaron  Burr,  equalled  or  surpassed  him  in  his  evil 
reputation  and  successes  of  gallantry. 
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Historians  have  talked  of  our  smuggling  and  piracy.  Well, 
what  of  it,  as  the  boys  say  in  the  street.  Under  the  absurd  laws 
of  liberal  Holland,  New  Amsterdam  was  not  permitted  to  trade 
with  any  but  her  mother  country  ;  it  could  not  send  a  cargo  to 
New  England,  nor  to  Virginia.  To  receive  goods  from  either 
was  smuggling  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  Dutchmen  ar  any  other  men  would  submit  to  such  a  regu- 
lation, and  as  for  piracy,  the  greatest  act  of  piracy  ever  com- 
mitted was  when  England  captured  New  Amsterdam  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  descending  upon  it  and  its  peaceful  burghers 
when  they  were  wholly  unprepared.  They  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  our  famous  revolutionary  hero,  Admiral  Paul 
Jones,  a  pirate  because  he  gored  their  ox,  so  to  speak,  by  defeat- 
ing their  fighting  ships. 

On  the  high  seas,  it  is  true,  that  New  Amsterdamers  pursued 
and  captured  the  Spaniard,  and  brought  occasionally  a  Spanish 
galleon  into  port,  but  whoever  has  read  the  history  of  the 
Eighty  Years'  War  by  the  most  ruthless  nation  of  the  world 
upon  a  little  and  harmless  and  peaceful  country,  and  of  the  acts 
of  inconceivable  cruelty  which  were  committed,  will  justify  any 
retaliatory  act  of  piracy. 

What  if  a  few  grandees  were  made  to  "walk  the  plank." 
Compare  that  to  strapping  men  erect  where  water  would  drip 
on  their  heads  drop  by  drop,  hour  after  hour,  till  they  went 
raving  mad  and  died  in  agonies  unspeakable.  Men  broken  on 
the  wheel,  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  starved  to  death  over  a 
refectory  so  that  they  might  have  the  fumes  of  food  which  they 
were  never  to  taste.  Piracy  was  a  pleasantry,  a  duty  towards 
such  a  nation.  There  could  as  soon  be  peace  and  love  between 
Hollanders  and  Spaniards  as  there  can  be  between  the  South 
African  Boers  and  the  English  who  in  their  fatuous  misconfidence 
believe  that  their  merciless  war  upon  women  and  their  ruthless 
murder  of  children  in  the  Transvaal  will  ever  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  painful  subjects.  No  city  was  more 
patriotic  than  ours.  A  German  resident  of  New  Amsterdam 
named  Leisler  was  the  first  to  refuse  to  pay  duty  on  a  cargo  of 
wine  before  tea  parties  were  popular.  He  summoned  the  first 
Colonial  Congress  and  was  hanged  for  treason  on  the  ground 
facing  the  City  Hall  Park  to  the  east.     The  first  blood   of  the 
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Revolution  was  shed  on  Golden  Hill,  part  of  Pearl  street,  by  the 
"  Liberty  Boys,"  a  patriotic  organization,  and  about  the  raising 
of  a  liberty  pole.  During  the  Revolution  the  English  again 
being  able  to  enter  our  beautiful  harbor,  could  suppress  mani- 
festations of  this  patriotism,  but  could  not  destroy  it. 

And  how  the  city  has  changed  !  The  last  hundred  years  have 
shown  the  greater  part  of  that  change.  Up  to  that  time  quiet, 
respectable  Philadelphia  was  the  commanding  city,  Boston  was 
a  bustling  place,  always  full  of  its  own  importance  and  doing 
things  which  the  sober  minded  intelligence  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  did  not  approve.  A  place  where  the  "  I  am  better 
than  thou "  feeling  abounded,  a  home  for  nullification  and 
secession,  for  interfering  with  slavery  and  other  peoples  business 
generally.  It  was  not  till  the  discovery  of  the  ginning  machine 
which  made  cotton  king  that  New  York  sprang  into  first  im- 
portance. Up  to  that  time  ships  of  three  and  four  hundred  tons 
were  first-class  vessels.  King  Cotton  demanded  better  accommo- 
dations. Nothing  less  than  a  thousand  tons  would  do  for  him. 
And  so  our  deep  harbor  was  utilized,  and  New  York  started. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  great  Erie  Canal  was  built  through 
the  energy  of  a  Dutchman,  for  Dutchmen  naturally  loved  canals, 
and  the  city  grew  and  grew.  Think  of  it,  when  State  street  was 
the  fashionable  residence  and  promenade.  Could  there  be  a 
finer  spot  in  the  world,  facing  the  Battery  that,  facing  the  bay, 
was  washed  by  its  waves  and  perfumed  by  the  breezes  from  the 
Jersey  shores  where  petroleum  factories  were  not.  With  the 
beautiful  view  in  front  of  the  Narrows,  Nutten  Island  and  the 
other  little  islands,  and  good  fishing  off  the  rocks  where  the 
Battery  sea  wall  was  to  be.  In  that  same  State  street  lived 
Washington  Irving,  Robert  Fulton,  Stephen  Whitney,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  more. 

Is  it  worth  while  for  me  to  follow  the  residential  growth  ?  Up 
Broadway,  clinging  around  Bowling  Green  even  down  to  my 
early  days,  along  Greenwich  street  and  East  and  West  Broad- 
way. Then  leaping  to  Fourteenth  street,  and  after  that  to  Fifth 
avenue  and  on  and  on  away  up  and  up  towards  Harlem. 

As  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  incredible  progress  of  the 
city,  take  the  schools.  Previous  to  1805  there  were  only  two 
kinds  ;  private  ones  for  pay,  and  charity  schools  maintained  by 
the  religious  denominations. 
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In  1805,  De  Witt  Clinton  started  the  first  chartered  free  school 
in  the  words — "  The  Society  for  establishing  a  free  school  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  for  the  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do 
not  belong  to  or  are  not  provided  for  by  any  religious  society." 
A  pretty  long  title  for  a  very  little  school  which  was  first  opened 
the  following  year,  1806,  in  Bancker,  now  Madison  street.  In  1808 
the  title  was  changed  to  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York,"  and  a  commodious  building  for  five  hundred  pupils 
was  provided  by  the  Common  Council,  money  being  then  raised 
by  the  State  for  education,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  In  1815, 
the  "  Free  School  Society  "  got  $3,708.14  for  its  share.  In  1824 
the  Society  was  placed  wholly  under  the  care  of  the  Common 
Council  and  the  latter  excluded  all  religious  schools  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  school  moneys.  In  1826,  children  who  could 
afford  to  pay  were  required  to  do  so.  In  1829  a  tax  was  first 
laid  on  the  city  exclusively  for  public  education.  In  1844  the 
common  school  system  of  the  State  was  applied  to  New  York. 
And  in  1853  the  Public  School  Society  conveyed  all  its  property 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  then 
consisted  of  21  Commissioners  and  no  Trustees,  a  system  which 
has  substantially  existed  till  to-day.  In  that  year  the  pupils 
numbered  43,740,  and  cost  to  teach  $569,036.08.  In  the  year 
j868,  there  were  96,000  pupils  at  a  cost  of  $2,900,000,  or  thirty 
dollars  a  head.  For  the  year  1904  the  Department  of  Education 
demanded  for  its  purposes  the  sum  of  $23,260,472.30.  It  is  true 
that  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  characterized  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  city  as  the  most  extravagantly  managed  of 
any,  but  the  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  growth,  even  if  it  were 
properly  and  economically  administered,  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Nothing  shows  the  growth  of  a  city  more  than  the  amount  of 
taxes  the  citizens  have  to  pay.  In  the  early  days  there  was  dis- 
pute about  taxation.  Would  that  there  was  an  equally  rebel- 
lious spirit  in  these  modern  days.  They  were  mostly  indirect, 
however,  on  licenses,  hotel  and  beer  privileges,  and  the  like,  and 
the  monopoly  of  bolting  flour  which  had  been  granted  to  the  city, 
was  of  vast  value.  Governor  Stuyvesant  was  liberal  in  allowing 
his  newly  created  city  to  settle  pretty  much  for  itself  the  amount 
and  method  of  taxation.  To-day,  in  this  year  of  1904,  the 
assessable   value  of   property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  on 
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Manhattan  alone  is  three  thousand  five  hundred  millions  on  real 
estate,  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of 
personal  property,  while  on  corporations,  banks,  and  so  forth, 
there  are  about  five  hundred  and  forty  millions.  Practically 
eight  thousand  millions.  It  is  true  that  under  the  blessings  of 
a  "  Reform  Administration,"  the  amount  was  increased  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  in  one  year,  with  a 
view  to  generous  expenditures,  but  still  a  fair  estimate  is  over 
seven  thousand  millions,  on  a  little  island  for  which  our  wise 
ancestors  paid  twenty-four  dollars,  and  in  glass  beads  at  that. 
But  there  were  no  white  inhabitants  here  then  and  few  red  ones, 
and  now  there  are  three  millions  and  over  of  the  former,  and  the 
original  huts  of  Christiansen  and  Jorisen  have  grown  into  struc- 
tures twenty-four  stories  high,  till  "the  unearned  increment" 
has  become  so  large  that  it  must  appal  Henry  George's  queer  set 
of  followers,  if  there  are  any  left. 

There  were  no  railroads  in  those  olden  days,  none  of  those 
villainous  iron  tracks  which  always  remind  one  of  the  way  of 
good  intentions.  There  were  no  steamboats,  and  you  sailed 
placidly  to  Albany  in  three  pleasant  yachting  days,  Fulton  not 
having  completed  the  "  Clermont"  till  1807.  The  public  parks, 
and  even  the  private  gardens  were  places  to  dream  in,  and  friend 
met  friends  on  the  streets  at  every  turn.  And  there  was  bowling 
around  the  Bowling  Green.  Now  we  have  elevated  railroads, 
are  going  to  have  underground  abominations  of  travel,  have 
steam  lines  and  steamboats  everywhere,  have  trolleys  in  the 
streets  to  the  peril  of  our  lives,  have  carriages,  bicycles  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  St.  John's  lovely  park  has  been  converted  into  a 
foul,  grimy  railroad  station.  In  those  olden  days  there  were  no 
women  doctors,  no  women  lawyers,  no  women's  clubs,  but  only 
loving  domestic  wives  to  whom  husband  and  children  were  all 
of  life,  and  life's  happiness,  and  who  made  their  homes  perhaps 
more  comfortable  than  their  advanced  women  sisters  of  to-day. 
The  girls  were  gentle,  modest,  submissive  and  affectionate,  they 
wore  shoes  with  soles  of  paper,  and  had  delicate  appetites,  and 
died  of  consumption.  There  was  no  skating,  golfing  nor  horse- 
back riding,  and  the  ubiquitous  and  aggressive  shop  girl  of  the 
present  day  had  not  been  dreamed  of.  And  the  tedium  of  office 
life  was  not  relieved  by  the  presence  of  the  pretty  little  lady 
stenographer. 
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Was  New  York  happier  or  better  then  than  it  is  now  ?  Let 
each  of  my  hearers  answer  to  his  or  her  own  satisfaction.  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know.  When  I  began  my  address  and  looked  at 
the  beautiful  women  before  me,  I  felt  almost  sorry  that  those 
beautiful  women  had  not  lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  all 
been  blooming  Dutch  Vrouws.  Now  that  I  look  at  them  again 
at  the  close  of  my  discourse,  I  am  so  glad  that  they  were  not 
alive  three  hundred  years  ago,  for  they  would  have  been  badly 
shrivelled,  if  not  wholly  gone  now,  and  what  should  we  do,  or 
what  would  the  world  be  without  them. 
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THOMAS    HOOKER, 
THE     FIRST    AMERICAN     DEMOCRAT. 


BY 

WALTER  S.  LOGAN. 


It  was  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Latium,  from  whom 
the  Latin  race  derives  its  name  and  blood,  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished above  all  other  peoples  for  obedience  unto  their 
rulers. 

They  were  good  raw  material  for  subjects  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment. 

Tacitus  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany  that  their 
love  of  liberty  was  so  strong  that  such  a  thing  as  obedience  was 
unknown  among  them.  Their  king  was  simply  a  war  chief, 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  each  individual  insisted  upon 
his  right  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  conduct  and  to  carve  out 
for  himself  his  own  destiny. 

They  were  good  raw  material  to  be  moulded  into  citizens  of  a 
free  government. 

From  the  wild  anarchy  of  the  German  forest  have  come  the 
Saxon  institutions  of  England  and  America,  the  free  govern- 
ments of  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world.  From  the 
subservient  obedience  of  ancient  Latium  arose  Latin  absolutism, 
now  exemplified  perhaps  better  in  the  Slav  who  took  his  civil 
and  religious  institutions  from  the  Latin  than  in  the  Latins 
themselves,  who  have  in  later  times  in  many  cases  borrowed 
and  attempted  with  more  or  less  success  to  assimilate,  Saxon 
institutions. 

Absolutism  has  sometimes  great  initial  advantage.  The  will 
of  one  man  can  often  marshal  the  forces  and  resources  of  a 
nation  much  faster  and  more  effectively  at  the  outset  than  they 
could  be  marshalled  by  the  people  acting  for  themselves.  Ab- 
solutism may  be  able  to  strike  the  first  blow  and  strike  hard, 
although  absolute  Russia  has  lately  found  that  liberalized  Japan 
was  able  to  strike  first  and  to  strike  hard  blows  even  at  the  outset. 
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But  absolutism  has  its  disadvantages.  If  it  can  marshal  its 
resources  rapidly  it  exhausts  them  rapidly. 

France  found  this  out  to  her  sorrow  in  her  contests  with 
England  beginning  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Absolutism 
reigned  under  Louis  XIV.  more  completely  than  ever  before  or 
since  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Roman  emperor  may  have 
had  in  form  in  the  later  years  of  his  empire  as  much  power  as 
Louis  XIV.  had  in  France,  but  in  fact  the  Roman  monarch  was 
but  the  puppet  of  his  army  and  the  emperor  who  died  in  peace 
upon  his  throne  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  Czar 
of  Russia  to-day  may  in  form  have  all  the  power  of  the  great 
Louis  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in  fact  he  has  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  power. 

The  resources  of  absolute  France  were  marshalled  against 
those  of  Saxon  England,  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  great  struggle 
France  was  everywhere  victorious.  Only  the  stern  and  implac- 
able heroism  of  the  grandson  of  William  the  Silent  saved  his 
adopted  country  from  destruction  ;  but  France  every  year  was 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  exhaustion,  while  England,  not- 
withstanding the  war  which  she  was  carrying  on,  was  growing 
rich.  At  Blenheim,  at  Malplaquet  and  at  Quebec,  the  power 
of  exhausted  France  was  broken,  while  England  found  herself 
under  Pitt  greater  and  more  powerful  than  ever  before. 

Rome  conquered  everywhere  she  sent  her  legions  except  when 
she  sent  them  against  these  wild  Saxons  of  Northern  Germany. 
The  Saxon  might  have  his  country  overrun,  he  might  meet  with 
defeat  and  disaster,  but  he  would  never  stay  conquered. 

In  the  year  9  of  the  Christian  era,  Rome  made  a  supreme  effort 
to  exterminate  the  Saxons.  She  sent  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  the  best  legions  she  ever  had,  into  the  forests  of  Northern 
Germany  to  wipe  the  hated  Saxon  off  the  earth.  The  Saxon 
Hermann — the  Latins  called  him  Arminius  but  I  like  the  Saxon 
name  best — one  of  the  heroes  of  the  ages,  gathered  the  Saxons 
together  and  hung  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  obstructed  his 
progress  in  front  and  interrupted  his  communications  behind 
until  he  had  drawn  him  into  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  unbroken 
forest,  and  there,  one  afternoon  he  fell  upon  him.  Twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  scarcely  a  Roman  was  left  to  tell  the  tale  and 
the  great  Augustus  when  he  heard  the  news,  exclaimed  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  anguish,  "  Oh  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions  ! " 
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It  was  the  victory  of  that  day  that  made  England  and  America 
possible.  The  Romans  were  bent  on  the  extirpation,  root  and 
branch,  of  the  Saxon,  and  if  they  had  triumphed  there  would 
not  have  been  a  Saxon  left  to  send  his  race  and  blood  down  to 
posterity. 

Later  the  Saxons,  saved  by  Hermann,  left  the  bleak  shores  of 
their  native  land  and  settled  on  the  green  isle  of  Albion.  They 
landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  The  Celt  retired  before 
them,  so  that  that  part  of  England  was  populated  by  men  of 
pure  Saxon  blood  and  lineage.  On  the  West  and  the  North,  the 
Celt  remained,  and  Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands  are  Celtic 
rather  than  Saxon  in  blood,  while  throughout  the  interior  the 
races  mingled. 

Years  passed  on.  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  millennial  anniversary 
we  celebrated  a  few  years  ago,  demonstrated  that  the  Saxon, 
independent  of  spirit  and  jealous  of  restraint  though  he  was, 
was  capable  of  establishing  law  and  order  without  yielding  up 
liberty. 

The  Norman  Conquest  came,  and  a  race  of  mingled  Germanic 
and  Celtic  blood,  with  a  Latin  language,  ruled  England  for  a  few 
centuries,  but  the  Saxon  came  again  into  his  own  and  has  given 
his  institutions  and  his  ideas  to  England  and  America. 

I  have  not  the  time  to-night  to  review  the  history  of  our  race. 
For  a  thousand  years  and  more  they  have  made  steady  progress 
and  undergone  constant  evolution.  The  peculiarity  of  their 
progress  is  that  while  it  may  have  been  slow,  they  have  never 
taken  a  step  backward.  Whatever  they  have  gained  they  have 
held.  If  their  step  forward  was  only  a  few  inches  they  drove  a 
peg  behind  them  and  stood  there  till  they  could  go  farther. 

The  hero  of  my  story  to-night  was  a  typical  Saxon.  Coming 
from  one  of  the  easterly  counties  of  England  where  the  Saxon 
race  was  dominant,  he  probably  had  in  his  veins  no  drop  of  any 
but  pure  Saxon  blood.  His  strength  and  his  weakness,  if  he  had 
a  weakness,  was  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a  Saxon.  His 
virtues  and  his  vices,  if  he  had  vices,  were  those  of  the  Saxon 
race.  What  he  accomplished  for  the  world  was  the  work  of  a 
Saxon — the  work  of  our  race. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  born  at  Marfield,  Leicestershire,  England, 
on  July  7th,  1586,  two  years  before  men  of  his  race  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  a  hun- 
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dred  and  ninety  years  before  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  at  Philadelphia  by  other  men  of  his  race. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  relate  what  little  is  recorded  of 
his  early  career.  It  is  Thomas  Hooker  in  Connecticut  and  not 
Thomas  Hooker  in  England  that  I  have  to  deal  with.  His 
childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  the  England  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  King  James.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  no  deep  religious 
convictions.  She  held  her  seat  firmly  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  but  she  did  it  not  because  she  cared  particularly  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  but  because  she  wanted  the  church 
as  a  support  to  her  throne.  With  her  Non-conformity  was 
treason. 

King  James  never  reached  to  the  altitude  of  statesmanship  but 
he  had  convictions  as  deep  as  he  could  have  them  about  anything 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  was  a  bigot.  Non-conformity 
with  him  was  sacrilege. 

In  either  case,  whether  under  Queen  Elizabeth  or  King  James, 
the  Non-conformist  had  a  hard  time. 

But  it  was  the  England,  too,  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  The 
human  mind  was  moving.  The  spirit  of  independence  in  thought 
was  abroad.  The  individual,  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  Saxon 
ancestry,  had  come  to  assert  himself. 

It  was  the  England  also  of  the  generation  before  Cromwell 
and  Hampden.  Puritanism  was  religious  democracy.  If  it  did 
not  in  matters  theological  represent  a  free  government,  it  repre- 
sented a  government  of  the  people.  Whatever  of  despotism  there 
was  in  it  was  the  despotism  of  the  local  majority.  The  Puritan 
as  a  politician  had  no  use  for  a  king.  He  preferred  to  work  out 
his  own  governmental  salvation  for  himself,  The  Puritan  as  a 
church  member  had  no  use  for  a  priest.  He  preferred  to  work 
out  his  own  religious  salvation  and  to  take  his  chance  of  Heaven 
or  Hell  in  his  own  way.  He  always  selected  his  preacher  for 
himself.  The  preacher  was  only  a  man  like  his  hearer.  He 
could  appeal  to  reason  only.  He  had  behind  him  neither  Roman 
Pope  nor  English  hierarchy;  and  so  the  Puritan  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  criticise  the  sermon  and  argue  with  the  preacher. 

Queen  Elizabeth  saw  in  the  Puritan  the  enemy  of  her  throne. 
A  man  who  was  allowed  to  reason  upon  matters  religious  might 
also  come  to  reason  upon  matters  political,  and  if  he  might 
question  the  divine  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  he  might 
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likewise  question  the  divine  authority  of  the  head  of  the  State. 
King  James  saw  in  the  Puritan  the  opponent  of  his  creed,  as  well 
as  the  enemy  of  his  throne.  They  both — Elizabeth  and  James — 
agreed  as  to  his  being  an  enemy  and  they  both  set  to  work  to 
suppress  him. 

Charles  I  was  the  true  son  of  his  father.  He  had  all  his  father's 
bigotry  in  religion  and  all  his  father's  incompetency  in  states- 
manship. Like  Elizabeth  he  considered  the  Puritan  an  enemy 
of  his  throne.  Like  James  he  considered  him  an  enemy  of  his 
church  ;  and  so  he  set  to  work  as  his  successor,  George  III,  did 
a  century  and  a  quarter  later,  to  make  himself  a  real  king — that 
is,  to  govern  a  Saxon  people  without  paying  any  regard  to  Saxon 
institutions  or  any  respect  to  the  will  of  the  people  who  were  to 
be  governed.  His  authority  was  divine.  He  ruled  not  because 
England  selected  him  to  rule,  not  because  England  thought  he 
ruled  well,  not  because  his  rule  was  good  for  England,  but  because 
he  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  he 
proposed  to  govern  his  kingdom  entirely  according  to  his  own 
ideas  and  for  his  own  autocratic  purposes. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  Charles  I  that  he  was  a  good  man 
though  a  bad  king.  Macaulay  indignantly  denies  it.  The 
historian  concedes  to  the  king  the  ordinary  domestic  virtues. 
He  was  a  devoted  husband  enough  and  a  fond  father.  "But," 
says  Macaulay,  "whether  a  man  is  a  good  or  a  bad  man  depends 
upon  how  he  fulfills  the  duties  of  the  particular  position  in  which 
he  is  placed  ;  and  if  he  is  on  a  throne,  he  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
man  according  as  he  is  a  good  or  bad  king."  "  It  is  impossible," 
says  the  great  historian,  "  for  a  man  to  be  a  bad  king  and  at  the 
same  time  a  good  man." 

Thomas  Hooker  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Emanuel  was  a  Puritan  institution.  It  had  been  established  in 
1584  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  a  prominent  statesman  of  his  day. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  charter  of  the  institution  to  suggest 
the  intentions  of  its  founder,  and  so  it  had  passed  the  ever- 
watchful  eye  of  the  queen  without  suspicion.  But  rumors  of  its 
founder's  intention  to  encourage  religious  dissent  were  early 
promulgated,  and  the  queen  on  Sir  Walter's  coming  to  court, 
soon  after  the  allowance  of  the  new  institution,  is  said  to  have 
addressed  him:  "  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan 
foundation."     To  which  he  made  reply:     "No,  Madam;  I  have 
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but  set  an  acorn,  which  when  it  becomes  an  oak  God  only  knows 
what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof." 

This  acorn,  planted  only  in  1584,  fruited  even  before  Cromwell's 
time  with  such  names  as  Thomas  Hooker;  John  Cotton,  the 
great  preacher  of  Massachusetts ;  John  Wilson  ;  William  Brad- 
shaw  ;  Ralph  Cudworth  ;  John  Richardson  ;  John  Harvard,  the 
founder  of  Harvard  College;  William  Eyre;  Jeremiah  Bur- 
rowes  ;  Ephraim  Udall  ;  Richard  Holdsworth  ;  Thomas  Shepard, 
Thomas  Hooker's  son-in-law  ;  Samuel  Hudson  ;  Thomas  Hill ; 
Nathan  Rogers  ;  Stephen  Marshall ;  Samuel  Stone,  Hooker's 
co-worker  at  Hartford  ;  Anthony  Burgess ;  William  Bridge  ; 
Anthony  Tuckney  ;  Bishop  Hall  ;  John  Eliott,  the  apostle  to 
the  Indians  ;  and  many  others  distinguished  in  England  and 
America  as  the  most  vigorous  fighters  the  world  has  ever  known 
for  independence  in  the  Church  and  freedom  in  the  State.  It 
was  charged  against  it,  to  its  everlasting  honor,  that  it  was 
"nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  nursery  of  Puritans."  It 
was  an  acorn  well  worth  planting. 

Thomas  Hooker  remained  at  Cambridge,  as  student  and  later 
as  teacher — most  of  the  time  closely  affiliated  with  Emanuel 
College — about  fourteen  years,  from  1604  to  1618.  Every  day 
of  these  fourteen  years  his  principles  were  becoming  more  and 
more  firmly  grounded  upon  the  basic  rock  of  liberty  in  Church 
and  State. 

He  then  started  out  upon  his  life's  work  as  a  non-conformist 
preacher.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  English  throne  was 
levelling  against  his  class  its  strongest  batteries;  when  despotism 
ruled  in  the  Church  even  more  than  in  the  State;  when  Laud,  as 
the  King's  agent  in  suppressing  religious  freedom,  was  coming 
to  have  more  power  even  than  the  favorite  Buckingham  in 
suppressing  political  freedom. 

For  twelve  years  these  batteries  of  despotism  were  levelled, 
first  by  James  and  then  by  Charles,  against  this  man  who  dared 
to  preach  that  human  beings  had  a  God-given  right  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  on  earth  and  select  their  own  road  by  which 
they  might  hope  to  reach  Heaven. 

In  1630,  under  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  persecution  had 
become  intolerable,  and  Hooker  was  driven  from  his  native  land 
an  exile  never  to  return,  except  secretly  on  his  way  from  Holland 
to  America.     His  education,  commenced  in  the  universities,  had 
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been  continued  while  he  was  the  victim  of  the  relentless  hate  of 
king  and  bigot.  He  had  learned  his  lesson  well.  If  ever  a  man 
had  cause  to  be  a  Democrat  and  to  hate  all  that  was  kingly, 
that  man  was  Thomas  Hooker.  If  ever  a  man  had  been  taught 
that  the  rule  of  the  people  was  a  better  rule  for  themselves  than 
the  rule  of  a  king,  that  lesson  had  been  learned  by  Thomas 
Hooker.  If  ever  a  man  had  been  educated  to  go  forth  and 
found  a  democracy  in  the  wilderness  where  all  men  should  be 
equal  and  no  king  should  ever  rule,  that  man  was  Thomas 
Hooker. 

He  lived  in  Holland  three  years.  If  anything  was  needed  to 
complete  the  education  of  our  first  American  Democrat  he  found 
it  in  the  Holland  of  1630.  It  was  the  Holland  of  a  generation 
later  than  William  the  Silent,  but  it  was  the  same  old  Holland, 
only  the  principles  of  William  the  Silent  had  triumphed  and  the 
hated  and  bigoted  Spaniard  had  been  driven  back  to  his  native 
Spain.  He  was  among  a  generation  of  men  who  remembered 
how  their  fathers  had  cut  the  dikes  of  Haarlem  and  let  the  ocean 
in  on  their  native  land  rather  than  surrender  it  to  their  oppres- 
sors. He  was  among  a  generation  of  men  whose  fathers  had 
fought  on  land  and  sea  a  war  for  freedom  and  independence 
which  makes  our  American  War  of  the  Revolution  seem  a  small 
matter.  He  was  among  a  generation  of  men  who  had  risked 
their  all,  not  hesitating  at  life  itself,  for  the  sacred  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  find  no  evidence  that  Thomas  Hooker,  after  what  he 
had  seen  and  what  he  had  suffered  in  England,  needed  any  post 
graduate  course  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  degree  which  the 
University  of  Liberty  could  grant,  but  if  he  had  needed  such  a 
course,  Holland  in  1630  was  the  place  to  get  it. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  we  listened 
to  an  able  and  eloquent  address  by  a  man  of  Dutch  blood  and 
ancestry,  whom  we  all  admire  and  love,  upon  the  Dutchmen  who 
settled  in  the  New  World  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  My 
interest  just  now  is  rather  with  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Old  World, 
with  whom  my  Saxon  hero  spent  three  years  before  he  came  to 
found  a  democracy  in  the  New  World  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut. I  do  not  think  I  yield  even  to  Mr.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt 
in  my  admiration  of  the  Dutchmen  who  won  Holland  first  from 
the  sea  and  then  from  the  Spaniard,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
concede   that   Thomas    Hooker  in  his  three  years   in   Holland 
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learned  much  that  was  useful  to  him  in  his  career  in  Connecticut, 
gained  additional  inspiration  for  the  work  that  was  before  him, 
and  renewed  and  redoubled  his  vows  never  while  life  should  last 
to  give  up  his  fight  for  human  freedom. 

In  1633  he  came  to  America.  He  brought  with  him  the 
memory  of  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from  English  kings  and 
he  brought  also  the  inspiration  that  he  had  received  from  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  Holland.  He  came  here  to  do  his  part  in 
founding  a  community  in  which  persecution  for  thought's  sake 
should  never  be  a  cornerstone,  and  where  men  might  carve  out 
their  futures  for  themselves. 

Others,  his  kinsmen,  those  of  his  race  and  blood,  fellow  suf- 
ferers, but  perhaps  just  then  less  conspicuous  marks  for  the 
batteries  of  bigotry,  stayed  behind  to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom 
in  England.  It  was  Thomas  Hooker's  destiny  to  become  the 
champion  of  liberty  in  America. 

The  new  England  in  America  was  a  Saxon  England.  Hooker 
and  the  Puritans  had  been  born  on  the  easterly  coast,  as  had 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden.  The  old  family  names  in 
New  England  are  the  names  that  prevail  in  the  easterly  counties 
of  Old  England.  The  towns  in  New  England  are  named  after 
the  parishes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Old  England.  The  names 
on  the  tombstones  in  New  England  cemeteries  are  the  names 
that  you  will  find  duplicated  on  tombstones  all  through  the 
counties  of  Eastern  England. 

The  Puritan  was  a  Saxon.  Puritanism  was  the  revolt  of  the 
Saxon  spirit  against  kingly  despotism  in  religion.  The  Puritan 
hated  absolutism  in  the  church  in  England  as  the  Saxon  had 
hated  despotism  in  the  state  in  Northern  Germany.  If  Thomas 
Hooker  had  been  permitted  to  stay  in  England  he  would  doubt- 
less have  fought  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  He  would  most 
probably  have  sat  among  the  judges  that  condemned  Charles  I. 
He  would  have  stood  by  Pym  and  Hampden  in  Parliament  and 
by  Cromwell  in  the  field.  Fate  willed  it  that  the  scene  of  his 
final  labors  and  his  greatest  triumphs  should  be  on  this  side  the 
ocean.  I  have  always  looked  upon  Charles  I  as  the  meanest 
king  who  ever  sat  upon  any  throne  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  I 
sometimes  feel  like  forgiving  even  him  when  I  remember  that  it 
was  to  His  persecution  that  we  owe  Thomas  Hooker  as  the 
founder  of  my  native  Connecticut. 
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It  was  1633.  Thomas  Hooker  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Newtown,  Massachusetts.  The  church  was  composed 
of  men  who  had  been  his  followers  in  England,  who  had  crossed 
the  ocean,  established  themselves  at  Newtown,  formed  a  church 
organization  and  called  him  to  be  their  preacher  and  leader 
there,  while  he  was  in  exile  in  Holland.  They  were  men  who 
were  in  full  accord  with  his  political  as  well  as  with  his  religious 
ideas.  They  were  men  who  had  left  their  homes  in  the  Old 
World  to  seek  for  liberty  under  a  leader  they  loved,  in  the 
New  World. 

As  I  have  studied  the  character  of  Thomas  Hooker,  more  and 
more  I  have  come  to  see  him  as  a  statesman,  rather  than  as  a 
preacher.  It  was  his  to  champion  the  cause  of  liberty,  rather 
than  to  preach  the  creeds  of  theology.  It  was  his  to  found 
democracies  rather  than  to  establish  churches.  At  Newtown  he 
had  as  devoted  a  "congregation  as  ever  listened  to  the  preaching 
of  a  preacher,  for  it  was  a  congregation  of  men  and  women  who 
had  left  all  to  follow  him  and  his  principles. 

But  Massachusetts  was  a  theocracy  and  consequently  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  Thomas  Hooker  was  a  Democrat.  In  Massachusetts 
it  was  the  church  that  ruled,  almost  as  the  church  ruled  at  Rome, 
only  it  was  another  church  and  there  was  no  Pope.  No  man  could 
vote  unless  he  was  a  church  member.  Out  of  more  than  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  them  men  of  mature  age, 
there  were  only  three  hundred  qualified  electors.  The  church 
was  dominant  in  the  State,  and  the  dominancy  of  the  church  is 
always  despotism. 

Hooker  was  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  theocratic  idea.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  removed  his  congregation  to  Connecticut 
because  he  and  they  differed  with  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts  upon  religious  questions.  It  is  a  mistake. 
He  moved  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  had  moved  from  England  to  Holland  and  from 
Holland  to  America,  to  find  a  place  not  so  much  where  he  could 
worship  God  as  he  chose  as  where  he  could  be  a  free  citizen, 
with  the  right  and  the  power  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  for 
himself  and  to  found  a  real  democracy  for  himself  and  for  his 
devoted  followers.  He  moved  from  the  valley  of  the  Charles  to 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  in  order  to  escape  from  a  govern- 
ment theocratic  in  its  origin  and  inevitably  aristocratic  in  its 
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nature,  to  a  place  where  a  real  democratic  government  could  be 
established — where  the  people  could  rule.  It  was  a  political 
rather  than  a  religious  migration. 

The  difference  between  the  ideas  of  government  entertained 
at  this  time  in  Massachusetts  and  the  ideas  of  Hooker  and  his 
followers  is  well  shown  in  a  bit  of  correspondence  between 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  and  Thomas  Hooker,  two 
years  after  he  arrived  in  Hartford. 

Winthrop's  letter  to  Hooker  has  been  preserved  only  in  his  own 
subsequent  statement  of  what  he  had  written.  Winthrop  says  of 
the  letter : 

"I  expostulated  with  Mr.  Hooker  about  theunwarrantableness 
and  unsafeness  of  referring  matter  of  counsel  or  judicature  to 
the  body  of  the  people,  because  the  best  part  is  always  the  least  and 
of  that  best  part  the  wiser  part  is  always  the  lesser" 

This  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  argument  that  has 
been  made  since  the  world  began  in  favor  of  an  aristocracy — a 
government  by  the  few. 

Hooker  replies  in  a  letter  which  has  been  preserved  in  full.  He 
says : 

"  I  fully  assent  to  those  staple  principles  which  you  set  down, 
to  wit:  That  the  people  should  choose  some  from  among  them 
— that  they  should  refer  matter  of  counsel  to  their  counsellors, 
matter  of  judicature  to  their  judges;  only  the  question  here 
grows — what  rule  the  judge  must  have  to  judge  by;  secondly, 
who  those  counsellors  must  be. 

That  in  the  matter  which  is  referred  to  the  judge,  the  sentence 
should  lie  in  his  breast  or  be  left  to  his  discretion  according  to 
which  he  should  go,  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  course  which  wants  both 
safety  and  warrant. 

I  must  confess  I  ever  looked  at  it  as  a  way  which  leads  directly 
to  tyranny  and  so  to  confusion  and  must  plainly  profess  that  if  it 
was  in  my  liberty,  I  should  neither  choose  to  live  nor  leave  my  posterity 
under  such  a  government.     *     *     *     *     * 

It  is  also  a  truth  that  counsel  should  be  sought  from  counsellors, 
but  the  question  yet  is  who  those  should  be.  Reserving  smaller 
matters  which  fall  in  occasionally  in  common  course  to  a  lower 
counsel,  in  matters  of  greater  consequence  which  concern  the 
common  good,  a  general  counsel  chosen  by  all,  I  conceive  under  favor 
most  suitable  to  rule  and  most  safe  for  the  relief  of  the  whole." 

The  more  stilted  expressions  of  those  times  make  the  language 
a  little  quaint  to  our  ears,  but  the  lover  of  liberty  to-day  does  not 
mind    this  quaintness.     He    sees  in    these  few  sentences  of  the 
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Hartford  preacher,  written  two  and  two-thirds  centuries  ago,  the 
best  expression  that  has  ever  been  made  of  the  two  necessarily 
fundamental  principles  of  a  free  government — government  by 
law  and  universal  suffrage. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  John  Hampden  in  England  was 
making  his  heroic  stand — losing  his  liberty  and  risking  his  life 
— on  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  Ship  Money.  All  that 
the  foremost  and  most  advanced  of  the  English  liberals  was 
claiming  at  this  time  was  that  the  people  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  that  they  had  not  themselves  levied.  Thomas 
Hooker  was  taking  infinitely  broader  ground.  To  his  mind  it 
was  the  right  of  the  people  not  simply  to  levy  the  taxes  that 
they  were  to  pay,  but  to  exercise  for  themselves  without  inter- 
ference from  any  higher  power  whatsoever,  all  the  functions  of 
government,  to  make  their  own  laws,  choose  their  own  magis- 
trates to  enforce  them  and  to  live  entirely  under  a  government 
which  they  themselves  should  organize  and  administer. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  a  true  democracy — a  real  gov* 
ernment  by  the  people — were  promulgated  first  by  the  founder  of 
Connecticut  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  in  the  town 
of  Hartford  only  two  years  after  the  axe  had  been  laid  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  tree  to  redeem  it  from  the  wilderness. 

Well  may  we  claim  for  Thomas  Hooker  the  title — to  my  mind 
the  noblest  title  ever  borne  by  the  son  of  woman — the  First 
American  Democrat. 

In  this  letter  to  Winthrop,  the  true  reason  for  Hooker's  removal 
from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  is  set  forth.  He  did  not 
choose  "  either  to  live  or  to  leave  his  posterity  "  under  such  a 
government  as  then  prevailed  in  Massachusetts. 

The  removal  occurred  in  1636.  It  is  not  necessary  for  my 
purpose  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  that  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  Thomas  Hooker  carried  his  gun  in  one  hand  and 
his  Bible  in  the  other.  He  preached  on  Sundays  and  fought 
Indians  when  there  were  any  to  fight,  on  weekdays.  He  travelled 
by  day  and  stood  his  turn  on  guard  by  night.  He  was  a  born 
leader.  He  was  leading  a  people  whose  faith  in  him  was  complete, 
to  a  land  where  he  could  found  for  them  and  for  himself,  the 
institutions  of  liberty  which  he  had  learned  to  love  as  he  loved 
his  Bible  and  his  God. 
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The  Legislature  of  Connecticut — called  then  its  General  Court 
— met  in  Hartford  in  May,  1638,  to  frame  a  constitution  which 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the  new  commonwealth. 
Thomas  Hooker  preached  the  opening  sermon  May  31,  1638,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  and  thirty-four  days  before  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  full  text  of  that 
sermon  has  not  been  preserved.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever 
written.  If  it  was  written  the  manuscript  has  been  lost.  But 
Henry  Wolcott,  Jr.,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Windsor,  the  town 
just  north  of  Hartford,  was  present  and  took  notes.  These  notes 
we  have.  If  we  had  nothing  else  there  is  enough  in  this  record 
made  by  his  loving  disciple,  to  establish  the  claim  which  we  now 
make  for  Thomas  Hooker,  that  he  was  the  First  American 
Democrat. 

The  text  was:  Deuteronomy,  1;  13:  "Take  you  wise  men 
and  understanding,  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will 
make  them  rulers  over  you." 

The  subject  was  how  to  choose  the  magistrates  for  a  common- 
wealth and  to  set  the  bounds  of  their  authority — how  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  government  of  a  free  people.  The  first 
principle  that  Hooker  lays  down  is  : 

"The  choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the  people  by 
God's  own  allowance." 

It  is  the  people  who  must  rule. 

Hooker's  second  principle,  enunciated  in  the  sermon,  is  that: 

"The  privileges  of  election  which  belong  to  the  people  there- 
fore must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  humors  but 
according  to  the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God." 

That  is,  the  franchise  is  a  trust.  It  belongs  to  the  individual, 
not  to  be  exercised  for  his  own  gain,  but  for  the  good  of  all. 

Hooker's  third  principle  is: 

"They  who  have  power  to  appoint  officers  and  magistrates,  it 
is  in  their  power  also  to  set  the  bounds  and  limitations  of  the 
power  and  place  unto  which  they  call  them." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  the  suggestion  of  a 
written  constitution  made  by  the  people  themselves  to  establish 
a  government  and  to  limit  the  power  and  authority  of  their 
officers  and  magistrates  is  here  made.  The  suggestion  found  its 
fruition  seven  months  later  in  1639,  in  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  a  hundred   and  fifty   years 
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later  still,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  under  which 
our  government  went  into  operation  in  1789. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  not  only  the  first  American  Democrat 
but  he  was  the  father  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Later  on  in  his  sermon,  he  says: 

"The  foundation  of  authority  is  laid  in  the  free  consent  of  the 
people/' 
and  he  ends  with  the  exhortation: 

"As  God  has  given  us  liberty  let  us  take  it." 

This  was  a  hundred  years  before  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born, 
and  yet  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence are  found  in  this  imperfectly  reported  sermon  of  this 
Hartford  preacher,  preaching  in  the  wilderness  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut.  It  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
United  States  Constitution  was  adopted  and  yet  we  find  its 
essential  principles  in  this  sermon  of  our  hero. 

It  is  not  known  positively  whose  hand  actually  drew  the 
Constitution  which  this  General  Court  of  Connecticut  that 
listened  to  this  sermon,  adopted,  but  this  much  we  do  know,  that 
it  was  either  drawn  or  inspired  by  Thomas  Hooker.  He  was  the 
first  man  of  Connecticut.  The  doctrines  which  he  preached  in 
this  sermon  had  never  been  proclaimed  before  to  mortal  ears,  and 
the  Constitution  which  followed  it  was  drawn  in  close  conformity 
to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  sermon. 

It  is  the  first  Constitution  ever  adopted  as  the  original  basis  of 
a  government.  It  was  the  first  time  that  men  had  ever  come 
together  asserting  their  right  to  form  a  government  for  them- 
selves. The  Constitution  places  the  government  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  chief  magistrate  is  elected  by  the 
people.  Legislation  all  proceeds  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  If  for  any  reason  the  governor  or  the  magistrate  should 
fail  to  call  an  election  for  members  of  the  legislative  body,  the 
people  themselves  may  call  it.  The  governor  is  to  preside  as 
moderator  over  every  legislative  meeting  except  in  case  it  shall 
be  called  by  the  people  directly  through  the  neglect  of  the 
governor  and  the  magistrates.  In  the  latter  case  no  governor  or 
magistrate  is  to  participate  in  their  deliberations.  Suffrage  is  to 
be  practically  universal.  It  depends  in  no  respect  upon  church 
membership.  Justice  is  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
established   law.     There   is    no    discretion   vested    in    judge   or 
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magistrate  as  to  whether  the  law  shall  be  followed  or  enforced. 
The  law  is  above  and  over  everyone  ;  above  and  over  governor 
and  magistrate  and  judge,  as  well  as  above  and  over  the  meanest 
citizen  of  the  commonwealth.  The  town  is  made  the  unit  of  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth.  All  matters  of  local  concern 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  town  officers.  The  general  government 
is  concerned  only  over  matters  of  general  interest  and  importance. 
The  government  of  Connecticut  was  as  much  a  federation  of 
towns  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  afterwards  a 
federation  of  States.  Here  again  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  were  foreshadowed. 

The  name  of  "  king  "  is  not  mentioned  in  the  instrument.  The 
founders  of  Connecticut  acknowledged  some  sort  of  shadowy 
allegiance  to  the  British  sovereign,  but  under  their  Constitution 
he  had  no  part  or  share  in  their  government.  No  right  to  rule 
the  people  was  acknowledged  in  anyone  except  the  people  them- 
selves. Connecticut  was  virtually  made  a  republic  as  well  as  a 
democracy.  They  were  willing  that  the  English  monarch  should 
pose  as  king,  but  he  was  never  allowed  to  perform  any  kingly 
functions  in  the  State  which  they  founded. 

The  Connecticut  government  was  worked  out  entirely  for 
themselves,  without  any  help  or  assistance  from  anyone  else,  by 
the  citizens  of  Connecticut  on  the  ground  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  Hooker. 

There  had  been  other  democracies,  but  the  usual  result  was 
an  exchange  of  the  despotism  of  a  king  for  the  despotism  of  a 
majority.  In  Connecticut  it  was  the  majority  that  ruled;  but  it 
was  local  majorities  that  ruled  in  local  matters  and  general 
majorities  that  ruled  in  general  matters.  The  power  of  the 
majority  to  be  despotic  and  oppressive  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Hooker  was  a  man  of  sublime  courage.  In  those  days  it  often 
took  more  real  valor  to  dare  to  speak  the  truth  than  to  bare  one's 
breast  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Cotton  Mather  quotes  the 
saying  of  one  who  had  admired  the  bravery  with  which  Hooker 
had  stood  up  against  persecution  and  bigotry  in  England : 

"  I  observed  the  heroic  spirit  and  courage  with  which  this 
great  man  fulfilled  his  ministry.  He  was  a  person  who  while 
doing  his  master's  work  would  put  a  king  in  his  pocket." 

In  organizing  the  government  of  Connecticut  on  the  basis  of  a 
strict  democracy — a  simple  government  of  the  people — without 
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acknowledging  the  right  of  king  or  government  across  the  water 
to  interfere  with  the  will  of  the  people  here,  he  was  in  fact 
"putting  a  king  in  his  pocket." 

To  her  everlasting  glory  be  it  said  : 

Connecticut  never  had  a  king. 

Connecticut  grew.  Its  towns  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
population.  The  Constitution  drawn  by  or  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Thomas  Hooker  was  embodied  in  the  charter  granted  by 
Charles  II.  They  had  their  Indian  troubles,  but  they  settled 
them  for  themselves.  They  were  true  Saxons  and  never  asked 
another  to  do  for  them  what  they  could  do  for  themselves. 
The  Pequod  Indians  committed  atrocities — murdered  men  and 
ravished  women.  A  little  army  of  ninety,  led  by  John  Mason, 
of  Hartford,  blessed  by  Thomas  Hooker  himself,  and  with 
Samuel  Stone,  his  associate  in  his  church  work,  as  chaplain, 
started  for  the  Pequod  country,  came  upon  the  Pequod  camp 
one  Summer  morning,  and  before  the  sun  had  risen  there  was 
scarcely  a  Pequod  left.  The  few  that  escaped  were  driven  by 
Moses  Treat  into  the  Fairfield  Swamp  and  perished  there.  It 
was  a  lesson  the  Indians  never  forgot  and  the  red  man  was 
careful  thereafter  to  commit  his  atrocities  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut. 

It  was  1687.  For  half  a  century  the  seed  that  the  Hartford 
preacher  had  planted  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut  had 
been  growing.  King  James  II.  had  attempted  to  revoke  the 
charter  that  King  Charles  II.  had  granted  and  had  sent  his  agent, 
Andros,  to  Hartford  to  get  it.  It  lay  upon  the  table.  The  lights 
mysteriously  went  out.  When  the  candles  were  relighted  the 
charter  was  gone,  and  the  Charter  Oak,  where  it  had  been  hidden, 
came  to  be  the  best  known  tree  in  the  world.  Enough  of  its 
alleged  timber  has  been  sold  to  build  a  city.  While  the  tree  was 
standing  no  lover  of  liberty  ever  went  to  Hartford  without  look- 
ing upon  its  spreading  branches.  Since  it  has  fallen,  patriots 
still  make  their  pilgrimages  to  the  old  stump. 

It  was  1775.  The  news  had  spread  by  swift  messengers  of  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  Englishmen  who  had 
settled  America  had  risen  in  their  majesty  and  their  might  and 
taken  arms  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  throughout 
the  world.     A  king  sat  again  on  the  throne  of  England  who 
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patterned  his  policy  after  that  predecessor  of  his  who  had  lost 
his  head  at  the  hands  of  the  contemporaries  and  kinsmen  of 
Thomas  Hooker.  A  king  sat  upon  the  English  throne  who  had 
determined  to  be  a  real  king  and  to  rule  Englishmen  in  England 
and  America  without  their  authority  and  to  tax  them  without 
their  warrant.  It  was  the  plan  of  that  king  to  send  his  army 
first  to  suppress  the  revolution  on  this  side  the  ocean  and  later 
to  use  the  same  army  to  crush  out  the  last  remnant  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen  on  the  other  side.  And  so  at  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill,  at  Long  Island  and  Fort  Washington,  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  at  Monmouth,  at  Brandywine,  at  Saratoga,  at 
Cowpens  and  Kings  Mountain  and  Yorktown,  the  Englishmen 
here  were  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  their  English  kinsmen 
they  had  left  behind  as  well  as  for  their  own.  It  was  not 
Englishmen  alone  that  were  sent  over  here  to  suppress  the 
American  Revolution.  It  was  hired  troops,  Hessians  and  others, 
as  well.  The  English  king  could  not  get  enough  soldiers  within 
his  own  dominions  who  were  willing  to  fight  their  brother 
Englishmen  in  America,  and  so  he  employed  these  ruthless 
German  mercenaries  to  do  it. 

It  was  1775.  Throughout  the  towns  of  Connecticut  the  de- 
scendants of  the  men  who  had  followed  Hooker  from  Newtown 
to  Hartford  and  of  the  men  who  hid  the  charter  in  the  historic 
oak  and  bade  defiance  to  the  king's  authority  were  in  arms. 
Israel  Putnam  left  his  oxen  still  yoked  to  the  plough,  took  his 
gun  and  started  for  the  seat  of  war.  Men  from  all  over  Con- 
necticut followed  him,  and  when  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was 
fought,  two  months  after  Lexington  and  Concord,  Connecticut 
had  her  full  quota  of  men  there  to  take  part  in  the  initial  defeat 
of  that  series  of  defeats  which,  with  now  and  then  a  victory,  won 
American  independence. 

It  was  1776.  The  Continental  Congress  was  in  session  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  moved  and 
Connecticut's  representatives,  to  a  man,  voted  for  its  adoption 
and  took  their  chance  of  being  hung  as  traitors  to  King  George. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  drafting  that  Declaration  of  Independence, 
could  not  have  had  before  him  Thomas  Hooker's  sermon,  but  he 
doubtless  did  have  before  him  the  Constitution  of  Connecticut, 
of  which  that  sermon  was  the  inspiring  cause.  Thomas  Hooker 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  though  educated  in  far  different  schools, 
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were  inspired  with  the  same  ideas.  They  were  both  foremost 
champions  of  human  liberty.  They  both  stood,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  stood  later,  for  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people. 

I  have  called  Thomas  Hooker  the  first  American  Democrat. 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  second,  and  the 
author  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  comes  third — in  point 
of  time  only. 

I  would  by  no  means  detract  one  iota  from  the  glory  of 
Jefferson.  As  a  proud  Connecticut  man  and  a  descendant  of  the 
great  Thomas  Hooker,  I  bring  my  loving  tribute  and  gladly  lay 
it  at  the  feet  of  his  no  less  great  successor,  Thomas  Jefferson 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  the  advantage  of  having 
come  down  to  us  intact  in  the  language  of  its  author.  All  that 
we  have  of  the  sermon  of  Thomas  Hooker  has  been  gleaned  from 
the  imperfect  record  of  his  loyal  follower  who  heard  it.  All 
honor  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  its  great  author, 
but  equal  honors  I  demand  for  the  man  who,  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  before,  had  preached  the  same  doctrines  from  his 
pulpit  in  Hartford  and  engrafted  them  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  he  founded. 

It  was  1783.  The  war  which  had  commenced  at  Lexington 
had  ended  at  Yorktown  and  American  independence  was  won. 
On  every  important  battlefield  the  blood  of  Connecticut  soldiers 
had  been  shed  and  Connecticut  had  been  the  banner  State  in 
furnishing  soldiers  for  the  war.  The  roll  of  her  patriots  was 
long  and  many  of  them  are  numbered  among  the  immortals. 

Nathan  Hale  had  volunteered  for  the  duty  which  sent  him  to 
the  meanest  of  deaths;  and  on  the  scaffold  had  regretted  only 
that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his  country.  Israel  Putnam  had 
fought  through  the  war  from  beginning  to  end,  never  missing  a 
possible  opportunity,  and  at  its  close  ranked  next  in  the  people's 
regard  to  Washington  and  Greene.  Wooster  had  won  undying 
fame  as  a  soldier.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  in  the  governor's  chair, 
had  been  Washington's  right  hand  man,  more  trusted  perhaps 
by  the  Great  Commander  than  any  other  man  in  the  nation. 
The  United  States  has  had  many  great  war  governors  during  its 
several  wars,  but  the  name  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  will  always 
head  the  list.  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  Connecticut  boy,  and  if  he 
could  have  died  at  Saratoga  he  would  have  ranked  in  history  by 
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the  side  of  Putnam  and  Greene  and  Wayne  and  Schuyler.  Ethan 
Allen,  another  Connecticut  boy,  with  a  handful  of  Vermont  and 
Connecticut  men,  had  captured  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers  at 
Ticonderoga.  "Fighting  Parson"  Daggett,  of  Yale,  had  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the  fighting  Thomas  Hooker,  of 
Hartford.  The  State  was  full  of  heroes  and  they  had  done  their 
full  share  and  more  to  build  a  nation  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  whose  cornerstone  was  liberty  and  which  was  to  come 
to  be  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world. 

It  was  1787.  There  had  been  four  years  of  troublous  peace, 
which  John  Fiske  has  described  as  the  "critical  period  of  American 
history."  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Articles 
of  Federation  were  found  to  be  too  weak  a  bond  to  hold  the  nation 
together.  Delegates  from  all  the  States  were  assembled  to  try 
to  form  a  new  and  stronger  and  greater  United  States.  The 
great  Washington  is  at  his  best  in  history,  not  fighting  the  battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  not  at  Morristown  and  Valley  Forge, 
not  leading  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  through  the  war,  not 
receiving  the  sword  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  but  as  President 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  whose  function  it  was 
to  save  what  the  war  had  won.  In  that  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion sat  as  delegates  the  greatest  statesmen  that  Connecticut 
could  furnish,  and  after  all  other  plans  had  been  discussed  and 
discarded  they  brought  forward  the  plan  of  Thomas  Hooker  on 
which  he  had  founded  the  government  of  Connecticut.  It  was 
adopted  in  its  essential  features  as  the  basis  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  government  of  Connecticut,  organized  in  1637,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  organized  in  1787,  just  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  were  both  federated  republics. 
The  United  States  was  made  up  of  States  sovereign  in  all  matters 
of  local  import,  as  Connecticut  had  been  made  up  of  towns 
largely  autonomous  and  self-governing. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  too,  was  to  be  a 
government  of  law  and  not  of  men.  The  Constitution  was  made 
the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  every  citizen,  on 
President  and  Congressmen  and  on  judges  of  the  highest  courts 
as  well  as  on  the  lowliest  individual.  The  citizen  was  vested 
with  rights,  not  made  the   recipient  simply  of  privileges.     Its 
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courts  were  open  to  him — not  to  seek  mercy  or  grace  at  their 
hands,  but — to  demand  what  was  his  own. 

The  Thomas  Hooker  idea  permeated  the  whole  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  gave  it  its  life  and  vitality,  so  that, 
though  drawn  for  four  millions  of  people  occupying  a  narrow 
strip  of  sea  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  it  is  now  found  equally 
good  as  the  basis  of  the  government  of  eighty  million  people, 
occupying  a  territory  that  stretches  half  way  around  the  world. 

It  was  1789.  The  Constitution  formulated  by  the  Convention 
had  been  adopted  and  a  new  government  for  the  young  nation 
was  the  result.  Washington  was  the  first  president.  The  nation 
was  still  small  in  territory,  weak  in  physical  strength  and  poor 
in  pocket,  but  it  was  strong  and  mighty  in  the  character  of  its 
people  and  in  having  liberty  as  its  basis  and  the  democracy  of 
Thomas  Hooker  as  its  cornerstone. 

It  was  1861.  The  seed  of  democracy  which  Thomas  Hooker 
had  planted  had  grown  into  a  mighty  tree,  but  the  tree  was  in 
danger  of  being  rent  in  twain.  In  one  important  particular  the 
statesmen  who  drew  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion drawn  or  inspired  by  Thomas  Hooker.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  recognized  the  legality  of  human  slavery. 
The  constitution-makers  can  hardly  be  blamed,  for  they  but 
recognized  what  in  fact  existed.  It  was  a  slave-holding  nation 
for  which  they  were  to  frame  a  constitution  and  slave  holding 
must  perforce  be  recognized  in  the  framework  of  its  govern- 
ment. But  the  slavery  of  the  black  man  was  incompatible  with 
the  entire  freedom  of  the  white  man.  The  same  cornerstone  it 
was  found  could  not  support  a  structure  half  slave  and  half  free. 
The  champions  of  slavery  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  secession. 
The  champions  of  freedom  rallied  around  the  banner  of  an  in- 
dissoluble union.  The  fate  of  civilization  seemed  to  be  hanging 
in  the  balance,  for  if  the  great  American  nation  should  go  to 
pieces  where  else  could  the  oppressed  masses  of  the  world  look 
for  a  triumphant  democracy  ? 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  the  nation 
which  had  for  its  basis  the  sermon  of  Thomas  Hooker,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  triumph- 
ant sword  of  George  Washington,  was  saved,  and  thenceforth 
and  forever  it  was  settled  that  the  union  of  the  American  States 
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was  a  union  that  could  never  be  dissolved,  and  the  flag  of  that 
union  never  more  floated  over  a  slave.  The  sermon  of  Thomas 
Hooker  had  heralded  the  inauguration  of  American  freedom. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  its  final  consummation. 

Connecticut  bore  her  full  part  in  that  struggle.  Among  the 
men  who  led  and  the  men  who  followed — commanders  and 
soldiers — her  sons  were  conspicuous. 

The  great  captain  of  the  war,  the  man  who  won  at  Shiloh  and 
Vicksburg  and  opened  the  Mississippi  to  the  Army  of  the  Union, 
the  man  whose  sledge-hammer  blows  cleft  the  way  through  the 
Wilderness  to  the  triumph  at  Appomattox,  the  man  who  received 
the  sword  of  Lee  and  for  eight  years  served  the  rejuvenated 
nation  as  its  chief  magistrate,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a  name  ever  to 
be  honored  in  American  history,  was  descended  by  direct  descent 
in  the  male  line  from  Deacon  Matthew  Grant,  one  of  the  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Windsor,  just  north  of  Hartford,  and  one  of  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  Thomas  Hooker.  The  son  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  the  present  General  Grant,  is  one  of  our  Society's  most 
honored  members. 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  who  made  it  possible  for  Grant 
to  win  the  victories  of  the  Wilderness  and  to  receive  the  surren- 
der at  Appomattox  by  marching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
and  destroying  on  his  way  the  resources  of  the  rebellion,  was 
descended  from  Samuel  Sherman,  close  of  kin  to  Roger  Sher- 
man and  one  of  the  founders  of  Wethersfield,  Stratford,  Stam- 
ford and  Woodbury,  Conn.  I  am  proud  to  number  among  my 
own  Connecticut  ancestors  Matthew  Grant  and  Samuel  Sherman, 
the  followers,  as  well  as  Thomas  Hooker  himself,  the  leader. 

And  wherever  throughout  the  war  the  fight  was  thickest,  there 
Connecticut's  soldiers^were  found,  doing  their  full  duty  and  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  and  yield  their  lives  if  need  be  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hartford  preacher. 

It  is  1904.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government, 
patterned  after  the  Connecticut  government  organized  by 
Thomas  Hooker,  now  extends  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  Orient 
and  from  the  Yukon  to  Samoa.  The  sun  never  sets  on  its  do- 
minions, for  it  rises  in  Porto  Rico  before  it  sets  at  Manila.  To 
go  from  our  easternmost  to  our  westernmost  possessions  it  is 
easier  to  go  east  than  to  go  west.  We  have  the  globe  in  our 
grip. 
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The  three  million  people  with  whom  we  started  our  nation's 
existence  have  grown  into  eighty  millions  and  we  find  ourselves 
to-day  the  greatest,  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world, 

Connecticut  has  too  limited  a  territory  to  allow  her  population 
to  cut  much  figure  in  numbers  among  the  eighty  millions  of 
people  who  now  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
but  the  influence  of  the  State  is  by  no  means  confined  to  its 
geographical  boundaries  and  Connecticut  men  are  by  no  means 
bottled  up  in  Connecticut  territory.  There  are  more  Connecti- 
cut men  in  New  York  City  than  in  all  Connecticut.  Men  have 
gone  forth  from  Connecticut  to  all  parts  of  the  nation  and 
founded  new  Connecticuts  on  prairie  and  desert  and  mountain 
side  and  on  the  shores  of  distant  seas,  into  all  of  which  they 
have  transplanted  the  tree  of  liberty  whose  seed  was  sown  by 
Thomas  Hooker  in  his  sermon  to  the  organizers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Connecticut.  In  all  of  them  Connecticut's  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, modified  to  suit  circumstances  and  conditions  but  not 
essentially  changed,  has  been  adopted,  and  millions  of  people 
are  living  to-day  in  commonwealths  formed  by  Connecticut  men 
and  governed  by  Connecticut  principles.  The  town  meeting 
has  been  adopted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  land. 
The  principle  of  local  self-government  has  been  engrafted  on  the 
statute  book  of  every  State.  Governor  Odell  the  other  day  in 
demanding  a  greater  degree  of  home  rule  for  New  York  City 
was  simply  trying  to  engraft  more  Connecticut  principles  upon 
New  York  statute  law. 

The  activities  of  Connecticut  men  and  of  men  inspired  by  the 
principles  of  Thomas  Hooker  have  not  been  confined  even  to 
our  nation's  boundaries.  The  movement  reacted  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  passage  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
but  placing  among  the  statutes  of  England  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Hooker's  Connecticut  constitution. 

Connecticut  men  and  Connecticut  principles  have  gone  West 
as  well  as  East,  and  across  the  broad  Pacific  is  little  Japan,  half 
a  century  ago  a  wilderness  of  yellow  barbarism,  the  most  orien- 
tal of  the  Orientals,  the  most  Asiatic  of  the  Asiatics,  but  to-day 
reorganized  and  revivified  by  our  Western  civilization,  they  call 
themselves  the  Yankees  of  the  Orient  and  are  fast  modelling 
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their  government  and  their  institutions  on  the  principles  of  the 
original  Connecticut  Constitution. 

Japan  now  stands  for  Saxon  civilization  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  In  her  present  contest  with  Slavic  and  Latin  ab- 
solutism she  seems  to  be  quite  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  but 
she  has  the  sympathy — and  if  she  should  ever  come  to  need  it  I 
am  sure  she  will  have  the  material  assistance — of  all  the  people 
in  all  the  world  who  speak  the  English  language  and  live  under 
the  benign  influence  of  Saxon  institutions. 

We  are  accustomed  to  do  honor  to  the  men  who  took  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  formation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  In  celebrating  the  memory  of  these  nation-makers  we 
must  not  leave  out  of  account  Thomas  Hooker,  a  statesman 
who  ranks  with  Jefferson,  a  preacher  of  force  and  earnestness 
and  eloquence  unsurpassed  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  lover 
of  liberty  who  drew  his  inspiration  from  John  Hampden  and 
William  the  Silent,  and  a  Founder  who  is  entitled  to  share 
with  George  Washington  the  glory  of  founding  these  United 
States  of  America. 
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EARLY  LONG  ISLAND 

BY 
HON.    WILLIAM   WINTON   GOODRICH 


Probably  the  first  person  to  discover  that  Long  Island  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  was  Adrian  Block,  who  sailed  from 
Holland  in  1613.  Arriving  at  Manhattan  Island,  he  erected  a 
fort  and  a  few  dwellings  and  traded  with  the  Indians  for  skins. 
Late  that  fall  his  vessel,  the  "  Tiger,"  was  accidentally  burned 
while  lying  at  anchor  off  the  Battery,  and  he  wintered  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  next  summer  he  completed  and  launched 
the  first  decked  vessel  built  in  America,  the  "  Onrust."  In  this 
little  craft  of  16  tons  he  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  and 
was  the  first  European  to  pass  into  the  Sound  through  that 
treacherous  opening  which  he  aptly  christened  Hell  Gate.  He 
discovered  the  Connecticut  River  and  ascended  it  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Then,  returning,  he  crossed  the  Sound  to 
Montauk  Point,  visited  the  island  which  is  named  for  him,  gave 
the  name  Roodt  Eylandt  to  what  is  now  Rhode  Island,  and  con- 
tinued on  to  Cape  Cod,  where,  after  visiting  Salem  (to  which 
the  Dutch  had  previously  given  the  name  of  Pye),  the  limit  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  Dutch  possession,  he  left  his  American- 
built  yacht  and  returned  to  Holland  in  one  of  the  Dutch  vessels 
which  had  accompanied  him  on  his  westward  voyage. 

The  grant  made  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664 
covered  a  large  territory,  including  New  York  State,  and  also 
"all  that  island  or  islands  commonly  called  by  the  several  name 
or  names  of  Matowacks  or  Long  Island." 

The  Duke  completed  a  code  (afterwards  commonly  known  as 
*  The  Duke's  Laws  ")  for  the  government  of  the  entire  colony, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1674.  These  were  promulgated  at 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  1665  and  are  still  on  file  in  the  Clerks' 
offices  at  East  Hampton  and  Hempstead. 

Long  Island  very  early  derived  its  distinctive  name  from  its 
peculiar  shape.  By  act  of  Colonial  Legislature  in  1693,  the 
name  was  changed  to  "  Island  of  Nassau,"  but,  though  the  act 
was  never  repealed,  the  name  soon  became  obsolete. 
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At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Long  Island  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  it  was  occupied  by  thirteen  distinct  tribes 
of  Indians,  who  were  very  numerous,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
immense  shell  banks  on  the  shores  of  many  harbors  and  bays. 
Yet  the  conduct  of  the  Long  Island  Indians  towards  the  whites 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Even  indi- 
vidual acts  of  aggression  were  rare,  and,  as  the  historian,  Prime, 
well  said  :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  should  be  recorded  to 
the  eternal  honor  of  the  Long  Island  Indians,  that  they  never 
formed  a  general  conspiracy,  even  of  a  single  tribe,  against  the 
whites."  The  reason  for  this  is  found,  doubtless,  in  the  kind 
and  equitable  treatment  which  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
whites. 

Among  the  first  Europeans  to  settle  on  Long  Island  were 
some  Walloons,  who  came  over  with  Peter  Minuet,  in  1626,  and 
made  their  homes  on  the  western  end  of  the  island.  They  gave 
the  Wallabout  its  name.  The  first  family  to  settle  in  what  was 
afterwards  the  town  of  Brooklyn  was  that  of  Rapalje,  a  French- 
man. In  the  spring  of  1625  they  made  their  home  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  on  June  9th  of  that  year  the 
first  white  child  on  Long  Island  was  born  to  them.  An  interest- 
ing story  is  told  how  the  good  Peter  Minuet  discovered  this 
infant's  fondness  for  Indian  dumpling. 

One  day  Peter  and  three  friends,  having  crossed  over  to  Long 
Island  on  a  gunning  excursion,  became  extremely  hungry  and 
entered  Rapalje's  house  to  seek  refreshment.  Finding  no  one 
within,  they  helped  themselves  to  an  Indian  dumpling,  the  only 
eatable  they  could  find.  Just  as  they  were  concluding  their 
frugal  repast,  the  housewife,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  returned 
from  the  field,  where  she  had  been  assisting  her  husband. 
Finding  her  only  provision  consumed  by  a  company  of  lawless 
intruders,  she  gave  them  a  severe  reprimand,  calling  them 
thieves  and  robbers,  but  particularly  complaining  that  she  had 
come  home  on  purpose  to  feed  her  hungry  child,  and  they  had 
consumed  the  only  article  of  food  that  she  had  to  give  it.  When 
she  had  finished  her  complaint,  the  good-natured  Minuet  made 
himself  known,  and  promised,  when  the  ships  came  from  Europe, 
to  give  her  a  milch  cow  in  compensation  for  the  dumpling.  He 
was  better  than  his  word,  for,  with  the  cow,  he  gave  her  an  ad- 
ditional tract  of  land,  for  the  support  of  her  child. 
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The  greater  part  of  Long  Island,  the  eastern  and  central,  was 
originally  settled  by  people  from  New  England,  who  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  older  colonies  on  the  main  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  government  of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  This 
alliance  extended  as  far  west  as  what  is  now  Queens  County 
and  caused  a  prolonged  controversy  between  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment of  New  Netherlands  and  Connecticut,  which  was  not 
settled  until  the  Treaty  of  Hartford  in  1650,  when  the  Dutch 
and  English  commissioners  met  at  Hartford  and  agreed  that  the 
easterly  part  of  Long  Island  should  belong  to  the  English  and 
the  westerly  to  the  Dutch,  the  dividing  line  running  south  from 
Oyster  Bay.  In  view  of  the  proximity  of  New  Amsterdam  to 
the  western  portion  of  Long  Island,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
eastern  portion  was  first  settled,  but  this  was  because  the  early 
arrivals  there  came  in  groups.  They  purchased  the  land  of  the 
Indians  and  obtained  patents  from  the  English  government 
authorizing  them  "  to  make  purchases  of  the  Indians,  and  settle 
thereupon,  with  as  full  and  free  liberty,  both  in  church  and  civil 
government,  as  the  plantations  in  Massachusetts  enjoyed."  Some 
of  these  groups  actually  came  with  their  churches  already  organ- 
ized, and  enjoyed  divine  worship  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  their 
history.  Thus  Southold  was  settled  in  1640  and  Southampton 
about  the  same  time.  At  the  west,  however,  the  settlements 
were  commenced  in  desultory  manner,  and  while  the  first  Euro- 
pean family  to  settle  on  Long  Island  made  its  home  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Brooklyn  and  others  followed,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  assumed  or  received  the  power  of  municipal 
jurisdiction  until  1646. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  first  houses  of  worship  erected 
within  the  entire  province  of  New  Netherlands  were  built  on  the 
easterly  end  of  Long  Island.  In  T640,  a  church  was  erected  at 
Southold,  and  one  was  commenced  during  the  same  year  at 
Southampton  and  completed  the  following  year.  In  the  city  of 
New  Amsterdam,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  Dutch  Church  was 
not  commenced  till  1642  and  not  completed  till  1647.  On  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island,  the  first  church  was  commenced  at 
Flatbush  in  1654,  and  in  this  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  and  all 
the  adjacent  settlements  combined.  The  two  hundred  and  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  this  church  was  celebrated  with  great  cere- 
mony only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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During  the  terms  of  the  Dutch  governors  of  New  Amsterdam, 
many  Dutch  and  English  came  to  Long  Island,  the  English,  who 
settled  Gravesend,  Newtown,  Flushing,  Jamaica  and  Hempstead, 
becoming  necessarily,  though  reluctantly,  Dutch  subjects.  Upon 
the  peaceful  conquest  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  English  in 
1664,  Long  Island  became  annexed  to  and  a  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York  was  Captain  Thomas 
Willet,  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  His  great-great-grandson, 
Colonel  Marinus  Willet,  held  the  same  office  in  1807.  After  nine 
years  of  misgovernment  by  the  deputies  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
this  territory,  by  another  peaceful  conquest,  came  once  more 
under  the  government,  of  the  Dutch.  Their  control  lasted  but 
a  scant  two  years,  a  period  as  to  which  English  historical  writers 
have  been  remarkably  silent.  During  this  time  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  Colonies  assisted  the  English 
on  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Long  Island  to  make 
considerable  resistance  to  the  Dutch  government.  By  the  treaty 
of  Westminster,  February  19,  1674,  the  terms  of  which  provided 
that  England  was  to  receive  New  Netherlands  in  exchange  for 
Surinam,  the  colony  of  New  York  was  finally  restored  to  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  October  of  that  year  and  New 
Orange  became  New  York. 

Not  until  October  17,  1683,  did  New  York  have  a  popular 
assembly,  after  Dongan  had  been  sent  over  as  governor  by  the 
Duke,  to  convoke  a  free  legislature.  "  And  thus,  "says  Thomp- 
son, in  his  history  of  Long  Island,  "by  the  persuasions  of  a 
Quaker  (William  Penn,  whose  advice  had  been  sought  by  the 
Duke  of  York),  did  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  prince  give 
orders  to  a  papistical  governor,  to  introduce  a  popular  assembly, 
elected  by  the  people  themselves,  who  had  before  no  share  in 
the  government.  An  event  similar  in  principle,  and  of  nearly 
equal  importance  to  that  glorious  independence  which  their  de- 
scendants procured  for  themselves  in  less  than  a  century  after." 

The  condition  of  Long  Island  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  peculiar.  The  battle  of  Long  Island,  to  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently refer,  and  the  early  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the 
British  forces  prevented  all  expression  of  patriotic  sentiment, 
which,  as  the  years  passed,  became  stronger  and  stronger  in 
other  parts  of  the  colonies. 
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"  The  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  generally,"  says  Prime,  "  are 
entitled  to  as  high  a  character  for  patriotism  and  love  of  free- 
dom, as  any  part  of  the  country.  Though  in  consequence  of 
the  island  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  army,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  held  under  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  its  close,  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  engaging 
actively  in  the  contest,  yet  the  sacrifices  which  they  made,  the 
sufferings  which  they  endured,  and  the  assistance  they  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented, 
entitled  them  to  a  place  among  the  most  patriotic  citizens.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  the  little  county  of  King's  alone,  while  under  the 
constant  surveillance  of  British  officers,  found  means  to  furnish 
more  than  $200,000  in  specie,  to  aid  their  countrymen,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  rights.  Of  this  sum,  $5,500  was  furnished 
by  a  single  individual,  in  whose  house  a  British  officer  had  his 
quarters,  and  supposed  the  owner  to  be  favourable  to  the  royal 
cause.  This  whole  amount  was  loaned,  with  no  other  security 
than  a  scrap  of  paper,  which,  in  many  cases,  was  buried  in  the 
ground,  to  prevent  detection." 

For  six  years,  the  people  of  Long  Island  were  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  grossest  insult  and  abuse.  They  were  harassed, 
plundered  and  humiliated,  yet  they  were  to  experience  an  act  of 
injustice  from  their  own  State.  "  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  passed  May  6th,  1784,  a  tax  of  ^£100,000 
was  imposed  upon  the  southern  district,  ^37,000  of  which  was 
assigned  to  Long  Island,  as  a  compensation  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  State,  for  not  having  been  in  a  condition  to  take  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  enemy  !  "  Thus,"  says  Wood,  in 
an  article  published  in  1828,  "what  had  been  their  misfortune 
was  interpreted  a  crime  ;  and  because  they  did  not  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  a  mighty  army,  to  whose  power  the  whole 
continental  force  had  abandoned  them  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine  ; 
and  after  being  pillaged  by  a  remorseless  enemy,  and  tortured 
by  their  constant  presence  for  six  gloomy  years,  they  must  be 
taxed  to  repair  the  losses  of  those  who  had  been  subjected  only 
to  occasional  depredations.  It  is  difficult  to  find,  in  the  whole 
course  of  human  legislation,  a  grosser  'violation  of  public  law 
and  the  immutable  principles  of  justice/" 
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THE   BATTLE  OF   LONG   ISLAND. 


The  British  evacuated  Boston  on  March  16th,  1776,  and  New- 
York  became  the  strategic  center  of  the  war.  "  Neither  Hell, 
Hull  nor  Halifax,"  wrote  a  British  officer,  "can  afford  worse 
shelter  than  Boston."  Yet  the  British  fleet  first  refitted  at 
Halifax  and  did  not  arrive  at  Sandy  Hook  until  about  July  1st, 
when  General  Howe  landed  his  forces  on  Staten  Island  to  await 
reinforcements,  which  arrived  that  month,  increasing  his  strength 
to  30,000  experienced  veterans.  Washington  agreed  with  Jay, 
that  it  was  best  to  burn  New  York,  lay  waste  Long  Island  and  to 
defend  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  thus  preventing  New  England 
from  being  shut  off.  The  Continental  Congress,  however,  having 
resolved  that  New  York  must  be  held,  Washington  promised  "his 
utmost  exertions  under  every  disadvantage,"  desiring,  as  he 
said,  "to  obey  the  orders  of  Congress  with  a  scrupulous  exact- 
ness." In  the  defense  of  New  York,  he  had  10,000  raw  troops 
scattered  fifteen  miles  apart,  for  none  could  tell  where  the  attack 
would  be  made  and  it  was  most  likely  to  come  at  more  than  one 
point  at  the  same  time.  His  position  could  hardly  have  been 
worse,  and  only  what  has  been  termed  a  military  fiasco  prevented 
a  sudden  termination  of  the  war  and  the  cause  of  American 
Independence.  Just  as  at  Bunker  Hill,  Howe  attacked  where 
Washington  most  desired;  but,  while  at  Bunker  Hill  he  had 
shown  rash  temerity,  in  this  campaign  his  conduct  was  to  be 
marked  by  extreme  dilatoriness.  On  August  226.  the  British 
landed  at  Bath  Beach,  Gravesend  Bay,  but  did  not  begin  their 
forward  march  until  four  days  later. 

Brooklyn  Heights  was  the  position  most  necessary  to  be  held, 
for  guns  mounted  there  would  command  New  York.  Before 
daybreak  on  the  27th,  the  British  line  had  advanced.  Howe, 
starting  early  with  more  than  half  of  his  army,  made  a  wide 
detour  by  way  of  the  Jamaica  road,  in  secret,  as  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  sympathized  with  the  British.  On  the  left,  General 
Grant  was  in  command  of  the  Highland  troops,  while  in  the 
center  were  the  Hessian  troops  under  General  von  Heister.  It 
was  the  first  time  these  mercenaries  were  used  in  this  country,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  would  fight  for  their  lives,  for  they 
had  been  instructed  that  the  Americans  gave  no  quarter. 

Grant  met  the  American  outposts  under  Lord  Sterling  (notable 
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as  the  only  lord  on  our  side),  probably  near  what  is  now  Dyker 
Heights.  Grant  had  once  made  a  speech  in  Parliament,  in  which 
he  declared  that  with  5,000  British  troops  he  could  march  from 
one  end  of  the  colonies  to  the  other.  Sterling  had  been  present 
and  had  heard  the  boast.  As  he  formed  his  men  in  line  of  battle 
he  repeated  it  to  them,  and  added:  "He  may  have  his  5,000 
with  him  now;  we  are  not  so  many,  but  I  think  we  are  enough 
to  prevent  his  advancing  further  than  that  mill-pond."  At  this 
time  Grant  had  more  than  5,000  men,  yet  he  did  not  drive  Sterling 
back  to  any  extent  until  ample  reinforcements  from  the  center 
and  right  of  the  British  line  had  come  to  his  assistance  ;  but 
this  is  anticipating. 

Opposed  to  the  Hessians  were  Sullivan  and  his  men,  defending 
the  Bedford  and  Flatbush  roads.  The  line  between  the  armies 
probably  ran  through  what  is  now  Prospect  Park  and  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  It  was  simply  impossible  for  the  Americans  to  cover 
the  stretch  of  territory  occupied  by  the  British,  and  Howe  easily 
outflanked  the  American  line  and  appeared  in  Sullivan's  rear 
shortly  after  the  latter  engaged  the  Hessians.  The  rout  was 
complete.  Wilson  says:  "The  Americans  were  outnumbered, 
ridden  down  and  sabred  by  dragoons,  riddled  by  solid  infantry, 
mowed  by  light  batteries,"  and  Sullivan  and  nearly  all  his  force 
were  made  prisoners.  Referring  to  this  engagement,  a  British 
officer  wrote:  "The  Hessians  and  our  brave  Highlanders  gave 
no  quarter;  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  with  what  alacrity  they 
dispatched  the  rebels  with  their  bayonets,  after  we  had  surrounded 
them  so  they  could  not  resist.  We  took  care  to  tell  the  Hessians 
that  the  rebels  had  resolved  to  give  no  quarter — to  them  in  par- 
ticular— which  made  them  fight  desperately,  and  to  put  to  death 
all  that  came  into  their  hands."  Another  British  officer  of  rank 
wrote:  "The  Americans  fought  bravely,  and  (to  do  them 
justice)  could  not  be  broken  till  they  were  greatly  outnumbered 
and  taken  in  flank,  front  and  rear.  We  were  greatly  shocked  at 
the  massacre  made  by  the  Hessians  and  Highlanders  after 
victory  was  decided." 

On  the  American  right,  a  brave  defense  was  put  up  by  Sterling 
for  four  hours.  His  line  of  battle  stretched  from  Gowanus  Bay 
to  the  Flatbush  road,  his  center  being  on  Battle  Hill,  in  what  is 
now  Greenwood  Cemetery.  The  Connecticut  regiment  on  his 
right,  holding  the  Gowanus  road,  was  finally  overwhelmed,  and 
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Von  Heister  and  his  Hessians  at  last  poured  in  on  Sterling's  left 
in  a  most  savage  assault,  giving  no  quarter,  slaying  the  wounded 
and  mutilating  the  slain.  Cornwallis,  too,  coming  from  the  rout 
of  Sullivan,  attacked  Sterling's  rear  and  took  the  Cortelyou 
house.  Then  came  a  charge  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  never  been 
surpassed.  To  save  his  command  from  capture,  Sterling  re- 
formed his  line  near  what  is  now  the  junction  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Tenth  street,  Brooklyn,  and,  with  less  than  400  remaining  of 
the  Maryland  Regiment,  again  attacked  the  enemy.  "  Artillery 
ploughed  their  lines,  infantry  rained  lead  into  their  ranks,  and 
the  Hessian  jagers  picked  them  off  from  the  hills  ;  but,"  says 
Palmer,  "  above  the  roar  of  the  slaughter  and  the  scream  of  the 
hideous  cheers  and  jeers,  the  shout  of  the  patriot  leaders  rang 
loud  and  hearty,  '  close  up!  '  close  up!' — and  the  staggering 
but  unflinching  files,  grown  fearfully  thin,  closed  up  across  the 
corpses  of  their  fellows,  and  again  turned  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
They  drove  the  British  advance  back  upon  the  Cortelyou  house, 
and  never  halted  until  Cornwallis  poured  grape  and  canister 
into  their  faces.  The  shattered  column  was  driven  back — but 
only  for  a  breathing  space  to  gather  their  hearts  together,  as 
Sterling  pointed  to  the  struggling  masses  in  the  water,  choking, 
drowning  and  dying,  and  shouted,  '  close  up  !'  Panting,  bloody, 
wild-eyed,  they  gathered  about  him  once  more  and  charged 
again — this  time  with  such  frantic  impetus  that  they  swept  the 
gunners  from  their  battery  and  dashed  like  breakers  against 
the  very  walls  of  the  house.  Cornwallis,  astounded  and  con- 
fused, would  have  recoiled,  but  again  the  fire  from  the  jagers  on 
the  heights  drove  those  wild  lads  back — only  to  return  three 
times  to  fling  themrelves  upon  a  reinforced  enemy  ;  of  scarcely 
350,  the  dead  and  wounded  prisoners  numbered  271.  Sterling  was 
captured,  but  through  the  unexampled  bravery  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Maryland  Regiment,  " an  hour  more  precious  to  Amer- 
ican liberty  than  any  other  in  its  history  had  been  gained,  and 
the  retreat  of  many  hundred  of  their  countrymen  covered.  The 
carnage  of  a  battle  could  scarcely  have  been  more  destructive 
than  that  retreat,  for  at  this  time  no  vestige  of  an  army  forma- 
tion remained — only  a  mob  of  flying  people,  among  whose 
masses  officers  and  privates  were  borne  undistinguished  along." 
A  monument  in  memory  of  this  gallant  affair  has  been  erected 
in  Prospect  Park.     Thus  ended   the   Battle  of  Long  Island,  for 
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Howe  did  not  follow  up  his  advantage  by  assaulting  the  de- 
fenses on  Brooklyn  Heights. 

Washington's  position,  however,  with  no  immediate  retreat 
possible,  owing  to  the  enemy's  complete  control  of  all  the  water 
approaches,  was  simply  desperate,  but  reinforcements  came  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  three  good  regiments,  one  of  which,  already 
famous,  was  made  up  under  Colonel  Glover  of  sailors  and  fisher- 
men from  Marblehead  and  Gloucester,  and  had  marched  over- 
land from  Boston.  At  this  particular  time,  Washington  needed 
men  who  could  handle  an  oar  and  trim  a  sheet  far  more  than  he 
did  those  who  could  only  handle  a  musket  and  wield  a  shovel. 
Colonel  Glover  was  a  man  whose  modesty  alone  had  prevented 
name  from  appearing  among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  it  was  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
brought  him  to  Washington  at  this  juncture.  Washington  never 
forgot  the  service  rendered  him  by  Glover  and  his  men  at  the 
most  critical  moment  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  East  River  and  know  something 
of  the  strength  of  its  tidal  currents.  The  Americans  had  only 
what  small  craft  of  various  sorts  they  could  collect,  yet,  under 
cover  of  almost  providential  fog  during  the  few  dark  hours  of  the 
short  August  night,  the  second  after  the  battle,  those  sturdy  tars 
rowed  and  sailed  over  to  the  New  York  shore  the  entire  force  of 
about  9,000.  No  British  craft  patroled  the  river,  and  a  negro 
servant  sent  by  a  Tory  wife  to  inform  the  British  of  the  retreat, 
being  met  by  Hessian  sentries  who  could  not  understand  his 
language,  was  detained  till  morning,  when  the  information  was 
too  late.     Washington  was  the  last  to  leave  the  Brooklyn  shore. 

Howe's  dilatoriness  and  a  most  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances had  enabled  Washington  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
a  position  absolutely  untenable,  and  thus  was  made  possible  a 
continuation  of  the  war  for  independence. 

After  the  American  army  abandoned  Long  Island  to  the 
British,  the  prominent  Whigs  of  Suffolk  fled  to  the  mainland 
with  what  they  could  carry,  leaving  their  other  possessions  to  the 
enemy.  Those  who  remained  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  against 
their  wills  and  became  treacherous  subjects  of  the  King.  Most 
of  the  people  of  Queens  County  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
good  faith,  and  observed  it.  The  leading  Whigs,  trusting  to 
British  proclamations,  remained  at  home  and  were  punished  in 
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various  ways,  many  suffering  imprisonment  and  death.  In  Kings 
County  the  situation  was  like  that  in  Queens,  and  the  leading 
Whigs  who  did  not  flee  were  thrown  in  the  Provost.  Soon  after 
the  American  army  had  left  the  island  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  had  signed  a  representation  of 
loyalty  to  King  George  the  Third,  and  in  order  that  this  might 
have  as  much  influence  as  possible  in  the  other  rebellious  por- 
tions of  the  state,  it  was  published  in  the  New  York  Mercury, 
with  the  names  of  all  the  signers  in  Kings  and  Queens. 
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BRITISH    PRISON    SHIPS    OF   THE 
WALLABOUT. 


The  British  victory  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington  in  November  following,  brought 
more  than  5,000  prisoners,  who  crowded  the  existing  prisons  in 
New  York  to  overflowing.  Awful  as  was  the  suffering  of  those 
incarcerated  in  the  city  prisons,  their  wretched  lot  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  utter  misery  of  those  unfortunates  who 
were  confined  in  ten  prison  ships  anchored  in  the  Wallabout,  for- 
merly the  cattle  transport  ships  of  the  British  and  used  as  pris- 
ons during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  These  foul  hulks, 
swarming  with  filth  and  vermin,  were  literally  packed  with  the 
captives.  Scant  rations  and  impure  water  were  served  to  them, 
when  anything  at  all  was  doled  out,  for  it  frequently  happened 
that  some  of  the  prisoners  received  no  food  for  days  at  a  time. 
They  received  no  clothing  and  became  mere  bundles  of  rags. 

There  was  no  medical  attendance  furnished  and  the  men  died 
like  sheep,  of  starvation  and  fever.  Such  a  relief  was  it  to  get 
a  breath  of  pure  air  that  the  cry  of  the  guard  every  morning, 
"  Bring  up  the  dead,"  always  met  with  an  active  and  plentiful 
response.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  on  one  hulk  alone,  the 
"Old  Jersey,"  over  10,000  of  the  prisoners  died,  while  the  total 
number  of  deaths  approximated  20,000.  An  eye-witness  of  some 
of  these  horrors  wrote  :  "  I  saw  the  sand  beach,  between  the 
ravine  in  the  hill  and  Mr.  Remsen's  dock,  become  filled  with 
graves  in  the  course  of  two  months  ;  and  before  May  1,  1777, 
the  ravine  itself  was  occupied  in  the  same  way.  In  May,  1777, 
two  large  ships  were  anchored  in  the  Wallabout,  when  the  prison- 
ers were  transferred  from  the  Whitby  to  them.  These  vessels 
were  also  very  sickly,  from  the  causes  before  stated.  Although 
many  prisoners  were  sent  on  board  of  them,  and  none  exchanged, 
death  made  room  for  all.  On  a  Saturday  afternoon,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  1777,  one  of  the  prison  ships  was  burned  ; 
the  prisoners,  except  a  few,  who,  it  is  said,  were  burned  in  the 
vessel,  were  removed  to  the  remaining  ship.  It  was  reported  at 
the  time  that  the  prisoners  had  fired  their  prison,  which,  if  true, 
proves  that  they  preferred  death,  even  by  fire,  to  the  lingering 
sufferings  of  pestilence  and  starvation." 
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As  early  as  January  13, 1777,  Washington  had  written  to  Howe 
about  the  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  ships,  saying  :  "  I 
hope  the  miseries  of  cold,  disease  and  famine  may  not  be  added 
to  their  other  misfortunes.  You  may  call  us  rebels,  and  say  we 
deserve  no  better  treatment,  but  remember  we  have  feelings 
keen  and  sensible  as  loyalists,  and  will  retaliate  on  the  unjust 
invaders  of  our  rights,  liberties  and  properties.  My  injured 
countrymen  have  long  called  on  me  to  obtain  redress  of  their 
grievances.  I  am  sorry  I  am  again  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
monstrating to  you  on  the  treatment  which  our  prisoners  con- 
tinue to  receive  in  New  York.  Those  who  have  lately  been  sent 
out,  giving  the  most  shocking  accounts  of  their  barbarous  usage, 
which  their  miserable,  emaciated  countenances  confirm.  If  a  real 
scarcity  of  provisions  and  fuel,  at  this  inclement  season,  is  the 
cause  that  our  prisoners  are  debarred  from  them,  common  hu- 
manity points  out  a  mode,  which  is,  to  suffer  them  to  go  home 
under  parole,  not  to  serve  during  the  war,  or  until  an  equal 
number  are  released  by  us.  Most  of  the  prisoners  who  have 
returned  home  have  informed  me  they  were  offered  better  treat- 
ment, provided  they  would  enlist  in  your  service." 

To  go  ashore  to  dig  graves  was  a  privilege  eagerly  sought 
by  the  prisoners,  and  the  fortunate  ones,  though  prevented  by 
the  guards  from  bathing  their  faces  as  they  rowed  to  the  shore, 
sometimes  managed  to  bring  back  clods  of  earth  for  those  left 
behind  to  smell  of.  Though  the  prisoners  belijved  that  no 
efforts  were  being  made  in  their  behalf  by  their  countrymen, 
they  steadfastly  refused  freedom,  conditioned  as  it  was  upon 
service  in  the  British  army.  True  heroes,  they  sang,  with  what 
strength  remained,  their  patriotic  songs  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  first  anniversary  of  Independence  Day,  and  were  sworn  at, 
abused  and  finally  many  of  them  were  bayoneted. 

Philip  Freneau,  our  Revolutionary  poet,  himself  one  of  the 
prisoners,  told  his  story  in  a  thrilling,  if  not  very  lyrical,  poem 
written  in  1780  : 

"  The  various  horrors  of  these  hulks  to  tell, 
These  Prison  Ships  where  pain  and  horror  dwell, 
Where  death  in  tenfold  vengeance  holds  his  reign, 
And  injur'd  ghosts,  yet  unaveng'd,  complain; 
This  be  my  task — ungenerous  Britons,  you 
Conspire  to  murder  those  you  can't  subdue. 
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Of  the  food  he  wrote: 

Such  food  they  sent,  to  make  complete  our  woes, 
It  looked  like  carrion  torn  from  hungry  crows, 
Such  vermin  vile  on  every  joint  were  seen, 
So  black,  corrupted,  mortified  and  lean. 

His  tragic  reference  to  the  Hospital  Prison  Ship  was: 

Now  toward  the  Hunter's  gloomy  sides  we  came, 
A  slaughter-house,  yet  hospital  in  name  ; 
For  none  came  there  (to  pass  thro'  all  degrees) 
'Till  half  consumed,  and  dying  with  disease. 
******** 
O  may  I  ne'er  review  these  dire  abodes, 
These  piles  for  slaughter,  floating  on  the  floods — 
And  you,  that  o'er  the  troubled  ocean  go, 
Strike  not  your  standards  to  this  miscreant  foe. 
Better  the  greedy  wave  should  swallow  all, 
Better  to  meet  the  death-conducted  ball, 
Better  to  sleep  on  ocean's  deepest  bed 
At  once  destroy'd  and  numbered  with  the  dead, 
Than  thus  to  perish  in  the  face  of  day 
Where  twice  ten  thousand  deaths  one  death  delay." 

The  last  words,  "one  death  delay,"  doubtless  referred  to  the 
jailer,  Cunningham,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  There 
is  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by  him,  in  which,  just  before 
his  death,  he  confessed  his  frightful  crimes  in  his  dealings  with 
the  prisoners.  There  is  some  question  of  its  authenticity,  but 
the  facts  which  he  details  are  susceptible  of  proof,  and  coincide 
with  historical  records. 

"  The  Life,  Confession  and  Last  Dying  Words  of  Capt.  Cun- 
ningham, formerly  British  Provost-Marshal  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  who  was  executed  in  London,  the  10th  August,  1791. 

"  I,  William  Cunningham,  was  born  in  Dublin  Barracks,  in  the 
year  1738.  My  father  was  Trumpeter  in  the  Blue  Dragoons;  and 
at  the  age  of  eight  years  I  was  placed  with  an  officer  as  his 
servant,  in  which  station  I  continued  until  I  was  sixteen,  and 
being  a  great  proficient  in  horsemanship,  was  taken  as  an  assistant 
to  the  riding  master  of  the  troop,  and  in  1761,  was  made  sergeant 
of  dragoons;  but  the  peace  (in  the  war  with  Spain)  coming  the 
year  following,  I  was  disbanded.  Being  bred  to  no  profession,  I 
took  up  with  a  woman  who  kept  a  gin  shop,  in  a  blind  alley,  near 
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the  Cole  Quay,  but  the  house  being:  searched  for  stolen  goods, 
and  my  doxy  taken  to  Newgate,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  decamp; 
accordingly  I  set  off  for  the  North  and   arrived  at  Drogheda, 
where,   in  a  few  months  after,  I   married   the  daughter  of  an 
exciseman,  by  whom  I  had  three  sons.     About  the  year  1772,  we 
removed  to  Newr}r,  where  I  commenced  the  profession  of  scaw- 
banker,  which  is  that  of  enticing  mechanics  and  country  people 
to  ship  themselves  for  America,  on  promise  of  great  advantage, 
and  then  artfully  getting  an  indenture  upon  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  on  their  arrival  in  America,  they  were  sold  or  obliged 
to  serve  a  term  of  years  for  their  passage.     I  embarked  at  Newry, 
in  the  ship  Needham,  for  New  York,  and  arrived  at  that  port  the 
4th  day  of  August,   1774,  with  some   indented  servants  I  had 
kidnapped  in  Ireland  ;  but  they  were  liberated  in  New  York,  on 
account  of  the  bad  usage  they  had  received  from  me  during  the 
passage.     In  that  city  I  used  the  profession   of  breaking   horses 
and  teaching  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  ride  ;  but  rendering  my- 
self obnoxious  to  the  citizens  in  their  infant   struggle  for  free- 
dom, I  was   obliged    to   fly  on  board  the  Asia  man-of-war,  and 
from  thence  to  Boston,  where  my  own   opposition  to  the  meas- 
ures pursued  by  the  Americans   in  support  of  their  rights,  was 
the  first  thing  that  recommended  me  to  the  notice  of  Gen.  Gage  ; 
and  when  the  war  commenced  I  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal 
to  the  Royal  Army,  which  placed  me  in  a  situation  to  wreak  my 
vengeance  on  the  Americans.     I  shudder  to  think  of  the  mur- 
ders I  have  been  accessory  to,  both  with  and  without  orders  from 
Government,  especially  while  in  New  York,  during  which  time 
there  were  more  than   2000  prisoners  starved  in  the  different 
churches,  by  stopping  their  rations,  which  I  sold.    (It  used  to  be 
said  of  Cunningham  at  that  time  :  '  He  fed  the  dead  and  starved 
the  living.')     There  were  also  275  American  prisoners  and  ob- 
noxious persons  executed,  out  of  all  which  number  there  were 
only  about  one  dozen  public  executions,  which  chiefly  consisted 
of  British  and   Hessian  deserters.     The  mode  of  private  execu- 
tions was  thus  conducted  :     A  guard  was  dispatched  from  the 
Provost,  about  half-past  twelve  at  night,  to  the  Barrack  street, 
and   the    neighborhood    of   the   upper   barracks,    to  order    the 
people  to  shut  their  window  shutters,  and  put  out  their  lights, 
forbidding  them  at  the  same  time  to  presume  to  look  out  of 
their  windows  and  doors  on  pain  of  death,  after  which  the  un- 
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fortunate  prisoners  were  conducted,  gagged,  just  behind  the 
upper  barracks,  and  hung  without  ceremony,  and  there  buried 
by  the  black  pioneer  of  the  Provost.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  I 
returned  to  England  with  the  army,  and  settled  in  Wales,  as 
being  a  cheaper  place  of  living  than  in  any  of  the  populous 
cities  ;  but  being  at  length  persuaded  to  go  to  London,  I  entered 
so  warmly  into  the  dissipations  of  that  capital,  that  I  soon  found 
my  circumstances  much  embarrassed,  to  relieve  which  I  mort- 
gaged my  half  pay  to  an  army  agent  ;  but  that  being  soon  ex- 
pended, I  forged  a  draft  for  ^300  sterling,  on  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  but  being  detected  in  presenting  it  for  acceptance,  I 
was  apprehended,  tried  and  convicted,  and  for  that  offence  am 
here  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  I  beg  the  prayers  of  all 
good  Christians,  and  also  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  God  for 
the  many  horrid  murders  I  have  been  accessory  to. 

Wm.  Cunningham." 

Of  the  above  extraordinary  confession,  Onderdonk,  in  his 
little  history  of  Suffolk  and  Kings,  says  :  '  All  the  dates,  his- 
torical and  local  allusions,  in  this  confession,  as  far  as  I  know, 
are  correct;  which  would  almost  incline  any  one  to  put  faith  in 
the  startling  disclosures  it  makes  of  the  secret  murdering  of 
American  prisoners.  The  question  of  its  genuineness  can  be 
put  at  rest  only  by  referring  to  the  London  newspapers  or  the 
records  of  Newgate.  It  was  printed  in  a  Philadelphia  paper 
towards  the  close  of  1791  (about  the  time  it  would  probably 
reach  there  from  England)  and  is  spoken  of  as  just  received 
from  London,  and  is  authentic'  Thence  it  was  copied  into  the 
Boston  papers,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much 
attention." 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  writes  me  that  "  The  confession  of  Cunnigham  was 
published  in  the  'American  Apollo,'  Boston,  1792,  Vol.  I,  page 
68,  and  reprinted  in  the  '  American  Historical  Record,'  Vol.  II, 
page  441,  also  in  the  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  N.  Y., 
Vol.  II,  page  540,  Note." 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  "  Old  Jersey"  was  abandoned  as 
she  lay,  but  so  great  was  the  fear  of  contagion,  that  no  one 
dared  to  board  her,  and  she  finally  sank  at  her  anchorage. 

For  many  years  the  bones  ot  the  dead  were  found  scattered 
along  the  Wallabout  shore,  and  even   now  excavations  uncover 
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them  ;  even  so  lately  as  1900  a  large  number  of  skeletons  were 
found.  As  early  as  1792  efforts  were  begun  to  remove  the  re- 
mains to  a  suitable  location,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  many  of  the  bones  were  removed  and  reinterred  near 
Front  street.  Appropriate  ceremonies  were  held  and  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  tomb  laid  by  the  Tammany  Society  or  Colum- 
bian Order.  Later,  in  1873,  the  remains  were  again  removed  to 
Fort  Greene  Park,  where  they  now  lie  entombed.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  in  their  honor,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  a  splendid  memorial  will  mark  the  place 
of  their  eternal  repose,  and  tell  to  all  succeeding  generations  the 
story  of  their  martyrdom.  In  that  effort  our  order  should  have 
part  and  place. 
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The  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  held  its  Eighth  Annual  Banquet  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  May  13,  1904,  the 
297th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Jamestown.  Hon.  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt,  Governor  of  the  Society,  presided. 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  the  newly  elected  Governor- 
General  of  the  Order,  and  Lieutenant-General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
U.  S.  A.,  were  guests  of  honor.  All  of  the  remaining  officers  of  the 
General  Court  were  present  as  guests  of  the  Society,  viz.:  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall,  Deputy  Governor-General;  Rev.  Charles  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Chaplain-General;  Edgar  Abel  Turrell,  Secre- 
tary-General ;  Henry  Duhring  Miller,  Treasurer-General  ; 
Walter  Seth  Logan,  Attorney-General ;  William  Allen  Marble, 
Registrar-General ;  Edward  Everett  Sill,  Genealogist-General ; 
Henry  Randall  Waite,  Historian-General.  Also  Hon.  William 
Winton  Goodrich  and  Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Past  Governors- 
General  ;  also  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  Mr.  John  Foord,  and 
many  other  distingushed  guests.  All  of  the  State  Societies  of 
the  Order  were  represented. 

A  reception  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  Lieut.-General  Miles  pre- 
ceded the  banquet. 

After  a  very  satisfactory  menu  had  received  due  attention  the 
following  addresses  were  delivered,  the  publication  whereof  in 
pamphlet  form  was  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  : 

"Our  Order." 
Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  Governor. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  take 
charge  of  the  more  interesting  and  more  intellectual  portion  of 
this  entertainment  after  the  very  admirable  dinner  that  we  have 
all  enjoyed  to-night.  There  have  been  a  great  many  societies 
like  ourselves  formed  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years — 
patriotic  societies — and  the  question  is  asked  :  What  is  their 
purpose?  What  do  they  do?  They  are  all  doing  good,  and 
this  Society,  though  not  as  large  as  some  of  the  others,  has  done 
its  share  of  the  good  work.  It  has  done  its  share  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  it  will  last  as  long  as  this  country  lasts.      [Applause.] 
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I  can  refer  to  the  time,  many  years  ago,  when  it  was'quite 
considered  the  thing  to  look  down  upon  the  profession  of  war. 
The  man  who  carried  a  sword  or  a  musket  was  looked  upon  as 
little  better  than  an  assassin,  a  little  higher  than  the  murderer  ; 
but  I  assure  you  when  the  Rebellion,  or  the  war  between  the 
States  broke  out,  the  "  Boys  in  Blue  "  were  looked  upon  with 
the  highest  respect,  a  respect  which  exists  to  this  day,  and  will 
exist  as  long  as  the  country  exists.     [Applause.] 

I  once  had  some  little  weakness  towards  arbitration.  I  was 
invited  to  the  Mohonk  Conference,  and  for  two  or  three  years  I 
intended  to  go  there  [laughter],  but  I  read  an  account  of  Korea 
and  saw  what  happened  to  her.  Korea  is  a  very  peaceful  nation. 
It  is  situated  with  Japan  on  one  side  and  China  on  the  other. 
Korea  is  a  peaceful  nation.  It  realizes  the  exact  idea  of  peace — 
peace  at  any  price.  [Laughter.]  If  you  buffet  it  on  one  cheek, 
it  will  turn  the  other  cheek.  It  was  the  teacher  of  the  Orient.  It 
taught  Japan  all  it  knows  about  civilization — the  art  of  painting, 
the  art  of  pottery.  Korea  stood  right  up  as  the  representative 
of  Eastern  civilization,  but  it  was  a  nation  of  cowards.  It  was  a 
nation  that  simply  wanted  to  hide  its  head  when  any  danger 
appeared.  What  is  the  result  ?  Japan,  an  ungrateful  scholar, 
devastated  the  country,  ill-treated  the  women,  and  murdered 
the  men,  until  there  was  in  one  section  of  Korea  where  there 
had  been  60,000  inhabitants  only  a  small  proportion  left.  Even 
China,  a  peaceful  and  quiet  nation,  thought  they  would  take  a 
hack  at  Korea,  and  went  into  that  country  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves rioting,  robbing  and  murdering.  A  representative  of 
absolute  peace,  she  wanted  to  howl  for  arbitration,  such  arbitra- 
tion as  we  experienced  in  the  Venezuela  dispute.  [Laughter.] 
That  was  the  last  finishing  touch  I  had  in  the  matter  of  peace- 
ful arbitration,  submission,  peace.  [Laughter.]  I  don't  want  to 
see  an  American  called  a  coward,  and  this  last  war  showed  that 
our  boys  were  as  brave  as  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 
[Applause.] 

The  Japanese  believe  in  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  imitate  them  in  sending  down  to  our  descend- 
ants a  reputation  of  which  they  will  be  proud,  so  that,  if  necessity 
arises,  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  a  little  shrine  in 
the  garden,  and  that  our  great-great-great-grandchildren  will 
go   out  there  to  worship,  and  will  keep  our  memories  green.     I 
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believe  there  is  courage  enough  ;  it  is  the  same  heroism  that  we 
have  here  to-night  [bowing  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  General 
Miles],  and  I  believe  we  shall  have  it  represented  as  long  as 
this  country  stands.  [Applause.]  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  country  will  become  the  dominating  power  in  the 
world  ;  that  it  will  be  united  America,  north  and  south,  whether 
speaking  the  Spanish  tongue  or  the  English  tongue ;  that  we 
will  be  united  in  one  great,  grand,  advancing  nation,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  oppression,  or  for  mere  aggrandizement,  but  to  spread 
those  great  doctrines  for  which  America  stands,  for  the  doctrine 
of  equal  rights  and  the  doctrine  of  giving  every  man  a  fair 
chance  in  life.  [Applause.]  That's  what  this  society  stands  for 
— a  courage  that  shall  make  anything  like  an  attack  upon  us  an 
impossibility  ;  a  courage  that  shall  place  our  standard  high 
throughout  the  world,  and  yet  a  humanity  that  shall  treat  every 
nation  with  consideration  and  a  defeated  foe  with  great  gener- 
osity.    [Applause.] 

It  seemed  to  me  that  during  our  war  with  Spain  our  successes 
were  almost  a  miracle,  and  I  don't  know  any  greater  miracle 
than  that  of  Dewey  at  Manila,  and  there  can  not  be  a  greater, 
finer  representative  of  Americanism  than  he.  [Applause.]  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  our  Governor-General, 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  who  has  consented  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  "  The  Navy."     [Applause.] 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  Governor-General. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  General  Miles  here  knows  how  I 
feel.  First,  I  must  thank  the  Society,  the  General  Court,  for 
the  great  honor  it  has  conferred  upon  me  to-day  in  electing  me 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Society  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
honor.  I  thank  you  ;  and  next  I  must  thank  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  for  this  undeserved  applause,  and  I  really  want  to 
call  upon  our  President  to  reply  to  his  own  remarks,  because  he 
talks  so  well  [laughter];  but  I  think  I  am  expected  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Navy.  It  is  an  old  subject.  The  Navy,  since 
the  beginning  of  our  country,  has  done  its  duty,  and  I  trust  it 
will  continue  to  do  so.  [Applause.]  At  present  we  have  better 
tools  than  we  ever  had  before.  We  have  the  finest  ships  in  the 
world  ;  the  newspapers  may  say  they  are  not,  but  you  can  take 
my  word  for  it,  they  are  the  best  ships  in  the  world.    [Applause.] 
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We  have  as  good  officers  as  any  other  country.  We  have  the 
best  enlisted  men  in  the  world.  [Applause.]  About  them  I  am 
not  bragging ;  I  will  tell  you  why :  because  we  are  getting  in 
the  Navy,  as  well  as  in  the  Army,  young,  intelligent  Americans. 
I  have  seen  them. 

In  the  recent  accidents  on  some  of  the  ships  the  men  knew 
just  as  much  in  those  emergencies  as  the  officers,  and  no  greater 
heroism  has  been  shown  than  that  of  the  enlisted  men  on  the 
"  Missouri."  I  say,  with  such  ships,  such  officers  (which  are  as 
good  as  any),  and  with  such  men,  the  world  is  going  to  let  us 
alone.  [Applause.]  Judging  by  what  I  read,  and  hear,  and  see, 
I  think  the  American  people  intend  that  we  shall  have  a  good 
navy,  not  a  navy  for  aggression,  but  a  navy  strong  enough  to 
protect  our  shores  and  to  prevent  other  people  from  interfering 
with  us,  and  when  the  present  programme  is  carried  out,  the 
ships  now  being  built  and  authorized  by  law,  we  shall  stand 
third  in  the  lists  of  the  world  as  far  as  the  navy  is  concerned — 
England,  France  and  the  United  States — and  should  stand — but 
I  had  better  not  make  comparisons  [laughter] — and  if  we  should 
be  called  upon,  I  believe  that  those  who  are  coming  after  us 
will  do  their  duty.  [Applause.]  How  I  wish  I  could  talk,  but 
I  can  not.     [Great  applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  :  I  propose  the  health  of  Admiral 
Dewey.  [All  standing.]  The  Admiral  modestly  says  he  can't 
talk,  but  he  can  shoot.  [Applause.]  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
one  thing  during  our  last  war.  At  the  time  our  soldiers  were  let 
into  Cuba,  scarcely  any  food  could  be  procured,  although  they 
were  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  our  shores,  where  there  was 
an  abundance.  However,  there  was  one  man  who  took  up  their 
cause,  and  for  that  he  has  never  had  the  credit  he  deserves.  It 
is  very  easy  for  a  fighting  man  to  claim  credit  and  to  take  glory 
in  the  battle,  in  the  success  of  arms,  in  the  reputation  that  he 
will  make  there ;  but  when  it  comes  to  protecting  his  soldiers,  a 
thing  which  is  more  important,  you  will  find  many  of  them  will 
shirk  their  duty,  and  some  will  fail.  I  believe  to-day  that  the 
cause  of  the  Russian  defeat  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  courage 
of  the  Japanese,  but  to  the  inferior  management  of  the  com- 
missary department  in  the  Russian  army ;  and  that  man  who,  in 
our  country,  was  willing  to  care  for  and  protect  his  soldiers,  is 
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the  man  whom  I  have  honored  above  all  others  in  our  army 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  here  with  us, 
and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  him,  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast  of  "The  Army."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Lieut.-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  appreciate  the  cordial  greeting  and 
am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  with  this  Society. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  anything  concerning  the  army,  for 
that  subject  has  been  discussed,  that  toast  has  been  responded 
to  many  times,  and  as  the  Admiral  said  concerning  the  Navy, 
nothing  new  can  be  said  concerning  the  Army, 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  other  armies  of  the  world.  I 
have  seen  the  Japanese  army  and  the  Chinese.  Sometimes  it  is 
said  that  a  nation  can  be  so  strong  that  it  is  weak,  that  its  strength 
is  its  weakness.  Traveling  in  China,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  not  enough  patriotism  in  the  centre  of  China  to  last 
an  American  over  night.  [Laughter.]  Their  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  to  obtain  three  or  five 
cents'  worth  of  rice  is  what  concerns  the  people  of  China.  Their 
soldiers  are  strong,  active,  but  yet  their  army  is  purely  mechan- 
ical. Their  service  is  like  that  of  the  hired  employee,  employed 
for  any  service,  and  they  seem  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  it 
just  about  as  much  as  he  who  does  any  manual  labor.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Mikado  are  thoroughly  drilled,  small  but  strong, 
hardy  men,  inspired  with  patriotism,  an  army  fit  to  fulfill  its 
duties  splendidly.  Of  course,  they  who  would  serve  in  the  great 
army  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  must  be  strong,  hardy  men, 
and  they  are  proud  of  their  profession,  proud  of  their  history, 
proud  of  their  nation  and  proud  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  head 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  same  way  of  the  troops  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey :  strong,  hardy  men,  serving  the  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan Church,  and  they  have  an  idea  that  in  their  sacrifices  they 
pave  their  way  to  the  heaven  which  suits  the  Turk.  But  in  all  the 
other  armies  of  the  world  their  service,  their  personnel,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  different  from  our  own.  We  find  the  men  in  our 
own  service  strong,  intelligent,  heroic,  educated  young  men,  all  in 
a  service  entirely  different  from  that  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing.     [Applause.]    They  serve  a  republic.    They 
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serve  a  people.  They  serve  an  Army  and  Navy  that  represent  a 
principle.  It  is  the  principle  of  a  free  country.  [Applause.] 
You  have  organized  this  Society  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of  the 
Founders.  [Applause.]  What  did  they  found  ?  They  founded 
the  free  institutions  which  we  now  enjoy,  wherein  every  man  is 
a  sovereign,  and  every  woman  the  superior  of  a  sovereign  [ap- 
plause], and  that  is  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  our  country's  ser- 
vice, for  we  have  an  idea  that  we  are  maintaining  a  government 
that  is  the  finest,  the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  munificent 
of  any  nation  or  government  ever  established  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  ;  that  our  flag  represents  the  sovereignty  of  man,  the  free- 
dom of  man  and  the  institutions  that  we  enjoy,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  serve  such.  [Applause.]  I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence of  forty  years  of  service  there  has  never  been  effaced  this 
pleasure,  whether  it  was  a  day  in  the  terrible  campaigns  and 
battles  of  the  Civil  War,  or  whether  in  fighting  the  savages  on 
the  wide  plains  of  the  West,  there  never  was  an  hour  or  a  day 
but  what  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  employed  in  such  a  service. 
[Applause.]  It  was  not  a  service  of  despotism  or  cruelty,  it 
was  a  service  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  mankind.  We  must 
have  some  sympathy  for  our  foe,  contending  against  a  savage  foe 
on  the  Plains,  and  yet  we  realized  we  were  protecting  the  home 
builders  who  were  planting  the  homes  and  colonies  in  the  West, 
or  the  mountains  of  the  far  western  country.  That  was  the  same 
service  that  our  fathers  were  engaged  in  during  the  early  history 
of  the  country.  They  came  here  and  founded  what  we  now 
enjoy  ;  they  came  here  and  settled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  founded  this  government  which  has  been  sustained  for 
over  one  hundred  years,  and  I  believe  that  when  such  a  society 
as  this  honors  the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  defended  the 
country  she  will  find  the  Army  and  the  Navy  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit.  [Applause.]  We  were  fortunate  in  the  Army  to 
have  for  its  first  Commander-in-Chief  that  soldier,  patriot,  noble 
man,  George  Washington  [applause]  who  inspired  in  his  follow- 
ers the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the  principles  for  which  he 
established  not  only  for  civilians  but  for  soldiers,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  live  up  to  those  ideas  that  he  implanted,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  coming  years  your  children  will  find  the  Army 
and  Navy  representing  the  best  ideas  of  the  American  citizen. 
[Applause.]     Although  we  are  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  we  do  not 
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surrender  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  American  citi- 
zen, and  to  be  a  good  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  American  Army  or 
Navy  a  man  must  first  be  a  good  citizen,  and  in  doing  so  he  car- 
ries out  the  principles  for  which  our  institutions  were  established 
and  the  principles  which  this  Society  represents.     [Applause.] 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  your  Society  and  I  wish 
you  every  success  in  the  future.     [Great  applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  : 

The  next  toast  is  the  "  Panama  Canal,"  and  we  expected 
General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  to  give  us  a  very  interesting  address 
on  the  subject,  but  this  evening  I  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing letter  : 

Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt  :  1  am  sorry  to  be  prevented  by  indis- 
position from  attending  your  dinner  to-night  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me.  I  should  be 
proud  and  glad  to  talk  about  the  Panama  Canal,  but  I  have  not 
been  well  for  several  days,  and  the  doctor  objects  to  my  going 
out  this  evening, 

With  best  wishes  for  a  happy  occasion,  believe  me, 

Yours,  etc., 

Daniel  E.  Sickles. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Whenever  we  get  in  a  tight  place  in 
this  Society  we  can  call  upon  one  man  who  seems  to  know 
everything.  If  I  were  asked  to  speak  about  the  Panama  Canal, 
I  should  be  afraid  I  would  get  it  mixed  up  with  our  own  canal, 
the  one  for  which  a  hundred  millions  are  to  be  spent,  instead  of 
the  one  for  which  a  thousand  millions  are  to  be  expended 
[laughter],  and  I  would  probably  denounce  a  political  party  with 
which  I  am  not  affiliated,  and  that  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
this  Society.  I  call  upon  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  for  a  speech 
upon  the  "  Panama  Canal."     [Applause.] 

General  James  Grant  Wilson  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  must  take  issue  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  President.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Canal,  least 
of  all  about  the  Panama  Canal.  I  was  told  that  General  Sickles 
was  unable  to  come  here  to-night,  and  that  the  subject  was  the 
"  Panama  Canal,"  and  asked  if  I  would  take  his  place.  I  cer- 
tainly know  nothing  about  the  Canal,  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
entertain  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  a  few  minutes,  but  under- 
stand, I  am  not  to  speak  about  canals. 
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Three  years  ago  I  was  a  guest  at  one  of  England's  great  coun- 
try houses,  a  house  that  belonged  to  a  great  soldier.  This  house 
was  purchased  by  the  British  Government  at  an  expense  of  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  presented  to  a  successful  soldier 
for  a  single  day's  work  at  Waterloo,  and  that  great  general's 
eldest  son  took  me  into  the  drawing-room,  and  I  saw  there,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  honor,  one  of  Stuart's  superb  portraits  of 
Washington,  and  when  I  asked  the  son  of  this  great  soldier 
where  he  had  obtained  this  great  picture,  he  replied:  "  My 
father  hung  that  picture  there  forty  years  ago."  I  said  :  "  Did 
your  father  admire  Washington?"  He  replied:  "He  admired 
Washington  as  the  noblest  and  the  purest  character  of  modern 
times — possibly  of  all  times."  That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.     [Applause.] 

.At  the  table  that  evening  I  met  among  others,  an  English 
officer,  the  last  survivor  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  army 
who  had  fought  at  New  Orleans  in  January,  1815.  I  met  him 
every  day  during  my  visit  of  a  week  at  this  place,  and  we  had 
many  talks  about  the  Civil  War,  about  our  distinguished  gen- 
erals and  admirals.  I  would  tell  him  about  my  own  Chief,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  about  Sheridan,  and  Sherman,  and  Thomas  and 
others.  He  said,  "  They  were  no  doubt  very  excellent  soldiers 
as  you  describe  them,  and  also  Lee  and  Johnston,  but  none  of 
them  compared  with  Andrew  Jackson;  "  and  I  never  could  per- 
suade the  worthy  old  general  that  any  of  them  did.     [Laughter.] 

He  told  me  an  interesting  incident  of  his  being  present  at  a 
great  naval  dinner  in  London,  and  among  the  persons  who 
spoke  at  that  dinner  was  a  young  British  officer  who  went  out 
of  his  way  to  abuse  and  attack  the  American  Navy  and 
American  naval  officers.  There  was  present  at  that  table 
an  old  American,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  a  Boston  boy  who  had 
joined  the  British  Navy  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
so  continued  in  the  service  both  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812.  His  request  that  he  should 
not  be  employed  against  his  native  land  was  respected,  and  he 
was  put  on  other  duty.  It  happened  that  he  was  a  particular 
friend  of  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  who  gained  much  glory  by  being 
the  first  American  to  win  a  victory  over  an  English  frigate  in  a 
fair  fight.  When  this  young  officer  finished,  it  is  said  that  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin  arose  and  said,  "It  is  pretty  well  known  to  all  pres- 
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ent  that  I  was  born  in  Massachusetts  ;  that  I  admire  and  respect 
my  native  land  ;  it  is  also  known  that  I  have  been  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  my  adopted  country,  as  you  all  know  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  But  I  cannot  listen  in  silence  to  the  unjust  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  this  young  officer.  He  has  been  pleased 
to  speak  of  the  great  victory  won  by  Captain  Broke  in  the 
Shannon  in  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  but  let  me  tell  that 
young  man  that  if  the  Shannon  had  met  the  Constitution  with 
my  friend,  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  in  command,  there  would  have 
been  no  London  bells  or  tower  guns  fired  for  Captain  Broke,  for 
Captain  Hull  would  have  served  him  precisely  as  he  served  Cap- 
tain Lawrence."     [Applause.] 

About  a  week  after  that  he  took  me  to  see  an  old  British 
officer  who  was  over  one  hundred  years  old,  the  "Father  of  the 
British  Navy."  I  spent  two  hours  with  him  and  was  delighted 
to  hear  him  speak  as  he  did  of  the  fight  between  the  Shannon 
and  the  Chesapeake.  His  name  was  Sir  Provost  Wallace.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  only  survivor  who  took  part  in  the  Boston 
Harbor  affair  of  1813.  He  received  the  surrender  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  Captain  was  wounded,  the  first  officer  was  killed, 
the  second  officer  was  sick,  and  so  the  duty  devolved  upon  the 
third  officer,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  Chesapeake.  He  became  much  interested  in 
a  young  officer,  Ludlow,  a  man  of  the  same  age.  He  had  him 
removed  to  a  place  where  his  injuries  could  be  looked  after,  and 
when  the  latter  died  at  Halifax,  this  young  officer  attended  the 
funeral  and  followed  his  body  to  the  grave  as  chief  mourner.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  incident  that  I  should  be  sitting 
there  listening  to  the  only  survivor  of  a  battle  that  was  fought 
so  long  ago  as  1813.  I  am  sure  that  Admiral  Dewey  will  feel 
somewhat  interested  in  that  reminiscence. 

I  think  that  an  incident  that  was  told  to  me  by  Wellington's 
son,  which  occurred  during  the  second  war  with  England,  will 
be  interesting.  The  Duke  had  been  selected  to  take  command 
of  the  expedition  which  was  sent  out  against  Washington  and 
New  Orleans,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  They  then  asked  him 
to  send  in  a  list  of  three  names  from  which  a  commander  for 
the  expedition  could  be  selected,  and  he  wrote  Sir  Edward 
Packenham,  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  Sir  Edward  Packenham. 
And  it  so  happened  that  he  sent  Sir   Edward    Packenham,  who 
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happened  to  be  his  brother-in-law,  to  meet  his  death  in  the  most 
disastrous  defeat  that  ever  overtook  an  English  officer.  Now 
the  reason  Wellington  declined  the  honor  was,  that  he  said  he 
would  not  fight  against  Washington's  countrymen,  and  in  this 
ring  which  I  wear  I  have  Wellington's  and  Washington's  hair 
combined.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  then  called  upon  Judge  William  W.  Good- 
rich, Past  Governor-General,  to  speak. 

Judge  Goodrich  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  suppose  the  acme  and  ingenuity 
of  human  cruelty  are  reached  by  this  exhibition  of  the  Governor 
to-night.  Two  minutes  and  a  half  ago  when  General  Wilson 
was  speaking,  he  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  I  want  a  few  words 
from  you."  I  told  a  story  the  other  night  at  another  dinner,  and 
I  will  tell  it  again,  for  it  is  appropriate  to  the  situation.  It  was 
a  story  of  a  criminal  in  the  olden  time  who  was  cast  into  a  den 
of  wild  beasts  for  execution,  and  as  he  saw  the  open  jaws  of  a 
tiger  and  some  lions  approaching  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
meal  of  him,  he  congratulated  himself  with  the  fact,  and  said, 
"  Thank  God,  I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  make  an  after-dinner 
speech."     [Laughter.] 

The  trouble  with  this  Society  is  our  aristocracy.  Our  rules 
and  conditions  are  so  strict  as  to  great  ancestry,  pure  ancestry, 
patriotic  blood — are  so  stern  that  only  about  four  hundred 
people  in  this  country  have  been  found  to  fill  the  bill.  [Laughter.] 
We  have  had  a  somewhat  distinguished  list  of  Governors- 
General — General  Grant,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and  last,  with 
one  or  two  intervening  Governors-Generals,  last — I  hardly  say 
greatest,  and  yet  I  mean  it — Admiral  Dewey,  the  new  Governor- 
General.  [Applause.]  Now  for  one  I  was  quite  willing  to  go 
to  the  Governorship  because  I  was  not  distinguished,  but  there 
has  been  more  wire-pulling,  button-holing,  etc.,  to  secure  Admiral 
Dewey's  consent  to  his  election  than  that  of  any  man  who  has 
ever  accepted  an  office  in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  he 
is  here  and  our  Governor-General.     [Applause.] 

Here  we  stand  to-night  with  a  very  distinguished  representa- 
tion at  this  guest-table,  the  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Admiral  of  its  Navy.  [Applause.]  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  these  hereditary  societies.     [Applause.]     We 
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have  in  the  various  societies,  including  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Mayflower  Society,  and  others,  a  band  of  American  citizens 
which  must  number  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women.  We  are  living  in  troublous  times.  I  am  not  a  pessi- 
mist ;  I  am  an  optimist  from  head  to  foot,  but  I  can't  help 
believing  that  in  this  country,  danger  to  our  free  institutions  is 
always  imminent,  and  the  banding  together  of  these  great  socie- 
ties of  the  best  blood  and  brains  and  morals  in  the  United  States 
may  save  this  nation  from  utter  wreck.  [Applause.]  We  forget 
occasionally.  Europeans  think  we  are  fond  of  bragging,  but  we 
forget  our  greatness. 

A  hundred  years  ago  and  we  were  simply  a  narrow  fringe  upon 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  We  had  struggled  along  until  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution  we  numbered  about  five  millions, 
and  in  a  century  we  have  grown  to  eighty  millions — become  a 
world  power.  The  Admiral,  like  his  predecessor,  Commodore 
Perry,  in  Japan,  opened  up  another  dependency  to  us  in  the 
Harbor  of  Manila  [applause],  and  another  great  Admiral,  gone 
to  his  reward  in  heaven  (my  associate  in  a  distinguished  con- 
ference some  fifteen  years  ago),  was  the  means  of  opening  the 
lower  part  of  Cuba,  although  he  did  not  participate  in  the  actual 
battle  which  destroyed  Cervera's  fleet. 

From  that  narrow  fringe — think  of  it ! — this  nation  of  ours  has 
advanced  with  its  population  overflowing  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghanies,  pressing  over  the  plains  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
beyond  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierras,  until  at  last  from  two  oceans  we  hail  the  world,  and 
from  our  western  shores  look  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  where 
civilization  had  its  birth.  [Applause.]  It  is  a  great  country, 
and  it  is  our  country,  thank  God  [applause]  ;  and  it  is  from  such 
societies  as  this  that  the  nation  will  be  established,  protected, 
defended,  enlarged  and  educated.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  : 

In  my  younger  days  I  was  a  fisherman.  I  have  persuaded  the 
members  of  the  finny  tribe  and  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  were  not  good  to  eat.  [Laughter].  We 
decided  to  organize  a  club  and  at  the  suggestion  of  this  man  it 
was  called  the  "  Ichthyologists'  Club,"  and  I  have  always  had  a 
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deep  and  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  John  Foord  from  that  day  to 
this.  [Laughter.]  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  John 
Foord,  Secretary  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association,  who  will 
speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  tl  American  Interests  in  the 
Orient."     [Applause.] 

Mr.  John  Foord  : 

For  centuries  the  glamour  of  the  East  held  sway  over  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  the  West.  How  to  reach  the  Indies  and 
Far  Cathay  by  a  shorter  sea  route  than  Vasco  de  Gama  had 
found  when  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  the  quest 
of  Columbus,  of  the  Cabots  and  the  rest  of  the  adventurous 
mariners  of  four  hundred  years  ago.  When  it  was  borne  in  upon 
the  minds  of  men  that  there  was  another  continent  between 
Europe  and  Asia  it  was  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  barrier  to  the 
achievement  of  a  thing  which  was  declared  to  be  more  divine 
than  human,  namely,  "to  sail  by  the  West  unto  the  East  where 
spices  grow."  When  the  broad  Pacific  rolled  before  the  eyes  of 
Balboa  and  Magellan  the  world  grew  bigger  than  it  had  been 
supposed  to  be,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  receded  into  a  dimmer 
distance. 

Ever  since  the  shores  of  Asia  have  been  growing  nearer  ;  for, 
ever  since  men  from  Europe  possessed  themselves  of  this  con- 
tinent, they  have  been  coming  closer  to  the  East  by  constant 
migration  Westward.  It  is  only  fift}^-seven  years  ago  that  the 
United  States  became  a  Pacific  power,  by  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  only  thirty-seven  years  since,  by  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  territory  of  this  Republic 
enclosed,  with  a  great  encircling  arm,  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  came  close  to  further  Asia.  Since  then,  Hawaii  in  mid- 
Pacific  has  become  ours,  and  that  great  outpost  of  Southeastern 
Asia,  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  so  that  for  twenty  degrees  below 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  twenty  degrees  above  the  Equator  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  in  close  touch  with  the  great 
Central  Continent  of  the  world,  and  the  hand  with  which  the 
West  clasps  that  of  the  East,  across  the  intervening  ocean,  is  the 
hand  of  this  free  Republic.     [Applause.] 

It  was  in  the  later  sixties  that  William  H.  Seward  made  his 
celebrated  prophecy  that  "  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands 
and  the  vast  regions   beyond,  will   become  the  chief  theatre  of 
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events  in  the  world's  great  Hereafter."  The  ancient  world  grew 
up  around  the  Mediterranean  and  the  great  highway  of  its  com- 
merce was  that  inland  sea.  As  the  newer  civilization  advanced 
it  sent  its  ships  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the 
navigation  of  that  ocean  is  associated  the  material  progress  and 
the  mechanical  triumphs  of  modern  times.  We  are  but  on  the 
threshold  of  that  new  and  greater  era  in  which  the  influence  of 
an  awakened  Asia  is  to  make  itself  felt,  and  in  which  the  United 
States  will  be  called  on  to  play  a  part  worthy  of  its  place  among 
the  nations.  [Applause.]  Around  that  great  Pacific  area  is 
grouped  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  world.  There  are 
300,000,000  of  them  in  India,  400,000,000  in  China,  and  45,000,000 
in  Japan.  It  has  been  given  to  the  people  of  the  Island  Empire 
to  show  the  world  of  what  Asiatics  are  capable  when  they  imbibe 
the  teachings  of  our  civilization.  It  was  the  United  States  that 
passed  the  live  torch  of  modern  enlightenment  on  to  Japan,  and 
lo,  it  has  become  a  beacon  for  all  Asia !  [Applause.]  The 
mental  and  spiritual  illumination  that  first  came  from  the  East 
has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  we  have  helped  to  pay 
the  debt  of  human  civilization  by  transmitting  it  to  the  climes  in 
which  it  was  born. 

To  us  who  see  in  the  awakening  of  Asia  simply  the  completion 
of  a  cycle  of  human  progress,  all  talk  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  of  the 
common  interest  of  the  West  to  guard  against  a  regenerated 
East,  is  pure  foolishness.  To  nations  who  think  that  their  profit 
lies  not  in  the  civilization  but  in  the  plunder  of  Asia,  there  may 
be  danger  in  the  discovery  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  modern 
science  of  warfare  beyond  the  ability  of  Asiatics  to  understand 
and  to  master.  But,  to  a  Government  whose  rule  in  the  Far 
East  is  guided  by  the  principle  of  educating  an  Asiatic  race  to 
govern  itself,  and  to  a  people  whose  trade  in  the  Far  East  asks 
nothing  more  than  equality  of  opportunity,  there  can  be  only 
satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  progressive  Asia 
accepting  the  ideals  of  the  West  and  profiting  by  the  lessons  of 
its  experience.  [Applause.]  The  heirs  of  the  martial  prowess 
of  feudal  Japan  have  shown  to  the  world  that  there  is  no  achieve- 
ment in  war  or  the  arts  of  peace  of  which  Asiatics  are  not 
capable;  no  height  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism  which  they  can- 
not attain,  and  no  principle  of  constitutional  freedom  which 
they  fear  to  accept.     [Applause.]     They  have  also  demonstrated 
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that  progress  in  Asia  means  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  a  gain  in  productive  energy  which  enriches  native 
worker  and  foreign  trader  alike.  [Applause.]  Within  a  gener- 
ation the  export  and  import  commerce  of  Japan  has  increased 
nearly  thirty-fold,  and  to-day  the  United  States  buys  a  third  of 
all  she  has  to  sell,  and  sells  her  a  fifth  of  all  she  buys.  Twenty 
years  ago,  we  sold  Japan  little  or  nothing ;  to-day  she  takes 
from  us  over  twenty  million  dollars  worth  a  year.  If  our  sales 
to  China  bore  the  same  proportion  to  population  as  they  do  in 
Japan,  they  would  increase  our  export  trade  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions  a  year.  If  all  the  Asiatic  races  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific  bought  from  us  as  freely  as  the  Japanese,  our 
export  trade  would  show  a  gain  of  over  three  hundred  millions 
a  year. 

Obviously,  our  interests  in  the  Far  East  lie  in  the  direction  of 
an  awakened  and  progressive  Asia,  able  to  hold  its  own  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  able  to  defend  itself  against  the  harpy 
nations  who  would  plunder  and  enslave  it.  They  certainly  do 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  dismembered  China,  cut  up  into 
spheres  of  rival  interest  and  alien  sovereignties,  so  that  we 
should  have  another  Europe  facing  us  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Pacific.  If  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  has  been  anywhere  pursued  in  obedience  to  the  call  of 
"  manifest  destiny,"  it  has  been  in  and  around  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
[Applause.]  If  there  be  one  point  more  than  another  where  a 
check  tQ  our  influence  would  dwarf  the  role  which  this  Republic 
is  fitted  to  play  on  the  stage  of  history,  it  would  be  here.  The 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  have  stood  uncom- 
promisingly for  the  principle  of  the  open  door  in  the  Far  East, 
because  any  other  policy  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  partition  of 
the  most  populous  of  empires  and  the  richest  of  all  the  unde- 
veloped regions  of  the  earth  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
to  the  destruction  of  all  the  rights  of  trade  which  we  have 
acquired  by  treaty  with  that  empire,  and  to  the  exclusion  for  all 
time  of  our  influence  and  enterprise  from  the  equipment  of. 
Eastern  Asia  with  all  that  belongs  to  modern  civilization.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  rightly  characterized  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  project  of  well-nigh 
incalculable    possibilities  for  the  good  of  this  country  and  the 
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nations  of  mankind.  But  it  can  only  prove  so  if  the  ocean,  whose 
gateway  we  are  to  open,  and  to  hold  as  a  trust  for  mankind,  is  to 
be  in  the  world's  great  Hereafter  the  scene  of  the  rivalries  of 
peace,  and  not  the  theatre  of  recurrent  wars;  if  the  coasts  which 
it  bounds  are  to  be  dotted  with  busy  marts  of  trade  and  not  with 
the  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  military  powers  of  the  Old  World, 
transferring  their  antipathies  and  jealousies  to  this  new  soil  and 
fighting  their  secular  quarrels  by  the  aid  of  races  whom  they 
have  cheated  out  of  an  independent  future  by  reducing  to  sub- 
jection. [Applause.]  The  true  peril  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
future  of  this  great  Pacific  area,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  a  dominating  factor,  is  the  peril  of 
the  military  ambition  of  the  white  races,  and  not  that  of  the  yel- 
low men  who  are  accepting  our  culture  and  struggling  for  the 
right  to  enjoy  that  equality  before  the  law  which  was  gained  for 
the  people  of  this  Republic  by  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  :  The  next  toast  will  be  that  of  "The 
Building  of  a  Nation,"  responded  to  by  Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan, 
Attorney-General  of  our  Order,  and  President  of  the  Empire 
State  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan: 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  from  Brooklyn  who  died  and  went 
before  St.  Peter.  The  books  were  taken  down  from  the  shelf, 
and  on  the  credit  ledger  no  entry  could  be  found,  but  when  the 
debit  books  were  opened  it  was  found  that  several  folios  were 
occupied  with  his  misdeeds.  He  was  hurried  off  to  the  lower 
regions.  His  Satanic  Majesty  met  him  at  the  door  and  wel- 
comed him,  saying,  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  a  long 
time.  Hell  has  been  lonesome  without  you.  Let  me  show  you 
around  your  future  home,  so  you  may  get  acquainted."  He 
showed  him  the  different  pots  and  kettles  in  which  the  sinners 
of  different  degrees,  professions  and  occupations  were  boiling 
away  through  eternity  ;  he  showed  him  the  pot  where  the  sinful 
clergymen  were  boiling,  and  there  was  quite  a  number  of  them; 
the  sinful  physicians  had  a  pot  all  their  own;  the  military  men, 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  degrees  had  a  whole  compartment;  the 
historians  occupied  a  whole  floor;  the  literary  men  were  therein 
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abundance.  There  was  one  little  pot;  there  was  nobody  in  it, 
but  it  was  there  just  the  same  to  complete  the  outfit  of  the  estab- 
lishment: that  was  intended  for  the  sinful  lawyers.  When  his 
Satanic  Majesty  had  shown  this  gentleman  from  Brooklyn  all 
around,  he  showed  him  at  last  his  own  pot  where  he  was  to  boil 
during  all  eternity,  and  then  he  asked  him  to  look  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  he  saw  something  hanging  there  which  looked  like  herbs 
in  the  garret  of  our  old  country  houses.  "  Beelzebub,  what  are 
those  ?"  "  Those  are,"  said  his  Satanic  Majesty,  "those  are  the 
men  who  attempted  to  speak  on  after-dinner  occasions  after  John 
Foord;  they  were  too  green  to  burn,  and  we  hung  them  up  to 
dry."     [Laughter.] 

I  am  always  glad  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  when  the  Found- 
ers and  Patriots  meet,  for  I  know  that  wherever  our  Society  is 
gathered  together,  there  I  will  find  myself  in  the  presence  of 
men  and  women  of  good  Saxon  blood  and  lineage  [applause], 
and  when  I  speak  of  the  Saxon  I  include,  Mr.  Governor,  you 
Dutchmen,  for  the  Saxons  and  the  Dutchmen  were  cousins  in 
their  native  Northern  Europe.  They  spoke  different  dialects  of 
the  same  language;  they  had  the  same  history,  the  same  institu- 
tions, the  same  virtues  and  the  same  vices,  and  they  came 
together  to  this  country  and  are  sharing  the  same  future.  It  was 
said  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Latium  that  their  chief 
characteristic  was  that  they  were  obedient  unto  their  rulers,  but 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  away  up  in  North  Germany  there  lived  a 
race  of  Teutons  and  Saxons  who  were  distinguished  for  just  the 
other  thing — who  were  not  obedient  unto  their  rulers — who  were 
a  law  unto  themselves,  where  each  man  enjoyed  a  degree  of  per- 
sonal freedom  inconsistent  with  order,  but  consistent  in  every 
respect  with  a  brave  manhood.  From  the  obedient  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Latium  have  come  the  Latin  races  of  to-day.  From 
the  wild  Teuton  of  North  Germany  has  come  our  Saxon  civiliza- 
tion of  to-day.  Order  has  been  introduced  and  grafted  upon 
the  wild  liberty  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  result  is  the  domination  of 
the  world  by  the  peoples  speaking  the  English  language.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  builders  of  the  nation  to-day,  the  builders  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  future,  were  men  of  Saxon  and  Dutch  blood. 
[Applause.]  The  builders  of  the  nation  have  been  men  of  peace. 
I  honor  the  men  who  have  fought  on  land  and  sea  for  their  native 
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land  ;  I  honor  Miles  and  Dewey  [applause],  but  I  honor,  too,  the 
men  of  peace  who  have  built  upon  the  battlefields  of  soldiers  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  builders  of  the  Greek  nation  were  not 
men  like  Alexander,  men  of  war:  they  were  Socrates  and  Demos- 
thenes. It  was  Cicero  who  built  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  not 
Caesar.  Hugo  Grotius  shares  with  your  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
glory  of  The  Hague.  Napoleon  will  be  remembered  for  his  Code 
long  after  Austerlitz  is  forgotten.  John  Hampden  will  live  in  his- 
tory longer  and  more  gloriously  than  Cromwell.  Lord  Gray,  who 
was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  through  the 
English  Parliament,  did  more  than  Wellington,  of  whom  you  [to 
General  Wilson]  have  spoken  so  eloquently,  to  build  the  English 
nation,  and  in  our  own  history  the  immortal  Washington  was  at 
his  greatest  and  best,  not  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  American 
Revolution,  but  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787;  and  as 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  man  of  peace  rather 
than  as  a  man  of  war.  Yes,  I  saw  in  St.  Louis  the  other  day 
that  magnificent  Exhibition  which  is  commemorating  an  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  a  territory  many  times  as  large  as 
that  which  you  added  to  it,  Admiral  Dewey,  one  May  Sunday 
morning  several  years  ago  ;  very  much  larger  than  the  Porto  Rico 
that  you  gave  us,  General  Miles  ;  and  the  man  who  added  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  American  nation,  the  largest  addition 
that  it  has  ever  had,  was  a  lawyer,  an  ancestor  of  my  good  friend 
who  sits  in  front  of  me — Thomas  Jefferson.     [Applause.] 

A  great  nation  builder  sits  in  the  White  House  to-day,  or  if  he 
does  not  sit,  it  is  because  he  can't  sit  down.  Another  man  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  be  a  great  nation  builder,  if  the  people  so 
elect  this  fall,  is  now  engaged  in  his  agricultural  operations  at 
Esopus  on  the  Hudson.  But  if  we  were  to  select  the  American 
of  our  time  most  worthy  of  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the 
world,  I  don't  know  that  we  would  select  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  ;  I 
don't  know  that  we  would  select  any  man,  however  great  may 
have  been  his  services,  who  carried  the  sword.  I  think  we  would 
select  Andrew  D.  White,  New  York's  great  statesman,  who  more 
than  any  other  man  is  responsible  for  that  Tribunal  of  Peace 
which  is  now  situated  at  The  Hague. 

We  are  all  nation  builders  here  to-night.  We  are  engaged 
now  in  an  era  of  nation  building,  for  this  American  nation  of 
ours  is  by  no  means  completed.     The  structure  of  our  national 
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glory  has  only  just  begun.  The  problem  that  the  men  of  our 
generation  have  to  solve,  the  problem  of  nation  building  that  we 
have  to  solve,  is  a  greater  and  more  difficult  one,  in  my  judg- 
ment, than  any  of  those  which  our  ancestors  had  to  solve  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  are  building 
the  American  nation  now,  and  how  shall  we  build  it?  Shall  we 
build  it  so  that  it  will  topple  over  like  the  nations  of  the  past  ? 
Shall  we  build  it  upon  a  foundation  that  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  eternal  justice  or  righteousness,  or  shall  we  build  the  Ameri- 
can nation  that  we  are  building  now  upon  a  foundation  which 
shall  last  forever?  That  is  a  question  that  the  women  and  the 
men  (the  hundred  thousand  that  you  have  mentioned  who  be- 
longed to  the  patriotic  societies  throughout  the  land),  have  to 
answer.  In  my  judgment,  what  patriotic  societies  exist  for  is  to 
see  that  the  American  nation  is  built  so  strong  that  for  centuries 
and  centuries  to  come,  generation  after  generation  in  the  future 
having  come  and  gone,  it  will  still  be  the  beacon  light  towards 
which  the  world  shall  turn  for  its  inspiration.  [Applause.]  We 
are  the  nation  builders  of  to-day.  Do  not  think  that  we  can  rest  in 
security  and  peace  and  quiet,  and  that  our  nation  will  go  on  to 
everlasting  glory  and  honor.  No,  sir.  To  make  this  Empire 
State  Society  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  what  it  should  be, 
we  had  to  select  a  strenuous  old  man  for  Governor  ;  to  make  the 
American  nation  what  it  is,  to  guide  it  through  the  difficulties  of 
the  last  few  years,  we  selected  a  strenuous  young  relation  of  his — 
Theodore  Roosevelt — and  whether  we  select  him  again,  or  take 
the  man  of  Esopus,  we  shall  select  a  man  who  will  be  ever 
anxious  to  do  his  full  duty  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  secure  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  blessings  which  they  are 
entitled  to  enjoy.  Yes,  my  friends,  we  are  the  nation  builders  of 
to-day,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  build  that  nation  so  that 
we  shall  hand  it  down  to  the  generations  that  come  after  us 
better  than  our  fathers  handed  it  down  to  us.  If  we  do  that,  if 
we  members  of  patriotic  societies  throughout  this  land  do  that, 
we  shall  have  fully  justified  our  existence  and  the  encomiums 
which  you  have  been  so  pleased  to  pass  upon  us.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  : 

We  now  conclude  the  regular  order  of  business,  and  this  very 
enjoyable  meeting  (and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me)  stands 
adjourned. 
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Ladies   and   Gentlemen   and  Associates   of  the    Order   of  the 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  A  merica  : 

I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  this  evening  on  the  subject 
of  the  Philippines.  In  accepting  the  invitation  I  understood 
that  it  was  for  a  dinner,  and  that  my  talk  was  to  take  place  after 
the  collation,  but  I  find  that  I  have  to  make  a  speech  first,  and 
unfortunately  I  have  not  prepared  one,  so  will  have  to  excuse 
the  disordered  arrangement  of  the  subjects  upon  which  I  speak 
to  you. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Spanish-American  War  brought  to  us 
the  Philippines.  This  war  lasted  only  one  hundred  and  three 
days  and  secured  to  the  United  States  strong  footholds  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago  of  the  East  Indies.  As  we  did  not  occupy  all 
of  the  territory,  and  the  military  conditions  were  such  that  the 
Spaniards  would  be  unable  to  protect  the  parts  occupied  by 
them,  the  Paris  Commission,  which  was  appointed  to  negotiate 
peace,  agreed  to  the  surrender  to  the  United  States  of  all  the 
Spanish  possessions  not  occupied  by  American  troops,  for  the  sum 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  In  this  way  we  became  possessors 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  not  only  as  conquerors  but  also  as 
purchasers.  In  the  beginning  of  our  administration  in  the 
Philippines  uncertainty  existed  as  to  what  the  United  States 
would  do,  whether  it  would  occupy  the  entire  archipelago  or 
take  only  a  small  part  of  it  for  a  naval  station  and  turn  the  rest 
of  the  country  over  to  the  Filipinos  for  independent  govern- 
ment. The  Filipino  troops  organized  under  Aguinaldo  became 
very  aggressive,  and  as  the  Americans  acted  in  a  kindly  manner 
towards  them,  the  Filipinos  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
Americans  were  cowardly  and  that  they,  the  Filipinos,  could  easily 
drive  our  troops  into  the  sea.  Conditions  gradually  grew  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  they  became  unendurable,  and  a  shot  fired 
by  an  American  sergeant,  who  was  at  an  outpost  near  Manila, 
upon  a  body  of  armed  Filipinos,  caused  them  to  return  the  fire, 
and  the  skirmish  gradually  spread  from  outpost  to  outpost  until 


a  general  engagement  was  in  progress,  the  immediate  results  of 
which  were  to  push  the  Filipinos  back  from  their  line  of  out- 
posts around  the  city  of  Manila,  and  thus  the  Philippine  War 
commenced. 

Our  army  consisted  of  volunteers  of  State  troops  who  had 
been  enlisted  for  the  Spanish  War,  with  a  very  small  body  of 
regulars.  The  volunteer  troops  had  been  enlisted  for  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  legality  of  keep- 
ing these  volunteers  in  military  service  after  the  war  with  Spain 
was  over,  so  our  army  had  to  be  reorganized,  though  our  troops 
already  in  the  Philippines  were  pushed  out  from  Manila  as  far 
as  San  Fernando  on  the  north,  Imus  on  the  southwest,  and 
Calamba  to  the  south.  My  part  of  the  line  was  fourteen  miles 
from  Manila,  at  the  town  of  Imus,  in  Cavite  province.  This  was 
known  as  "the  southern  line"  and  covered  a  territory  of  twelve 
to  thirteen  miles  in  extent,  and  I  had  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
hundred  men  with  which  to  confront  an  insurgent  force  esti- 
mated to  be  from  five  to  six  thousand.  Of  course  these  insur- 
gents made  my  occupation  of  the  line  as  difficult  as  possible,  by 
night  attacks  at  various  points,  from  time  to  time.  This  con- 
dition prevailed  until  the  new  volunteer  army  arrived,  and  early 
in  November  a  general  advance  of  our  troops  commenced.  By 
the  middle  of  December  the  insurgent  armies  were  scattered  to 
the  winds,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.     Then  the  guerilla  war  commenced. 

The  guerilla  war  was  most  tedious,  as  the  insurgents  scattered, 
having  rendezvous  in  the  hills  and  could  rely  upon  their  own 
people.  But  as  the  American  government  showed  good  inten- 
tions, some  few  of  the  Filipinos  began  to  feel  a  friendship  for 
us  and  became  convinced  that  the  Americans  would  give  them 
a  good  government.  At  any  rate,  it  did  not  seem  probable  that 
the  insurgents  could  succeed.  This  caused  the  scattered  insur- 
gents to  heap  punishment  upon  such  of  their  own  people  as  they 
called  "  Americanistis,"  and  their  punishments  of  them  were 
most  cruel.  In  order  to  meet  this  condition,  the  American 
troops  were  divided  into  small  parties  and  occupied  all  the 
towns,  with  many  of  the  more  important  barrios,  in  order  to 
extend  protection  to  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  American 
cause.  The  cruelty  of  these  insurgents  soon  alienated  individual 
Filipinos  from  their  cause,  and  out  of  revenge,  where  they  had 


been  injured,  they  would  give  the  American  troops  such  infor- 
mation as  would  result  in  the  capture  of  insurgent  arms.  But 
unfortunately  the  talk  of  some  of  the  people  in  America  about 
abandoning  the  Philippines  left  an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
many  friendly  Filipinos  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would  abandon 
the  country  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  and  that  it  would  not  be 
well  for  them  to  have  the  reputation  of  having  been  too  friendly 
to  the  Americans.  However,  as  soon  as  the  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  known  these  people  began  to  come  forward, 
and  through  the  information  they  gave,  we  rapidly  secured  the 
arms  in  the  possession  of  these  insurgents,  so  that  in  my  com- 
mand alone  I  secured  4,800  rifles. 

Guerilla  warfare  is  most  arduous  and  distressing.  Our  soldiers 
were  subjected  to  ambuscades,  assault  and  assassination  at  all 
times,  and  yet  it  was  our  policy  to  be  friendly  with  the  natives. 
To  illustrate:  the  town  of  Baliuag,  in  the  province  of  Bulacan,was 
the  headquarters  station  of  a  regiment,  the  35th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
which  garrisoned  the  eastern  half  of  the  province.  The  provost 
marshal  had  employed  in  his  office  a  young  native  of  good 
standing,  named  Rosario,  who  seemed  to  be  friendly  to  the 
American  cause.  This  young  man  would  occasionally  report 
the  presence  of  insurgents  at  some  nearby  town  or  barrio  and 
the  United  States  troops  would  immediately  make  a  descent 
upon  the  place,  but  in  every  case  they  found  that  the  insurgents 
had  disappeared  a  short  time  before  and  no  one  there  would 
know  where  they  had  gone.  This  information  of  Rosario,  of 
course,  impressed  the  officers  with  his  loyalty  and  good  faith, 
though  somehow  our  troops,  while  coming  very  near  the  insur- 
gents through  his  information,  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  catch 
them.  On  one  occasion  a  Filipino  by  the  name  of  Buencamino, 
who  was  the  Presidente  of  the  town  of  San  Magil  and  had  really 
shown  a  desire  to  assist  the  Americans,  appeared  in  Baliuag  and 
asked  for  an  escort  to  take  him  to  San  Cagil,  as  he  said  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  go  through  the  country 
without  American  protection.  The  provost  at  Baliuag  sent 
Rosario  out  to  hire  three  little  Philippine  carriages,  and  a  guard 
of  six  soldiers  was  detailed  to  escort  Buencamino.  About  half 
way  between  Baliuag  and  San  Magil,  Buencamino  and  his 
escort  were  ambuscaded,  three  of  the  soldiers  being  shot  down 
and  Buencamino  and  the  other  three  captured  and  afterwards 


killed.  Some  time  later,  papers  were  found  by  us  which  indi- 
cated that  this  Filipino  employee,  Rosario,  whom  we  had  trusted, 
was  the  actual  leader  of  this  insurgent  band,  and  that  when  he 
went  out  to  hire  the  wagons  for  Buencamino  and  the  escort,  he 
had  gathered  up  his  insurgent  followers  in  the  town  and  sent 
them  out  in  advance  to  waylay  Buencamino  and  his  party.  Of 
course,  when  this  evidence  was  found,  Rosario  was  arrested, 
tried  and  punished. 

Another  incident  showing  the  difficulties  that  we  had  to  deal 
with,  which  happened  in  my  command,  occurred  in  the  province 
of  Bataan.  I  had  two  companies  of  the  326.  Regiment  of  United 
States  Infantry  stationed  at  the  town  of  Dinalupijan,  an  impor- 
tant place,  as  it  was  located  some  little  distance  back  from  the 
coast  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  over  the  Zambales  Mountains. 
The  natives  here  seemed  to  be  very  friendly  and  fraternized 
with  our  troops.  It  was  the  custom  every  ten  days  to  send  a 
wagon  from  Dinalupijan  with  a  small  detachment  to  the  town 
of  Orien  for  supplies.  Of  course  the  natives  soon  learned  of 
the  strength  and  travel  of  this  escort,  and  one  day  when  it 
passed  down  to  Orien  they  broke  down  a  culvert  on  the  road,  so 
that  when  the  loaded  wagon  came  back  its  wheel  went  through 
the  culvert  with  a  jolt  and  the  soldiers  collected  around  to  raise 
the  wheel  out  of  the  hole.  While  they  were  thus  bunched 
together,  the  insurgents,  who  were  hidden  in  bamboo  bushes, 
not  more  than  forty  to  fifty  yards  away,  fired  a  volley  into  them. 
Six  of  the  eleven  United  States  soldiers  fell  dead  or  mortally 
wounded;  the  other  five  jumped  across  the  road  and  succeeded 
in  holding  the  insurgents  off,  and  worked  their  way  back  to 
Orien. 

It  was  a  constant  strain  upon  one's  mind  to  guard  against  these 
actions  by  apparently  friendly  natives,  and  one  had  to  always  be 
on  his  guard  to  escape  assassination.  A  little  carelessness  would 
lead  in  a  very  short  time  to  death  or  capture.  You  all  remem- 
ber the  terrible  disaster  that  happened  to  Captain  Connell's 
company  of  the  9th  Infantry  at  Balangaga,  Samar. 

To  me  personally  this  guerilla  war  was  extremely  interesting. 
It  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  being  in  the  field  a  great  deal 
under  the  most  exciting  conditions,  and  during  the  last  three  or 
four  months  of  the  guerilla  war  in  the  fifth  district,  which  dis- 
trict I  commanded  and  which,  I  take  pride  in  saying,  was  the 


first  to  come  under  civil  government,  the  insurgents  did  me  the 
great  honor  to  make  their  war  upon  me  personally.  I  was  told 
that  they  had  directions  to  kill  me,  in  the  belief  that  if  they 
could  get  rid  of  me  they  would  have  no  further  trouble  in  that 
district.  The  result  of  their  flattering  attentions  to  me  was, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  be  exceeding  observant  in  going  from 
place  to  place,  and  I  was  personally  engaged  in  frequent  little 
skirmishes.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  visiting  the  province 
of  Bataan,  I  received  information  that  the  insurgents  had  laid 
an  ambuscade  for  me  at  the  Barrio  of  Ano,  which  was  a  small 
village  in  a  valley  through  which  I  had  to  pass  on  my  way  back 
to  my  headquarters  at  Angeles,  in  the  province  of  Pampanga. 
I  had  about  twenty  scouts  with  me,  and  so  in  approaching  Ano 
I  scattered  the  men  in  skirmish  line  and  passed  through,  and 
thus  surprised  the  would-be  ambuscade.  We,  the  insurgents, 
and  I  with  escort  had  a  little  fight,  and  I  afterwards  saw  in  an 
insurgent  paper  published  at  Hong  Kong  a  reference  to  this  fight 
as  being  a  "  cruel  one  "  in  which  more  insurgents  were  killed  than 
necessary.  This  paper  said  that  my  party  had  killed  eighteen  of 
the  insurgents.  I  do  not  know  that  this  was  true,  as  I  only  saw 
nine  dead,  which  number  I  mentioned  in  my  official  report.  This 
was  about  the  last  attempt  that  was  made  upon  my  life,  as  in  a 
very  short  time  afterwards  this  province  became  pacified  and 
civil  government  established,  and  my  enemies  became  my  friends. 

A  question  often  asked  in  the  United  States  is,  will  holding 
the  Philippines  pay;  is  it  worth  while  for  us  to  retain  them  ?  To 
answer  this,  I  will  say  that  the  Americans  are  divided  into  four 
classes  of  people  :  a  small  one  saying  that  we  have  no  right  to 
be  in  the  Philippines  at  all ;  another  and  a  large  class  being 
indifferent ;  a  third  and  larger  class  believing  that  the  islands 
are  legitimately  ours  and  our  possession  of  them  is  an  advantage 
to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  Philippine  people  ;  the 
fourth  class  look  upon  the  question  entirely  as  to  its  material 
advantages  and  ask,  does  the  possession  of  the  Philippines  pay  ? 

I  believe  I  have  answered  the  first  class  of  people,  and  I  can- 
not see  where  there  is  any  doubt  of  our  absolutely  honorable 
right  to  retain  the  possession  of  the  Philippines.  The  indifferent 
class  of  people  will  naturally  throw  their  voice  from  time  to 
time  on  different  sides  of  the  question,  as  the  arguments  are 
presented    to    them.     The    third    class,    of    course,  are   those 
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answered  by  the  first.  And  to  the  fourth  class,  people  who 
look  entirely  as  to  the  material  advantage  of  possessing  the 
Philippines,  we  can  give  the  following  answer :  The  possession 
of  the  Philippines  has  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  about 
$170,000,000,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  necessarily  spent  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection.  Now,  the  material  advantage  that 
we  derive  in  the  possession  of  the  Philippines,  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  is  great,  our  trade  with  the  islands  amounting 
to  some  twenty  millions  a  year.  This  is  distributed  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  is  growing.  To  what  extent  it 
will  increase  no  one  knows,  but  in  my  opinion,  even  with  the 
present  business  between  the  two  countries,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  have  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Philippines  returned  to  them,  and  the  business 
of  the  future  will  be  clear  profit. 

Strategically,  the  islands  are  of  vast  value,  as  it  enables  us  to 
be  near  the  Asiatic  shore  with  a  base  of  supplies  and  a  body  of 
troops  ready  to  support  the  diplomatic  measures  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  the  "  open  door,"  and  I  assume  you  that  a  division 
of  troops  on  hand  in  the  Philippines,  with  Manila  or  Subig  Bay 
as  a  base,  is  worth  more  to  the  United  States  than  the  entire 
cost  that  we  have  been  put  to  for  the  Philippines.  The  fact  of  our 
possessing  this  base  would  make  enemies  hesitate,  and  will 
probably  prevent  an  expensive  war.  In  case  of  any  future  wars 
in  the  East,  the  cost  in  life  and  money  of  securing  as  good  a 
location  for  a  base  would  be  several  times  as  much  as  the  Philip- 
pines have  cost  us.  I  therefore  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
the  possession  of  the  Philippines  will  pay,  not  only  because  of 
the  trade  between  the  people,  but  also  for  strategical  reasons. 

The  formation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  volcanic,  and  the 
group  consists  of  several  large  islands  with  a  good  many  small 
ones.  Luzon  contains  an  area  of  about  47,000  square  miles; 
Mindanao,  an  area  of  about  37,000  square  miles.  These  are  by 
far  the  largest  islands  in  the  group,  though  there  are  many 
others  that  are  large  enough  to  be  of  great  importance.  All 
these  islands  have  been  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions,  and  on 
Luzon  there  still  exists  two  or  more  active  volcanoes.  The 
tropical  rains  have  worn  down  the  sides  of  these  volcanic  hills 
and  have  surrounded  the  islands  with  a  low  alluvial  bottom  land 
which  is  enormously  rich.     Also  the  spaces  between    the   hills 
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have  been  filled  with  this  rich  and  productive  soil.  The  cli- 
mate is  such  that  vegetation  will  grow  in  all  parts,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  land  in  all  the  Philippines  that  will  not  produce 
something  for  the  use  of  man.  The  warm  climate  with  its 
moisture  is  so  productive  that  an  ordinary  brick  thrown  into  the 
yard  will  in  a  short  time  be  covered  with  a  moss  which  gradually 
accumulates  on  its  surface.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  walls  covered 
with  moss  and  with  even  small  bushes  growing  upon  them.  A 
piece  of  ground  covered  with  any  hard  substance  in  a  few 
years'  time  would  have  over  it  a  coverlet  of  soil  caused  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  mould  on  its  surface  in  which  a  grass 
would  grow.  I  have  seen  roads  with  a  growth  of  grass  several 
feet  high  on  them,  that  but  a  few  years  before  had  had  good 
macadamized  surfaces.  At  the  present  time  little  of  the  ground 
is  cultivated  except  in  the  valleys,  and  many  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  trees,  as  are  also  many  of  the  valleys.  Most  of  the 
timber  is  valuable — some  of  it  of  very  great  value.  In  the  valleys 
where  the  ground  can  be  irrrigated  one  can  raise  a  continuous 
crop  of  rice  or  sugar.  Where  the  land  cannot  be  irrigated  one 
can  raise  only  one  crop  a  year  of  either  rice  or  sugar,  which 
necessarily  needs  water;  but  in  the  dry  season  a  crop  of  some- 
thing else  can  be  grown  on  this  land,  and  it  is  very  common  to 
see  the  natives  on  the  higher  ground  after  gathering  their  rice 
crop  break  the  ground  and  plant  a  crop  of  corn  or  vegetables, 
which  they  reap  before  the  next  rainy  season.  One  of  the  im- 
portant crops  of  the  archipelago  is  hemp.  This  grows  principally 
at  the  southern  end  of  Luzon  and  the  southern  islands,  and  is  a 
continuous  crop.  The  amount  of  land  now  used  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  hemp  is  very  small  compared  to  the  amount  available. 
I  believe  that  fifteen  or  twenty  times  the  amount  of  hemp  that 
is  now  produced  in  the  islands  will  be  produced  there  within  a 
few  years. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  Philippines  is  undeveloped, 
but  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  importance.  To  my  knowledge 
there  are  coal,  iron,  gold,  quicksilver  and  copper.  As  to  the 
quantities  in  which  these  may  exist  I  am  unable  to  state,  though 
I  believe  that  most  of  them  will  be  found  in  large  quantities. 
In  one  of  my  expeditions  in  the  mountains  I  found  abundant 
indications  of  copper,  and  in  one  place  masses  of  iron,  the  purity 
of  which  led  me  to  believe  that  a  paying  iron   mine   could   be 
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opened  at  that  point.  I  also  at  one  time  on  one  of  my  expedi- 
tions learned  that  there  was  gold  in  the  vicinity,  and  I  employed 
a  person  in  the  mountains  to  wash  some  of  the  soil  to  search 
gold  for  me.  There  was  nothing  in  which  to  wash  this  soil 
except  a  cocoanut  shell,  and  in  the  course  of  three  days  a 
small  bottle  filled  with  nuggets  of  gold  from  it,  was  brought 
to  me.  The  amount  of  gold  in  the  bottle  would  have 
amounted  to  five  or  six  dollars.  I  brought  this  home  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  to  President  McKinley  as  a 
specimen  from  the  Philippines.  Could  that  ground  have  been 
worked  by  our  system  of  modern  machinery,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  enough  gold  could  have  been  obtained  from  it  to 
make  the  work  profitable.  The  place  that  I  refer  to  was  in 
northern  Luzon,  and  I  have  heard  extravagant  statements  of  the 
existence  of  gold  further  north,  and  in  the  south  of  Luzon, 
where  I  afterwards  was  in  command,  there  was  quite  a  settle- 
ment of  people,  mostly  Germans,  who  were  mining  gold.  As  to 
coal,  there  are  several  places  in  the  archipelago  where  the  coal 
veins  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  some  of  this 
coal  I  have  had  mined  and  used  on  our  boats  for  fuel.  Some  of 
it  was  very  good.  In  southern  Luzon,  on  the  mountain  of 
Isarog,  there  are  indications  of  cinnibar,  and  a  native  down  there 
brought  me  at  one  time  a  bottle  containing  about  a  pound  of 
quicksilver.  Whether  or  not  paying  mines  of  this  valuable 
metal  can  be  found  there  I  cannot  say,  but  that  there  is  cinnibar 
there  I  know  to  be  a  fact. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  would  most  interest  this  audience  is  a 
description  of  the  people  of  the  archipelago.  The  original  set- 
tlers were  without  doubt  the  Negritos.  The  Negrito  is  a  little 
fellow  with  the  markings  of  the  African  Negro,  "negrito"  being 
diminuitive  for  "negro,"  and  when  young  they  are  very  well 
formed,  but  their  figures  change  before  they  attain  very  great  age. 
As  they  get  older  their  stomachs  become  large  and  their  arms  and 
legs  attenuated.  They  are  still  wild  and  are  savages  without 
great  courage,  and  I  doubt  if  they  are  susceptible  of  civilization. 
The  settlements  of  the  islands  by  other  races  have  been  very  dis- 
astrous to  the  Negrito,  of  whom  there  are  probably  at  the  pres- 
ent time  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  in  the 
entire  archipelago.  When  I  was  in  northern  Luzon  I  secured 
one  of  these  Negritos  as  a  scout.     He  was  intelligent  and  quite 
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a  handsome  little  fellow  and  I  employed  him  to  get  information 
of  the  location  of  insurrecto  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  Lit- 
tle has  been  written  about  the  Negrito  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
you  much  about  them  except  what  I  observed.  They,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  timid  and  it  was  very  hard  to  become  acquainted  with 
them.  In  Spanish  times  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
Negritos  to  be  made  slaves  when  captured.  The  Negritos  live 
altogether  in  the  mountains,  but  do  not  inhabit  permanent  places. 
They  locate  themselves  where  they  can  obtain  food,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  wild  sweet  potatoes.  When  these  potatoes 
begin  to  be  scarce  in  their  neighborhood  the  Negritos  move  to 
another  place  convenient  to  obtain  food  and  water.  The  sweet 
potatoes  grow  in  large  quantities  and  are  scattered  throughout 
the  mountains. 

The  next  race  that  inhabited  the  Philippines  was  apparently 
the  Malays,  who  settled  along  the  coast  and  streams,  driving  the 
Negritos  more  to  the  interior.  There  have  evidently  arrived  on  the 
islands  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  as  their  features  and  traits  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
people.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  sixty-four  different  tribes  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  I 
think  all  the  sixty-four  tribes  contain  only  the  blood  of  the  four 
races  that  I  have  mentioned.  The  four  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant tribes  that  inhabit  this  archipelago  at  present  are,  first,  the 
Tagalos,  which  number  about  two  millions  of  people  and  inhabit 
central  Luzon;  they  are  the  richest,  the  most  civilized  and  have 
most  learning  among  them.  Their  basic  blood  is  Malay,  with 
a  large  mixture  of  Chinese  and  some  Spanish.  The  next  tribe 
in  numbers  and  importance  is  the  Visayan;  they  inhabit  what  is 
known  as  the  Visayan  group,  which  consists  of  the  islands  of 
Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  Leyte  and  Samar.  Their  basic  blood  is 
Malay,  with  a  less  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Spanish.  There  are 
about  a  million  and  a  half  Visayans.  The  third  in  importance 
is  the  Bicol,  who  inhabit  southern  Luzon  and  number  about 
700,000.  They  are  a  quiet  people  and  engage  principally  in 
raising  rice  and  hemp.  The  fourth  class  are  the  Moros,  who 
inhabit  the  island  of  Mindanao  and  what  is  known  as  the  Jolo 
group.  They  have  little  or  no  civilization,  living  mostly  on 
fish,  with  some  rice,  and  they  do  some  work  in  iron,  principally 
the  manufacture  of  weapons. 
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All  of  these  large  tribes,  except  the  Moros,  profess  Christianity 
as  their  religion,  the  Moros  being  Mohammedans.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Visayans  and 
the  Bicols  is  such  as  would  not  be  understood  by  us  with  our 
own  ideas  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

All  of  the  sixty-four  tribes  inhabiting  this  archipelago  except 
the  four  I  have  mentioned  are  small  in  numbers  and,  as  a  rule, 
not  regarded  as  civilized.  The  most  important  of  these  unciv- 
ilized tribes  is  the  Irrigotas.  They  are  a  good  people,  being 
both  quiet  and  industrious,  and  I  think  contact  with  civilization 
and  the  protection  that  they  will  receive  from  now  on,  will  soon 
make  them  a  valuable  addition  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

When  our  troops  advanced  the  natives  would  desert  the  com- 
munities and  flee  to  the  hills  and  other  places.  As  the  troops 
began  to  cover  much  territory  these  people  would  return,  but 
all  their  reins  of  government  would  be  lost  and  conditions  were 
chaotic.  General  Otis  issued  an  order  for  a  general  form  of 
local  government  which  was  a  very  simple  affair  and  in  the 
main  similar  to  what  Spain  had  established.  Each  locality  was 
organized  under  this  order,  and  local  affairs  were  put  in  the 
hands  of  natives  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  United 
States  Army.  After  the  whole  country  came  under  control, 
General  Otis,  with  the  assistance  of  a  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  him,  promulgated  a  second  order  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  government  which  was  very  much  in  advance  of 
what  had  already  been  practiced.  It  was  more  liberal  and  better 
than  anything  the  Filipinos  had  experienced  under  the  Spanish 
regime,  and  was  in  force  when  peace  was  established,  and  then 
the  Philippine  Commission  took  charge  of  affairs  under  Judge 
Taft.  The  Commission  under  Judge  Taft  received  the  entire 
archipelago,  which  was  in  a  peaceful  state  under  the  government 
established  by  the  militray  authorities,  and  then  the  Civil  Com- 
mission commenced  their  work,  and  with  the  basis  of  the  mili- 
tary government  established  laws  that  are  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened,  probably,  than  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  work  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Civil  Commission  is  a  credit  to 
the  American  people  and  a  happiness  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  Filipinos.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
work  of  our  Army  and  the  Civil  Commission  in  the  Philippines 
has  caused  the  great  majority  of  the  Filipinos  to  become  as  loyal 
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to  the  American  system  and  government  as  are  the  Americans 
themselves.  I  know  that  the  work  of  the  American  government 
in  the  Philippines  has  attracted  attention  throughout  the  world, 
and  within  the  past  few  days  I  have  heard  of  leading  men  in 
India  calling  the  attention  of  the  English  Government  to  what 
America  has  accomplished  in  the  Philippines  and  asking  the 
pertinent  question,  why  England  could  not  do  for  them  what 
America  has  done  for  the  Filipino. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  having  listened  to 
me  talk  about  the  Philippines,  which  I  trust  has  not  wearied 
you.  I  regret  that  I  had  not,  before  coming  here,  written  out 
heads  to  speak  from,  as  I  could  then  have  made  this  talk  more 
interesting.  But  before  I  sit  down  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
the  conquest  and  the  subsequent  course  of  action  carried  out  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  will  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  you  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
people  that  take  an  interest  in  work  the  United  States  is  doing 
in  its  far-off  possessions,  and  to  your  children,  to  the  end  of 
time. 
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SOME  SOCIAL  THEORIES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

OUR  PRESENT  DAY  RETROGRESSIONS 

THE    STEPS    BACK 

BY 
THEODORE  GILMAN 


A  traveler,  especially  a  home  comer,  visiting  the  old  towns  of 
New  England,  may  well  be  impressed  and  refreshed  by  the  gen- 
erous plan  on  which  those  towns  were  laid  out  by  the  pioneer 
settlers.  Time  has  brought  to  a  luxuriant  maturity  the  elms 
which  line  the  streets.  The  broad  and  parklike  street,  which 
forms  the  central  detail  in  the  plan,  is  at  once  dignified,  restful 
and  beautiful.  It  lends  itself  to  adornment  or  business. 
The  town  can  never  outgrow  that  feature  of  its  plan.  If  it  be- 
comes a  city,  the  spacious  roadway  is  its  breathing  place.  If  a 
resort  of  fashion  and  recreation,  the  plain  old  street  becomes  an 
elegant  avenue,  which  blooms  gracefully  with  flowers  and  smiles 
broadly  with  lawns. 

What  kind  of  men  were  they  who  thus  planned  for  the  future 
in  this  large-hearted,  brainy  way  ?  We  can  tell  what  they  were 
as  we  think  their  thoughts  after  them.  The  men  who  laid  out 
the  towns  of  Litchfield,  Stockbridge,  Williamstown,  North- 
hampton, Exeter  and  a  host  of  others  had  a  conception  of  what 
a  town  site  should  be  which  belonged  to  themselves,  as  distinct- 
ively as  a  style  of  literature,  art  or  architecture  belongs  to  the 
men  who  created  their  separate  eras. 

The  town  site  was  not  the  result  of  esthetic  taste  or  of  a 
knowledge  of  landscape  gardnening,  though  it  included  these. 
It  was  rather  the  expression  of  theories  of  government  and  soci- 
ety. The  unit  was  the  town  and  the  formative  principle  which 
governed  its  development  and  its  physical  aspect  was  the  social 
compact.  That  which  gave  shape  to  the  village  was  a  theory  of 
equality  as  broad  as  the  land  and  of  representative  government 


which  surrounded  every  hamlet  with  the  dignity  of  a  royal 
court.  The  familiarity  of  the  founders  with  constitutional  law, 
and  the  consciousness  that  they  were  shaping  their  government, 
their  land,  their  social  customs,  their  very  streets,  for  a  brilliant 
future,  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  which  dazzled  their  imagina- 
tions, made  them  to  feel  that  their  every  act  was  great  and 
freighted  with  heavy  responsibilities  for  the  future. 

With  this  serious  mind  they  laid  out  their  towns,  and  we  of 
the  present  day  who  walk  through  those  quiet  and  shaded  streets 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  men  who  planned  those 
walks  were  great. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  In  many  of  these 
towns  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  original  plans  have  not  been 
maintained.  Perhaps  encroachments  on  the  parklike  street 
have  been  permitted,  or  local  contests  over  locations  of  public 
and  private  buildings  have  arisen.  It  may  be  that  those  living 
at  one  end  of  the  town  have  become  jealous  of  those  at  the  other, 
and  the  old  church,  which  was  placed  in  a  commanding  position, 
has  been  a  source  of  contention.  A  rival  has  perhaps  been 
placed  in  a  location  more  convenient  to  a  part  of  the  towns- 
people, or,  if  the  old  church  has  burned,  a  new  one  has  been 
erected  as  a  compromise  on  a  site  which  destroys  the  unity  of 
the  founders'  plan.  The  visitor  mourns  over  these  changes  and 
laments  that,  while  the  outline  of  the  plan  remains,  the  custody 
of  these  priceless  heirlooms  has  fallen  into  degenerate  hands. 

The  town  is  a  type  of  the  nation,  and  the  retrograde  steps 
which  may  be  noticed  in  the  town  may  perhaps  have  happened  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  present  generation  may  well  be 
called  upon  to  revive  the  spirit  which  moved  the  founders  of  town 
and  nation,  by  marking  the  departures  from  their  principles  which 
are  evident  to  the  student  of  the  past  and  the  investigator  of  the 
present,  and  by  endeavoring  to  restore  to  its  pristine  beauty 
that  grand  conception  of  which  the  plan  of  the  town  is  the  type. 
If  inroads  have  been  made  in  the  ideas  which,  like  a  broad  thor- 
oughfare, map  off  the  plan  of  the  political  and  social  systems 
which  our  great  forefathers  drew,  it  is  for  us,  the  American 
citizens  of  to-day,  whether  native  or  of  foreign  birth,  to  become 
so  imbued  with  their  spirit  that  we  can  see  the  departures  which 
have  been  made  from  their  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  make  restorations  to  conform  to  their  original  design. 


Where  the  early  settlers  got  their  design  of  constitutional 
and  representative  government  is  a  more  difficult  question  to 
answer  than  where  they  did  not  get  it.  They  did  not  get 
it  from  the  aristocracy  of  England,  or  from  the  writings  of 
Hobbes,  the  philosophic  apostle  of  royalty.  We  can  read  in 
the  history  of  the  colonies  the  first  appearance  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  their  design.  They  first  carried  it  into 
effect  when  the  House  of  Burgesses  met  in  Virginia  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1619,  at  which  time  representative  government 
was  first  established  on  this  continent.1  Their  design  was 
again  formulated  in  the  combination  made  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  on  the  nth  of  November,  1620,  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth.2  It  again  took  shape  in  the  pro- 
test by  the  minister,  elder  and  people  of  Watertown  in  1632 
against  a  tax  levied  by  the  Governor  and  assistants  on  all  the 
plantations  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  colonists  delivered 
their  opinion  that  "  it  was  not  safe  to  pay  money  after  that  sort, 
for  fear  of  bringing  themselves  and  posterity  into  bondage."3 
It  again  was  expressed  when  in  the  spring  of  1681  Captain  Will- 
iam Dyre,  who  held  the  positions  of  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  Collector  of  Customs  by  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  was  arrested  at  his  handsome  residence,  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Broadway  and  what  is  now  Liberty  street,  charged 
with  imposing  on  the  citizens  of  New  York  "unlawful  customs 
and  impositions  on  goods  and  merchandise."  At  his  trial  Dyre 
entered  the  plea  that,  as  he  had  a  royal  commission,  he  could  not  be 
tried.  The  verdict  of  the  jury,  however,  was  that  the  arbitrary 
levy  of  taxes  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  Duke  was  illegal. 
Dyre  was  sent  to  London  under  arrest,  but  there  was  released 
without  punishment,  evidently  because  the  home  government 
was  in  sympathy  with  his  acts.4  The  Duke  of  York  was  at 
length  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  and 
Dongan  was  sent  out  as  Governor,  empowered  to  summon  the 


1.  English  Colonies  in  America,  Doyle,  Vol.  i,  page  138. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  14,  page  266. 

2.  Bradford's  History  of  Plimouth  Plantation.    Printed  by   order  of  the   General   Ccurt, 
1899,  page  no. 

3.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  12,  page  387. 

4.  Documents   relative  to  the  Colonial  History   of    New  York,  collated  by  John  Romeyn 
Broadhead,  1853.    Vol.  3,  pages  314-321. 
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freeholders  of  New  York  to  establish  a  representative  govern- 
ment.1 

The  same  determination  to  resist  taxation  without  representa- 
tion showed  itself  in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  year 
1683,  when  Thomas  Thurton,  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Province 
under  appointment  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Cranfield,  attempted 
to  collect  a  levy  under  authority  of  the  Governor.2  He  was 
told  by  John  Foulsham,  Constable  of  the  Town  of  Exeter,  that 
if  he,  Thurton,  came  to  levy  any  execution  at  his  house  he  should 
meet  with  a  hot  spit  and  scalding  water.  And  the  wife  of  Hon. 
John  Gilman,  who  was  appointed  Councillor  of  the  Province  of 
New  Hampshire  by  Charles  the  Second,3  said  she  had  provided 
a  kettle  of  scalding  water  if  he  (Thurton)  came  to  her  house  to 
demand  rates,  and  the  wife  of  Moses  Gilman  did  say  that  she  also 
had  provided  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  for  him,  which  had  been 
on  the  fire  for  two  days.  Also,  John  Cotton,  minister  of  Exeter, 
did  come  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  they  asked  the  Provost 
Marshal  and  his  deputy  what  they  did  wear  at  their  sides, 
laughing  at  them  for  having  swords  and  being  afraid  to  use 
them.  The  Marshal  and  his  deputy  said  that  the  Governor  had 
his  commission  from  the  King  and  he  had  his  commission  from 
the  Governor  to  be  Provost  Marshal.  They  replied  that  his 
commission  signified  nothing,  for  they  knew  the  law  of  England 
as  well  as  any  of  the  rogues,  meaning  the  Governor  and  his 
Council.  Afterwards  they  fell  upon  him  and  his  deputy,  and 
did  beat  him,  and  put  him  on  their  horse  and  tied  his  legs  under 
the  horse's  belly  and  carried  him  out  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.4  These 
sturdy  colonists  thereafter  made  their  complaints  to  the  King 
against  the  Governor,  chief  among  which  complaints  was  the 
accusation  that  the  colony  had  few  laws  but  those  made  by  the 
Governor  and  his  Council,  when  his  commission  directed  that 
the  General  Assembly,  elected  by  the  people,  should  make  laws. 

By  these  and  similar  occurrences  in  the  various  colonies,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  autocratic  acts  of   the  Governors,  the  principle   of 

1.  Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  collated  by  John  Romeyn 
Broadhead,  1853.     Vol.  3,  pages  331-334. 

Spencer's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  page  92. 

2.  Thomas  Thurton's  visit  to  Exeter  occurred  29th  of  December,  1683. 
Provincial  Papers  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  1,  page  551. 

3.  Provincial  Papers  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  1,  pages  374  and  434. 

4.  Provincial  Papers  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  1,  pages  551  to  554. 


representative  government  became  the  broad  avenue  around 
which  all  our  early  commonwealths  grew  up  and  on  which  they 
were  established.  Here  was  manifested  the  spirit  of  Magna  Charta, 
the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  freedom,  the  spirit  of  the  theo- 
cratic doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament;  here  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  republics,  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  perhaps 
of  Hamurabi,  his  predecessor,  and  of  countless  unknown  law- 
givers before  and  after,  through  whom  came  down  to  the  present 
age  the  true  principles  of  human  liberty  which  were  to  have  at 
last  a  glorious  opportunity  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  in  a  con- 
genial soil. 

Bancroft  remarks:  ''Popular  assemblies  burst  everywhere  into 
life  with  a  consciousness  of  their  importance  and  an  immediate 
capacity  for  efficient  legislation."1  Before  1700  practically  all 
the  colonies  had  free  legislative  assemblies.3  It  was  early 
urged  that  "  there  was  more  likelihood  that  such  as  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  clime  and  the  accidents  thereof  might  on 
better  grounds  prescribe  their  advantages  "  than  "  such  as  sit  at 
home"  in  England.3 

Business  considerations  had  their  weight  in  the  formation  of 
the  scheme  of  government,  for  settlers  were  invited  into  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  by  a  promise  of  legislative  freedom  and  a  share 
in  making  the  laws.  We  have  only  to  remember  how  corpora- 
tions now  flock  into  a  State  whose  laws  are  favorable  to  recog- 
nize what  a  great  inducement  it  might  have  been  to  immigrants 
in  those  early  days  to  locate  where  the  laws  and  taxes  were  made 
and  administered  by  the  people  themselves.  At  the  Revolution 
this  self-government  was  regarded  as  an  invaluable  right  pur- 
chased by  toil,  treasure  and  blood.4 

The  resistance  of  the  minister,  elder  and  people  of  Watertown 
to  unjust  taxation  in  1632,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
presaged  the  defeat  of  the  aristocratic  Winthrop  at  the  next 
election  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  This  resistance  to  taxa- 
tion without  representation  was  the  beginning  of  the  strife  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  King.  Bodies  of  laws  which  were 
enacted  by  the  colonies,  which  were  equitable,  wise,  progressive 
and  just,  and,  as  we  look  back  at  them,  were   in   the   spirit   of 

1.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  17th  Edition,  Vol.  1,  page  250. 

2.  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  pages  18  to  21,  note. 

3.  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  page  21. 

4.  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  page  27. 
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modern  progress  and  enlightenment,  were  disallowed  and  re- 
turned from  England  without  the  royal  approbation.  These 
conflicts  and  rebuffs  created  an  irrepressible  contest  between  an 
avaricious  and  profligate  aristocracy  and  a  liberty-loving  people. 
The  colonists  tried  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
"  against  the  rapacity  of  foreign  pretended  claimants  of  their 
soil  they  could  find  protection  in  the  known  laws  of  the  realm 
and  the  undoubted  right  of  Englishmen  and  the  favor  of  a  gra- 
cious prince."1  Their  loyalty  to  the  King  was  true  and  strong  and 
it  held  out  with  marvelous  tenacity  against  rebuffs,  injustice 
and  cruelty,  until  at  last  the  cords  which  bound  them  to  their 
King  were  cut  by  the  sabre  strokes  that  shed  the  first  American 
blood  at  Lexington. 

In  colonial  law  there  was  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Freeman, 
and  no  higher  privilege  than  to  vote.  It  was  so  high  a  privilege 
that  it  was  withheld  from  the  convicts  with  whom  the  colonies 
swarmed,  and  given  only  to  those  whose  respectability  was 
vouched  for  by  church  membership.2  Voting,  therefore,  was  a 
religious  act  and  duty. 

Primogeniture,  that  stronghold  of  class  distinction  in  England, 
did  not  long  survive  the  free  air  of  the  colonies.  In  Massachu- 
setts it  was  provided  by  law  as  early  as  1641  that  estates  should 
be  divided  equally  among  children,  except  that  the  eldest  should 
have  a  double  share.3  Restriction  to  navigation  and  travel  were 
alien  to  a  vast,  new  country.  "Let  there  be  no  Scheldts,"  said 
Timothy  Pickering,  when  they  were  preparing  the  Ordinance 
of  1787. 

So,  with  a  representative  government,  with  a  uniform  citizen- 
ship, with  an  equal  division  of  property  in  families,  and  with  no 
hindrance  to  travel  on  land  or  sea,  after  the  great  struggle  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  the  new  republic  was  organized  and 
established  and  sent  on  its  mission  down  the  ages. 

These  general  principles,  which  preserved  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  were  reflected  in  all  laws,  social  customs  and  business 
enterprises.  The  town,  its  site,  plan,  arrangement  and  order, 
were  the  nation  in  miniature.     It  was  an  ideal  condition    which 

1.  Provincial  Papers  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  i,  page  410.  Address  of  the  General  Court 
to  the  King,  Charles  the  Second,  dated  March  29,  1680. 

2.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  on  Representation  and  Suffrage,  Vol.  12,  Chap.  4, 
page  416. 

3.  Am.  and  Eng.  Enc.  of  Law,  2d  Ed.,  Vol.  27,  page  294. 
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existed  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
some  of  the  baser  sort,  who  were  rude  and  uncultivated  and 
hardened  by  the  cruelties  of  war,  should  have  misapprehended 
their  rights  and  by  an  exhibition  of  force  should  have  given  the 
enemies  of  the  republic  occasion  to  blaspheme  against  its  insti- 
tutions. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  obliged  to 
leave  Philadelphia  where  it  was  sitting  and  remove  to  Trenton, 
to  escape  the  anger  of  a  mob  of  the  unruly  creditors  of  the  na- 
tion. No  wonder  Alexander  Hamilton's  confidence  in  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  was  shaken,  for  on  that  occasion  he  urged 
Congress  "  to  think  on  eternity,  for  he  believed  that  in  an  hour 
not  an  individual  of  their  body  would  be  left  alive."1  The  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  was,  at  the  same  time,  only  protected 
by  force  from  an  armed  attack  of  advocates  of  an  issue  of  fiat 
paper  money.2  At  the  same  time  a  still  more  serious  outbreak, 
known  as  Shay's  Rebellion,  occurred  in  Massachusetts,  when  the 
malcontents  clamored  for  State  issues  of  paper  money  and  en- 
deavored to  interfere  with  and  control  directly  the  machinery  of 
the  State  government  and  Courts.  It  was  a  carnival  of  an  at- 
tempt to  govern  by  persons  and  to  overthrow  and  disregard  the 
rights  of  property. 

These  disorders  contributed  much,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  They  were  prototypes  of  other 
disorders  which  have  threatened  the  life  of  the  Republic  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  Shay's  Rebellion  was  a  petty  affair 
compared  with  the  Rebellion  of  i860,  but  they  belong  to  the 
same  class.  In  each  case  representative  institutions  were 
brought  to  the  test.  The  question  was,  can  they  continue  to 
exist  when  men  are  oppressed  with  poverty,  when  they  are  in- 
flamed with  anger,  when  any  considerable  number  wish  to  throw 
off  an  allegiance  which  they  have  found  irksome  and  no  longer 
love.  There  has  been  but  one  question  presented  to  the  people 
since  the  organization  of  this  government,  but  though  the  same, 
it  has  been  presented  in  many  different  forms.  It  always  re- 
solves itself  into  this,  can  the  government  survive  disaster,  pov- 
erty, internal  dissensions,  temptation  to  do  wrong,  and  in  these 
last  days  a  new  danger  has  arisen,  can  democratic  institutions 
stand  the  increase  in  wealth  and  luxury. 

x.    Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  Alex.   Garden,  1822,  page  431. 
2.     History  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  by  Charles  H.  Bell,  page  97. 
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Ever  since  presidential  campaigns  began,  the  country  has  been 
told  that  the  Constitution  was  in  danger,  and  that  our  liberties 
were  threatened.  In  a  sense  that  has  been  true,  and  perhaps 
some  of  our  liberty  has  been  taken  from  us,  and  more  might 
have  been.  There  are  many  who  now  smart  from  a  feeling  of 
injustice  from  national  and  local  legislation,  who  are  angry  at 
the  tariff  and  are  envious  of  those  who  they  think  have  been 
made  rich  by  robbery.  Public  questions  have  often  been  decided 
by  might,  not  by  right,  arbitrarily  and  not  according  to  justice 
and  equity.  Such  results  are  inseparable  from  human  affairs 
where  mixed  motives  govern  and  the  sense  of  right  is  often 
swayed  by  emotion  and  personal  interest.  Popular  favor  is 
fickle  and  the  hero  of  to-day  may  be  inglorious  to-morrow. 

The  question  has  been  whether  popular  government  can  survive 
the  crisis,  not  whether  the  principle  of  such  government  is  right. 
Therefore  the  object  of  a  patriot  should  be  to  provide  against 
the  crisis,  to  anticipate  the  dangers  which  might  overtake  the 
country,  to  cut  out  the  decaying  spots  from  the  body  politic. 
Thus  the  plan  of  the  town  and  of  the  nation  would  be  preserved. 
The  object  is  not  to  change  the  plan,  but  to  carry  out  the  orig- 
inal design. 

We  must,  therefore,  seek  to  know  what  will  defeat  the  original 
design,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  subversive  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. The  answer  must  be,  whatever  will  take  away  from 
the  freeman  his  vote,  or  will  tend  to  nullify  his  vote  by  giving 
to  others  not  legally  authorized  the  power  to  command  its  use, 
or  will  tend  to  reduce  the  voter  from  his  position  of  equality 
and  exalt  property  powers  and  qualifications  at  his  expense. 

These  are  the  dangers  to  which  popular  government  may  be 
and  is  exposed.  Reduced  to  their  last  analysis,  the  one  is  the 
danger  from  the  political  organization  called  the  machine  and 
the  other  is  from  the  financial  combination  called  the  trust.  The 
machine  takes  from  the  voter  the  control  of  his  vote  and  uses 
it  according  to  its  judgment.  Its  twin  ally  is  the  trust,  which, 
in  copartnership  with  the  machine,  wields  a  vast  money  power 
to  overwhelm  the  individual  voter,  circumvent  his  wishes  and 
overthrow  his  independence. 

That  the  machine  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  plan  of 
the  town,  and  is  no  part  of  the  representative  government  estab- 
lished by  the  founders  and  patriots  of  America,   is  evident  on 
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the  slightest  inspection  of  the  ancient  plans  and  documents. 
The  colonists  antagonized  their  Governors  when  they  promul- 
gated laws  without  the  consent  of  their  General  Assemblies, 
which  were  duly  elected  by  the  people  and  were  truly  represent- 
ative. The  consent  of  the  governed,  as  evidenced  by  the  votes 
of  freemen,  and  the  power  to  originate  legislation  and  levy  taxes, 
were  held  by  them  as  inalienable  rights. 

After  representative  government  has  been  established  in  our 
country  for  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  after  our  fore- 
fathers won  the  fight  for  self-government  in  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  after  many  political  struggles  since  then,  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people, 
it  is  strange  that  we  should  find  a  condition  nowadays  existing 
by  which  we  have  a  form  of  popular  government  and  are  denied 
its  reality.  But  the  word  machine  is  too  vague  a  term  for  us  to 
use  without  explanation  and  definition  before  we  attack  it  and 
suggest  remedies.  It  is  a  modern  word  applied  to  describe  a 
condition  which  already  exists.  There  is  no  thought  in  the  parts 
of  a  machine.  The  fire  burns,  the  steam  is  generated,  the  pis- 
ton moves  and  the  power  is  developed  at  the  will  of  the  one  who 
controls  the  machine.  He  does  all  the  thinking  and  the  parts  of 
the  machine  are  subservient  to  him.  A  political  machine  has 
like  characteristics.  It  necessarily  involves  the  idea  of  a  boss, 
at  whose  word  of  command  the  machinery  of  the  party  starts  and 
stops.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  a  competent  engineer.  I  see 
him  with  his  oil  can  with  its  long  spout  deftly  dropping  a  little  oil 
first  on  one  crank  and  then  on  another.  I  see  him  increasing  the 
draught  and  piling  on  the  coal  and  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle 
and  his  eye  on  the  road  ahead  bringing  his  train  through  on 
schedule  time.  There  is  nothing  lighthearted  or  gay  about  him. 
When  he  brings  his  train  to  a  stop  he  looks  at  you  with  a  solemn 
face,  as  one  who  knows  that  great  interests  have  been  under  his 
care.  The  political  boss  is  much  the  same  kind  of  a  man,  and 
usually  does  the  work  committed  to  him  in  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory manner.  He  would  not  hold  his  position  for  one  moment 
if  not  commissioned  to  do  so  by  his  party.  The  boss  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  machine  and  it  is  not  the  boss  but  the  machine 
which  is  arraigned  before  us  as  a  fungus  growth  on  the  tree  of 
liberty. 
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The  political  machine  is  a  development  which  takes  its  origin 
in  the  system  of  delegating  the  duties  of  a  large  body  to  special 
persons  or  committees.  That  system  is  a  good  one  and  indis- 
pensable for  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  business  before  any 
organized  gathering  of  men.  The  first  duty  of  a  political  or- 
ganization is  the  appointment  of  committees  and  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  boss  the  whole  or- 
ganization. Such  a  committee  may  be  a  necessity  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  general  interests  of  a  party,  but  when  it  assumes 
dictatorial  powers  and  reduces  the  other  members  of  a  party  or 
organization  to  puppets  to  obey  its  commands,  and  sends  up 
orders  to  Albany  or  Washington  to  push  one  measure  through 
and  to  sidetrack  another,  whether  they  appear  to  legislators 
beneficial  or  otherwise,  then  its  actions  become  harmful.  A 
general  committee  might,  within  limits,  be  most  desirable,  while 
a  machine  might  be  most  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

The  political  machine  works  in  the  dark  with  no  public  ac- 
countability. It  is  therefore  necessarily  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  trades  and  deals.  A  still  greater  danger  lies  in  the 
temptation  to  make  issues  for  the  party,  not  because  those  issues 
are  demanded  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  because  they 
form  the  best  basis  on  which  to  conduct  a  political  campaign. 
Politics  in  the  hands  of  the  machine  becomes  a  game.  Econ- 
omic questions  have  only  an  academic  interest  unless  they  are 
advocated  by  the  machine.  The  machine  surrounds  our  legis- 
lative assemblies  as  his  courtiers  surrounded  King  Charles  the 
Second,  or  as  the  bureaucracy  surround  the  Czar. 

But  the  chief  danger  from  the  machine  lies  in  the  still  further 
extension  of  its  power  to  control  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees. Committees  are  said  to  be  the  hands,  eyes,  feet  and  ears 
of  legislative  bodies.  How  is  it  at  Washington  now  ?  Is  it  not 
known  that  the  appointment  of  committees  is  controlled  by  a 
few  men  and  that  the  general  membership  of  the  Congress  has 
very  little  to  say  about  it  ?  These  few  are  no  doubt  very 
excellent  men,  and  their  one  thought  is  to  bring  the  subservient 
train  through  on  schedule  time.  They  do  their  work  so  well  it 
would  be  graceless  to  complain,  if  they  did  not  practically 
nullify  the  representative  character  of  Congressmen  and  bring 
Congress  under  the  suspicion  of  compromising  deals.     A    repre- 


sentative  who  arrives  at  Washington  for  the  first  time,  and  who 
is  ambitious  to  do  work  on  committees,  finds  that  it  is  not  fitness 
but  pull  with  the  machine  which  will  get  him  the  desired  place. 
He  is  demeaned  by  being  required  to  submit  his  recommend- 
ations and  letters.  The  machine  settles  the  matter  by  selecting 
committeemen  not  primarily  for  worth  or  capacity,  but  for 
serviceability  to  the  party  organization.  Thus  the  committee- 
man, when  appointed,  finds  his  allegiance  must  be  largely 
transferred  from  his  constituents,  where  it  rightly  belongs,  to  the 
machine  to  whom  he  owes  his  appointment.  The  considerations 
which  influenced  the  machine  in  giving  the  appointment  are  a 
hidden  mystery  and  find  their  explanation  either  in  legislation 
favorable  to  certain  interests  or  in  legislation  which  was  stifled 
on  its  way  to  the  statute  book. 

Where  can  we  find  authority  for  this  method  for  the  control 
of  legislation?  It  was  not  in  the  plan  of  the  founders  and 
patriots.  We  read  in  the  first  section  of  article  one  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  "  what  ?  a  Speaker  and  a  machine  ?  No  :  "  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  Nowhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution do  we  read  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  second 
only  in  authority  and  power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  do  we  read  that  any  one  Senator  shall  have  power 
to  stop  legislation  on  any  subject.  There  has  been  a  slow 
evolution  by  which  at  last  the  appointment  of  committees  and 
the  control  of  legislation  has  been  taken  away  from  Congress- 
men and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  machine,  and  thus  the  whole 
theory  of  government  devised  by  our  forefathers  has  been 
defeated  and  subverted.  Such  changes  come  on  us  slowly  and 
unawares  and  the  true  situation  is  only  revealed  to  us  when  we 
wake  up  to  find  that  we  have  broken  away  from  our  moorings 
and  are  drifting  on  a  sea  full  of  dangers. 

There  is  then  a  loud  call  for  reform  and  for  an  indispensable 
change  in  our  legislative  methods  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
pure  standards  of  the  founders  and  patriots.  This  required 
change  is  to  restore  to  Congress  the  power  given  to  it  by  the 
Constitution  and  taken  away  from  it  by  the  machine  and  to 
place  again  in  the  hands  of  Congressmen  themselves  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  own  committees.     This  would  restore  to  the 
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office  of  Representative  its  former  dignity  and  take  Congress  out 
of  the  valley  of  humiliation  in  which  it  has  traveled  too  long. 

This  change  would  be  no  experiment.  English,  French  and 
German  precedents  can  be  cited  in  its  favor.  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  a  Presidential  Convention  organized  on  any  other 
plan,  short  of  autocracy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
example  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  adopted  this  system  a  few  years  ago  at  the  original  sug- 
gestion of  Col.  James  M.  Rice,  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  had  its 
birth  in  the  same  city  and  the  same  year  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  its  church  government  is  of  the  same  rep- 
resentative character. 

Following  the  principle  of  the  plan  which  governs  our  Presi- 
dential Conventions,  as  well  as  some  of  the  English,  French  and 
German  legislative  assemblies,  Congress  could  be  districted  and 
the  right  to  appoint  their  proportion  of  committeemen  given  to 
the  representatives  of  each  district,  the  dominant  party  holding 
its  majority  in  each  committee  as  now.  Committees  would 
thereby  become  representative  of  their  true  constituents,  the 
voters  who  elected  them.  All  underhanded  combinations  and 
influences  are  thereby  prevented,  and  the  office  of  Representative 
restored  to  its  former  dignity.  Issues  before  the  country  would 
then  be  raised  to  the  highest  plane,  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
nation  and  the  dominant  and  pernicious  reign  of  the  machine 
would  be  brought  to  an  end. 

A  large  part  of  the  danger  from  the  trust  would  vanish  with 
its  twin  conspirator,  the  machine.  If  committees,  the  hands, 
feet,  eyes  and  ears  of  legislative  bodies,  were  truly  representative 
of  the  country  instead  of  the  machine,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  bargains  could  be  made.  But  the  trust  has  its  economic 
side  as  well  as  its  political.  The  value  of  a  trust  to  its  promoters 
is  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  to  a  monopoly.  To  Anglo- 
Saxon  thought  a  monopoly  is  odious.  In  an  environment  of 
the  Latin  race  it  is  not  so.  The  good  that  may  come  from  a 
monopoly  overbalances  in  the  Latin  mind  the  evil  that  it  may 
occasion. 

Caste  never  had  a  substantial  foothold  on  this  continent.  As 
has  been  said,  the  founders  and  patriots  early  discarded  primo- 
geniture and  established  representative  government  under  which 
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all  freemen  possessed  equal  rights.  All  the  tendency  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  country  has  been  to  give  every  man  a  fair  and  equal 
chance.  But  the  trust  intervenes  to  prevent  this  result,  and  it 
uses  the  power  given  by  the  State,  that  is,  of  incorporation,  to 
accomplish  its  ends.  The  trust  gives  to  capital  the  power  to 
overthrow  weaker  rivals  and  dictate  to  whole  communities  the 
terms  of  their  existence.  The  development  of  whole  areas  of 
the  country  is  made  subject  to  the  will  of  absentee  proprietors. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  danger  to  our  liberties  is  from  mili- 
tarism, and  the  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been 
appealed  to  by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  Presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  to  maintain  the  assertion.  But  did 
not  the  Heroic  Age  of  Rome  exist  under  the  Republic  ?  Were 
not  then  the  Samnite  wars  carried  on  which  paved  the  way  to 
the  future  greatness  of  Rome?  Did  not  then  the  Roman  Senate 
possess  its  greatest  power  and  majesty?  Was  it  not  during  the 
Punic  wars  that  Rome's  naval  power  reached  its  preponderating 
influence?  Was  it  not  during  the  Macedonian  wars  that  Rome 
became  the  arbitress  of  nations  ?  All  these  military  movements 
took  place  under  the  Republic.  It  was  only  as  the  military 
power  gained  for  Rome  her  proud  position  that  wealth  corrupted 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  stern  virtue  and  loftiness  of 
purpose  was  exchanged  for  every  species  of  vice  and  profligacy 
that  a  corrupt  imagination  could  suggest.1 

Wo  to  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

Rome's  greatness  was  attained  under  a  warlike  Republic,  and 
lost  under  the  dominance  of  an  effete,  moneyed  aristocracy.  If 
Dr.  Schurman  will  take  down  his  Pliny,  he  will  see  that  it  was 
his  opinion  that  it  was  the  trusts  of  those  days  that  destroyed  the 
Republic.  Pliny  was  a  near  observer,  and  he  wrote  these  three 
words  which  give  his  explanation  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  "latifundia  perdidere  Italiam,"  the  broad  estates, 
the  vast  combinations  of  capital,  sent  Italy  to  perdition.  "The 
economic  condition  of  ancient  Italy,"  writes  the  translator  of 
Blanqui's  Political  Economy,  in  a  note  on  page  51,  "  presents  a 
most  remarkable  fact  which  has  only  been  brought  into  full  relief 
by  recent  writers,  notably  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  in  his  Economie 
Politique  des  Romains.     It  is  the  depopulation  of  Italy  caused 

1.     Oxford  Chronological  Tables  of  History,  1838,  Tables  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII. 
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by  the  disappearance  of  small  estates  and  the  concentration  of 
the  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  families  who  finally 
possessed  all  the  peninsula.  Before  the  Punic  wars,  Italy  was 
covered  with  a  close  population  of  hard-working  people  who 
themselves  cultivated  their  little  capital  in  lands,  and  from 
whom  those  Roman  armies  were  recruited  which  conquered  the 
west.  In  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  this  vigorous  population  had 
sensibly  diminished  and  the  end  to  which,  above  all,  the  reform- 
ers of  the  democratic  party  tended,  was  to  re-establish  it  by  a 
division  of  the  lands  of  the  State.  But  this  end  was  not 
attained.  On  the  debris  of  small  proprietorships  were  formed 
immense  domains  (latifundia)  ;  cultivation  on  a  small  scale 
was  superseded  by  exploitation  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of 
slaves;  the  fields  of  grain  were  converted  into  pasturage;  the 
same  lands  which  had  supported  ioo  to  150  families  of  freemen 
were  cultivated  by  about  50  slaves,  for  whom  there  existed  no 
marriage  and  consequently  no  posterity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  depopulation  was  necessarily  rapid  and  it  was  easy 
to  comprehend  the  causes.  Pliny  said,  l  latifundia  perdidere 
Italiam,'  "  which  I  may  translate  in  modern  language,  "  the  trusts 
killed  Italy." 

The  steps  in  the  decline  of  Rome  are  very  plain.  Before  the 
large  aggregation  of  capital  was  combined  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  Italy  was  covered  with  moderate  estates,  over  many  of 
which  presided  a  Roman  citizen.  In  this  indomitable,  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  population  was  the  strength  of  the  nation. 
From  it  Rome  could  call  a  Cincinnatus  from  his  plow  to  lead 
their  armies  to  victory.  A  change  came  when  capital  bought 
up  these  small  properties  and  merged  them  into  great  estates 
which  were  controlled  from  Rome,  for  then  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  Roman  citizen  was  replaced 
by  a  tenant  or  a  slave,  and  the  strength  of  Italy  departed.  The 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  then  began. 

So  it  will  be  a  lamentable  event  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  when  our  modern  latifundia,  the  trusts,  shall 
replace  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  owners  of  moderate  finan- 
cial and  industrial  concerns  with  their  agents  or  their  clerks. 
The  vigorous  class  of  American  citizens  from  which  we  draw 
our  great  men,  the  leaders  in  politics,  the  able  class  of  moderate 
bankers,  the    industrious   merchants   and  traders,  would  then 
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have  deteriorated  or  vanished.  No  longer  then  could  the  nation 
call  a  man  from  his  country  store  or  bank  to  take  control  of  a 
state  or  the  management  of  the  federal  finances,  for  the  race  of 
our  Cincinnati  would  then  be  extinct. 

Our  founders  and  patriots  delighted  in  the  story  of  Cincinnatus, 
for  they  saw  in  it  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  the 
Revolution.  Adam  Smith  wrote  of  them  in  1776:  "The persons 
who  now  govern  the  resolutions  of  what  they  call  their  conti- 
nental congress  feel  in  themselves  at  this  moment  a  degree  of 
importance  which  perhaps  the  greatest  subjects  of  Europe  scarce 
feel.  From  shopkeepers,  tradesmen  and  attorneys  they  are  be- 
come statesmen  and  legislators,  and  are  employed  in  contriving 
a  new  form  of  government  for  an  extensive  empire,  which  they 
flatter  themselves  will  become,  and  which  indeed  seems  very 
likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  was  in  the  world."1 
They  saw  the  analogy  between  themselves,  the  embattled  farm- 
ers and  Cincinnatus.  They  established  the  order  of  the  Cincin- 
nati and  gave  the  name  to  a  future  great  city  in  commemoration 
of  their  admiration  of  his  example.  In  so  doing  they  also  set 
the  stamp  of  their  approval  upon  a  state  of  society  where  trusts 
do  not  exist. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  formation  of  trusts.  That  is  a  problem  to 
be  solved  in  the  future  by  the  efforts  of  Congress  and  State  leg- 
islatures. It  is  evident  that  trusts  are  corporations  or  combina- 
tions of  corporations  which  receive  their  lives  as  individuals  from 
State  or  National  Governments.  The  question  then  is,  have  in- 
dividuals the  right  to  demand  from  the  public  incorporation 
when  the  corporate  powers  conferred  will  be  used  against  the 
interest  of  the  State  ?  This  is  an  untenable  hypothesis.  No  in- 
dividuals have  such  rights  when  their  use  is  against  public  pol- 
icy. If  it  is  agreed,  therefore,  that  trusts  are  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  State  should  not 
allow  their  formation.  This  principle  is  recognized  in  those 
State  laws  which  forbid  the  union  of  parallel  competing  railroad 
lines.  The  fact  that  some  railroad  companies  have  circumvented 
the  law  and  have  combined  parallel  and  competing  lines  has 
never  prevented  a  State  from  putting  such  a  law  on  its  statute 
books. 

i.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Fifth  Edition  of  J.  R.  McCulloch,  Edinburgh,  1861, 
page  281. 
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A  great  step  in  advance  towards  the  solution  of  these  questions 
was  taken  in  the  recent  report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
James  R.  Garfield,  in  which  he  proposed  the  incorporation  under 
federal  law  of  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business. 
There  is  but  one  step  more  to  accomplish  the  prevention  of  the 
formation  of  trusts,  and  that  is  the  placing  in  the  proposed  fed- 
eral corporation  law  a  provision  modeled  after  the  railroad  law 
and  made  to  apply  to  corporations  doing  a  competitive  business. 
It  is  as  easy  to  follow  a  line  of  business  as  it  is  to  follow  a  line  of 
railroad.  The  argument  against  the  combination  of  competing 
lines  should  apply  as  fully  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Thus  would  we  strike  down  by  these  simple,  effective  and 
practicable  means  the  double-headed  hydra  which  threatens  the 
life  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  machine  is  an  evil  which  is 
present  in  local,  municipal,  State  and  national  politics.  The 
trust  is  an  evil  which  must  be  arrested  and  overthrown  or  it  will 
hold  the  nation  in  its  grasp.  The  one  thrives  and  fattens  with 
the  other.  They  were  unknown  evils  to  our  forefathers,  and  if 
we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  preserve  the  pure 
form  of  government  and  society  which  they  conceived  and 
handed  down  to  us,  we  must  prove  ourselves  their  worthy  suc- 
cessors by  carrying  into  effect  these  indispensable  measures  of 
legislative  reform  and  thus  bring  back  our  government  to  the 
lofty  and  grand  ideals  of  the  founders  and  patriots  of  America 
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"Steadfast  fox  <50jfl  uu&  (frvuntxti." 


The  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  The  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America  held  its  Ninth  Annual  Banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  May  13,  1905,  the  298th 
Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Jamestown.  Theodore  Fitch, 
Governor  of  the  Society,  presided. 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  Governor-General  of  the 
Order,  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present,  and  came  to  New 
York  expressly  to  attend  the  annual  metting  of  the  General 
Court  in  the  afternoon  and  the  Banquet  of  the  Society  in  the 
evening,  but  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  confined  him  to  his  hotel 
and  prevented  his  attendance  at  either,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all 
the  Associates.  The  officers  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Order 
who  were  present  as  guests  of  the  Society  were  :  Edward  Hag- 
aman  Hall,  Deputy  Governor-General;  Theodore  Gilman, 
Secretary-General;  Henry  Duhring  Miller,  Treasurer-General; 
Walter  Seth  Logan,  Attorney-General;  Edward  Everett  Sill, 
Genealogist-General ;  Walter  C.  Faxon,  Registrar-General ; 
Harry  E.  Atwater,  Historian-General.  There  were  also  seated 
at  the  guest  table  Brig.-Gen.  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  U.  S.  A., 
former  Governor-General  of  the  Order  and  former  Governor  of 
the  New  York  Society;  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.S.N.; 
Eben  E.  Olcott ;  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chap- 
lain ;  Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.D.,  former  Chaplain- 
General  ;  George  Clinton  Batcheller,  Treasurer  and  former 
Treasurer-General;  Charles  Wurts  Sparhawk,  former  Treasurer- 
General  ;  William  S.  Wadsworth,  M.D.,  Governor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  ;  Edward  L.  Ripley,  Treasurer  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Society. 

All  of  the  State  Societies  of  the  Order  were  represented  and 
many  ladies  were  present.  A  large  number  of  the  Associates  of 
the  New  York  Society  attended. 


6  Banquet   Addresses 

At  the  banquet  the  following  addresses  were  delivered  in  re- 
sponse to  the  regular  toasts,  the  publication  whereof  in  pamphlet 
form  was  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society : 

"  Our  Order." 

Theodore  Fitch,  Governor: 

In  behalf  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Found- 
ers and  Patriots  of  America,  I  tender  greeting  to  the  ladies  who 
grace  our  banquet,  to  the  officers  of  the  General  Court  of  our 
Order  who  meet  with  us,  and  to  all  our  guests  and  associates 
here  assembled  I  bid  cordial  welcome. 

We  all  deeply  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  presence  of 
our  distinguished  Governor-General,  Admiral  Dewey,  who  had 
accepted  our  invitation  to  be  present  at  this  banquet,  and  who 
came  here  from  Washington  for  that  purpose,  but  whose  sudden 
severe  illness  prevents  him  from  being  with  us. 

We  meet  to-night  upon  the  298th  anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  Jamestown.  That  is  the  cornerstone  upon  which  rest  the 
foundations  of  our  Order.  The  thirteenth  of  May,  1607,  is  the 
date  when  evolution  of  our  nation  began,  and  from  which  our 
chronology  starts. 

We  take  the  period  of  fifty  years  from  this  date  as  the  Founder 
period,  believing  that  during  this  first  half  century  the 
foundations  of  our  nation  were  laid,  and  that  to  the  hardy 
colonists,  who  endured  and  overcame  the  perils  and  privations 
of  this  period,  and  established  civil  liberty  here  upon  a  firm 
basis,  credit  is  primarily  due.     [Applause.] 

We  recognize  further  that  when  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
came,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  our  independence,  and 
rendering  possible  the  creation  of  one  nation  out  of  the  indepen- 
dent colonies,  it  was  to  the  patriots  of  that  day,  who  staked  their 
lives  and  fortunes  upon  the  issue,  and  whose  valor  and  courage 
carried  them  through  all  their  trials  and  suffering  to  ultimate 
success,  that  honor  is  ever  to  be  ascribed.     [Applause.] 

Our  Order  co-ordinates  these  periods  and  these  ideas.  It  is  an 
hereditary  order  which  requires  descent  in  the  male  line  of 
father  or  mother  from  an  ancestor  who  settled  in  one  of  the 
colonies  of  this  country  during  this  Founder  period  of  the  first 
half  century,  and  through  an  intermediate  ancestor  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  who  was  a  patriot,  and  these  two  lines  are  not 
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interchangeable.  These  restrictions  and  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing the  facts,  not  by  presumption,  but  by  conclusive  evidence, 
render  admission  to  our  Order  difficult,  and  will  always  operate 
to  restrict  and  limit  its  membership. 

Our  Order  aims  to  bring  together  and  associate  those  who 
have  this  common  bond,  and  to  teach  reverent  regard  for  the 
names  and  history,  character  and  perseverance,  deeds  and  hero- 
ism of  the  founders  of  our  country  and  their  patriot  descendants. 
We  do  not  make  ancestor  worship  a  religious  cult  like  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  but  we  do  feel  pride  and  glory  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  generations  which  have  passed  away  our  ances- 
tors were  among  the  founders  and  patriots  who  created  this 
nation.  Our  heritage  imposes  corresponding  duties  and  ob- 
ligations upon  us  and  demands  from  us  the  exemplification  of 
the  highest  ideas  of  good  citizenship.     [Applause.] 

Our  Order  further  aims  to  inculcate  patriotism.  It  is  doing 
this  work  quietly  and  effectively.  Through  it,  in  common  with 
the  other  patriotic  societies  which  have  been  founded  within 
recent  years,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  keeping  alive  the 
fires  of  patriotism.  This  may  find  recognition  in  the  future,  if 
the  nation  shall  find  it  necessary  to  draw  upon  its  reserves  of 
patriotism  to  meet,  if  not  foreign  demands,  possibly  internal 
dissensions  resulting  from  false  conceptions  of  liberty  and  rights 
of  property,  and  precipitated  by  designing  demagogues. 
[Applause.] 

The  preservation  of  records,  monuments  and  historical  facts 
of  interest  relating  to  our  ancestors  and  the  towns  in  which  they 
lived,  as  well  as  the  commemoration  and  celebration  of  events 
in  the  history  of  the  colonies  and  the  republic,  are  also  among 
the  objects  of  our  Order. 

Our  Order  stands  for  right  living  and  good  citizenship,  for 
love  of  country  and  true  Americanism.     [Applause.] 

"  Steadfast  for  God  and  Country"  are  the  words  of  our  motto. 
So  stood  our  ancestors  as  they  fought  the  good  fight;  so  may  we 
and  our  descendants  stand  while  our  country  shall  endure. 
[Applause.] 

We  rejoice  that  the  early  colonists  who  were  our  ancestors 
were  largely  of  English  birth,  and  that  we  have  inherited  English 
institutions,  her  language,  her  civilization,  her  glory.    [Applause.] 

We  have  adopted  as  our  standard  the  emblem  which   symbol- 
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ized  English  might  and  English  valor  throughout  the  centuries, 
the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  red  cross  upon  the  white  field,  but 
on  its  first  quater  we  have  placed  an  azure  field  surmounted  by 
a  constellation  of  thirteen  stars. 

We  rejoice  that  our  Order  has  for  its  standard  St.  George's 
Cross  with  all  the  glorious  momories  attaching  to  it,  but  we  also 
rejoice  that  it  carries  with  it  the  stars  in  the  ascendancy.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  Flag  of  our  Order  is  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  as 
regulated  by  Congress,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  At  first  there 
were  only  thirteen  stars,  but  with  the  evolution  of  new  states 
new  stars  have  been  added  until  now  forty-five  stars  are  blazing 
on  the  field  of  blue,  and  more  are  soon  to  increase  that  number. 
[Applause.] 

In  contrasting  the  emblems  of  various  countries  it  has  been 
happily  expressed  in  words  at  once  poetic  and  prophetic  : 

"  The  lily  shall  droop  and  its  white  leaves  fall, 
The  rose  from  its  stem  shall  sever, 
The  shamrock  and  thistle  shall  fade  away, 
But  the  stars  they  shall  stand  forever."     [Applause.] 

Governor  Fitch  :  It  was  our  expectation  until  a  few  hours 
ago  that  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  on  this  occa- 
sion one  who  is  not  only  a  Founder  and  Patriot  by  virtue  of 
descent,  but  is  himself  an  illustrious  Founder  and  Patriot,  a  na- 
tion builder,  whom  the  country  delights  to  honor,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  our  Order,  Admiral  George  Dewey  [applause], 
whose  health  I  now  propose  (all  standing).  Sudden  illness 
prevents  his  presence  with  us,  to  his  great  regret,  but  to  our 
greater  regret.  "  The  Navy  "  had  been  assigned  to  him  for  re- 
sponse, but  he  has  already  spoken  for  the  Navy,  a  few  years  ago, 
with  guns  heard  round  the  world.  [Applause.]  When  the  Ad- 
miral was  nation  building  at  Manila  there  was  with  him,  in 
command  of  the  Raleigh,  one  who  is  here  to-night,  Rear  Admiral 
Joseph  B.  Coghlan.  [Applause.]  He  represents  Admiral  Dewey 
and  has  kindly  consented  to  stand  for  the  sentiment  of  "  The 
Navy,"  as  well  as  "  The  Victory  at  Manila  Bay,"  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him. 
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I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  Rear  Admiral  Joseph 
B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.     [Great  Applause.] 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  not  attempting  to  fill  Admiral 
Dewey's  place.  I  could  not  fill  his  place  if  I  tried.  However,  I 
am  proud  of  having  the  pleasure  of  addressing  an  audience  of  this 
kind.  I  am  more  accustomed  to  making  shorter  speeches  and 
those  rather  forceful.  To-night  I  feel  doubly  responsible  because 
I  have  to  speak  for  Admiral  Dewey  as  well  as  myself.  I  suppose 
I  must  begin  by  referring  to  the  ladies.  I  think  that  your  Society 
believes,  as  I  do  myself,  that  everything  good  in  the  world  is  insti- 
gated by  the  ladies.  I  have  a  friend  who  tried  once  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  only  reason  why  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
wasn't  written  by  a  woman  was  the  fact  that  Jefferson  had  no 
typewriter.  [Laughter.]  My  friend  was  very  flowery  in  his 
language  and  always  spoke  of  the  ladies  as  angels  [laughter], 
which  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  isn't  more  than  1,000  years 
old.  A  little  child  asked  her  mother  one  day  if  there  weren't 
any  male  angels  ;  said  she  never  saw  any  pictures  of  angels  with 
beards  on.  Her  mother  said  yes,  but  you  must  remember  that 
men  only  get  to  heaven  by  a  very  close  shave.     [Laughter.] 

I  believe  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  after-dinner  speaker  to  fit 
to  his  own  notion  the  subject  he  is  speaking  of,  and  owing  to 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Robert  Roosevelt  I  may  repeat  something 
he  and  I  heard,  and  I  have  to  thank  one  of  his  friends  who  got  off 
the  joke,  referring  to  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River.  He 
said  there  was  no  wonder  whatever  in  Hudson  having  discovered 
the  river.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  drift  and  the  ship  had  to 
blow  somewhere.  But  the  wonderful  part  of  it  was  that  he 
discovered  a  river  of  his  own  name.  [Laughter.]  I  believe  that 
I  am  not  expected  to  say  anything  about  the  Navy  at  large  this 
evening.  Admiral  Dewey,  who  unfortunately  is  sick,  was  very 
anxious  to  be  here  to-night,  and  expected  to  speak  about  it.  As 
I  am  called  upon  to  speak  in  his  absence,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  battle  at  Manila  Bay.  It  now  seems  an  old  story 
and  I  have  talked  about  it  so  often  and  said  so  little.  [Laughter.] 
When  we  started  for  Manila  from  Hongkong,  if  there  was  any 
trust  whatever  to  be  placed  in  human  evidence,  we  had  a  very, 
very  hard  job  before  us,  and  everybody  from  the  Admiral  down 
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appreciated  it.  Two  months  afterward  we  found  that  our  most 
reliable  men  about  Manila  had  not  known  as  much  as  we  did 
while  lying  in  Hongkong.  We  knew  just  what  we  had  to  go 
against,  and  we  knew  that  in  all  human  probability  it  would 
require  a  complete  victory  or  we  would  be  destroyed.  [Ap- 
plause.] From  all  the  evidence  we  could  obtain  we  should  have 
had  very  much  heavier  ships.  All  the  guns  that  we  had 
amounted  to  59  heavy  guns  ranging  from  8-inch  down,  those 
of  the  Spaniards  from  9.2-inch  down.  But  our  need  of  ships 
was  made  up  by  the  ironclad  grit  that  Admiral  Dewey  had  in 
his  own  person  as  a  leader,  and  that,  in  the  leader,  was  worth 
as  much  as  several  ironclad  vessels.  [Applause.]  Of  course 
the  Admiral  is  very  modest  indeed  and  always  says  :  "  We  did  it. 
We  did  it."  [Applause.]  He  impressed  his  grit  upon  all  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  squadron  and  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
them  all,  and  while  he  consulted  us  upon  every  move  that  was 
made  and  planned  it  out  with  us,  still  it  was  always  his  final 
decision  that  carried  the  trick  for  us.     [Applause.] 

Our  orders,  as  you  will  remember,were,  in  case  of  war  to  keep 
the  Spaniards  from  leaving  Asiatic  waters,  and  we  little  thought 
that  we  could  carry  out  these  orders  so  literally.  We  did  obey 
them  effectively — too  effectively,  or  we  might  have  raised  and 
used  some  more  of  those  vessels.     [Laughter.] 

We  left  Hongkong  one  Thursday  afternoon,  27th  of  April,  and 
we  did  not  sight  the  Philippine  coast  until  the  30th  of  April. 
We  ran  down  all  that  day  in  plain  sight,  so  it  was  known  to  the 
Spanish  forces  that  the  fleet  wTas  in  sight  and  was  coming  to  the 
bay.  We  sent  ahead  several  of  the  vessels  to  Subig  Bay,  as  it 
we  thought  the  Spaniards  might  be  there.  We  had  expected 
to  meet  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  but  did  not,  and  learned 
later  that  the  Spanish  Commander  had  put  back  into  the  inner 
harbor  of  Cavite,  thinking  that  the  guns  of  the  fortifications 
would  damage  us  and  he  could  then  finish  us  off.  He  thought 
he  stood  a  better  chance  that  way.  It  was  a  good  spirit  with 
which  to  go  into  a  battle  !  [Laughter.]  So  we  passed  the 
entrance  expecting  a  big  fight  every  minute,  and  got  only  two 
or  three  shots  from  the  shore  batteries.  Once  past  the  bay's 
mouth,  we  drifted  in  towards  the  city.  We  struck  Manila  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  of  April  3oth-May  1st;  they  knew  it 
all  along,  as  we  could  see  by   signals,   and  we  had  passed  the 
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outer  batteries  about  12:15  o'clock.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
evening;  everything  was  perfectly  quite  and  no  one  slept  ;  every 
little  ripple  on  the  water  looked  like  so  many  fleets.  It  is  a 
pity,  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  that  their  Admiral  ever 
allowed  us  to  get  into  the  inner  bay  when  he  might  have  met  us 
under  his  outer  fortifications.  We  would  certainly  have  been 
drawn  over  the  mine  fields,  and  probably  they  could  have  ended 
the  fight  in  a  short  time.  Americans  are  the  greatest  geese  in 
the  world  about  fighting ;  they  rush  right  in.  [Laughter.]  Of 
course  I  think  we  would  have  made  for  them  so  soon  as  we  saw 
them,  as  it  would  have  been  to  our  advantage  to  strike  the  first 
blow  and  strike  it  quickly  and  hard.  [Applause.]  It  was  the 
only  chance  that  they  had,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  to  have 
been  victorious  ;  they  neglected  that,  and  like  in  everything  else, 
you  know,  there  is  a  time  in  the  affairs  of  men  you  must  take  at 
its  flood  or  it  is  gone ;  they  did  not  take  it  and  they  were  gone. 
[Applause.] 

All  at  once  with  tropic  suddenness  it  became  day.  To  our 
surprise  and  disappointment,  there  was  not  a  Spanish  vessel  in 
sight.  I,  for  one,  thought  that  unless  we  got  them  in  a  hurry, 
and  destroyed  them  completely,  our  work  there  would  never 
have  been  done,  as  they  might  keep  us  chasing  them'  through 
those  islands  for  months,  and  we  were  short  of  coal,  like  other  fleets 
in  the  Orient  just  now.  Suddenly  the  guns  in  the  harbor  opened. 
Had  we  answered  them  at  all  we  would  have  fired  into  the 
walled  city  where  all  the  Spanish  families  were  congregated. 
Although  no  orders  had  been  given,  every  commander  held  his 
fire  for  that  reason  ;  their  firing  did  no  harm  to  us,  so  we  did 
not  answer  it.  One  of  our  vessels  replied  with  one  shot  to  them, 
which  was  all  the  firing  that  took  place.  Then  away  to  the  right 
off  at  Cavite  Bay  we  heard  the  boom  of  a  gun.  We  looked  in 
that  direction  and  found  that  we  had  actually  gone  past  the 
Spanish  fleet.  That  gun  was  their  signal  to  prepare  for  action, 
and  of  course  as  soon  as  their  fleet  was  sighted  our  flagship 
turned,  as  that  was  our  objective  and  we  must  gain  it.  [Laughter.] 
We  were  moving  at  a  slow  speed,  so  it  took  us  over  a  half  hour 
to  cover  the  distance  from  Manila  to  the  Spanish  fleet. 

As  we  approached  them  in  line  of  battle  we  could  see  that 
they  were  taken  by  surprise.  We  could  see  that  through  their 
lack   of  preparation  ;    we  were  too  impetuous  [Laughter]  ;  we 
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came  too  early  in  the  morning.  [Laughter.]  Some  of  their 
men  who  had  been  off  their  ships  the  night  before  were  getting 
on  board  at  the  call  of  action  in  the  morning,  which  was  the 
signal  we  just  heard.  Our  Admiral  gave  his  celebrated  order 
to  Gridley,  and  he  opened  fire  with  350  pounds  of  steel;  then  we 
turned  to  westward  in  regular  line  running  east  and  west,  so 
that  we  had  the  broadsides  parallel  with  them.  We  turned 
again  before  we  got  out  of  range  and  retraced  our  steps.  At 
first  it  was  rather  difficult  shooting,  as  it  was  hard  to  get  the 
distance.  There  were  no  peaks  ashore  to  angle  on,  and  the  early 
sunlight  was  confusing,  so  the  execution  was  not  great.  The 
second  time  we  could  see  that  our  firing  was  doing  damage — 
three  times  west,  twice  to  the  east,  back  and  forth,  and  when 
we  shot  the  last  time  there  was  not  a  vessel  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
that  was  able  to  do  any  fighting.     [Applause.] 

The  Spanish  flagship  made  some  very  daring  movements.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  think  the  Spaniards  were  cowardly;  they 
simply  got  in  our  way.  [Laughter.]  Their  flagship  made  a 
turn  and  tried  to  avoid  punishment;  she  did  this  just  at  the  time 
our  three  larger  vessels  had  turned,  coming  back  towards  the 
west,  so  she  presented  a  magnificent  target,  and  the  amount  of 
steel  thrown  against  her  was  terrific;  she  finally  ran  on  the  shore 
close  by  and  burned.  [Applause.]  Only  130  men  were  left  un- 
hurt of  a  complement  of  493.  They  stood  by  and  fought  to  the 
last,  but  they  lacked  training  and  preparation.  Preparedness — 
that's  why  I  say  Admiral  Dewey's  life  is  worth  a  whole  library 
of  books.     [Applause.] 

We  sunk  two  small  craft.  One  was  a  torpedo  boat,  the  other 
was  a  steam  launch.  In  that  launch  Chinese  were  accustomed 
to  cross  the  bay  every  morning  to  do  their  marketing.  They 
had  orders  to  do  it,  and  being  Chinamen  they  did  it  that  morning, 
battle  or  no  battle.  [Laughter.]  When  we  saw  a  little  boat 
dart  out  on  the  water  ahead  of  us  we  took  it  for  a  torpedo  boat, 
of  course,  and  sunk  the  poor  thing.  The  regular  torpedo  boat 
which  we  sunk  we  never  recovered.  On  the  fourth  round  there 
wasn't  a  thing  Spanish  to  be  seen  afloat.     [Applause.] 

As  soon  as  we  had  accomplished  our  work  thoroughly,  much 
to  our  surprise  the  signal  was  given  at  7:35  in  the  morning  to 
withdraw  from  action.  We  stopped  firing  when  we  got  out  of 
shooting   distance.     We   found   out  afterwards  that  there  had 
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been  a  slight  mistake,  as  the  Admiral  was  under  the  impression 
that  we  had  used  more  ammunition  than  was  necessary,  and 
withdrew  to  save  it.  At  the  time  the  whereabouts  of  Cervera 
and  Camara  were  unknown,  and  we  needed  ammunition  if  we 
were  to  meet  them.     [Applause.] 

Taking  advantage  of  the  lull,  breakfast  was  ordered  for  most 
of  the  ships'  crews.  No  one  thought  of  breakfast,  however,  at 
that  time,  and  I  remember  that  I,  myself,  didn't  even  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  until  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  were  close  to  the 
flagship  when  we  got  out,  so  that  the  conversation  to  be  had 
was  more  inviting  than  coffee  or  anything  else.  As  you  know, 
we  lost  no  people  at  all;  there  were  seven  slightly  wounded. 
We  went  back  to  destroy  some  batteries;  we  saw  two  ships  still 
afloat  and  we  had  to  go  back  and  destroy  them.     [Applause.] 

The  Spanish  lost  400  men  who  never  found  graves — we  know 
of  only  two  bodies  that  got  a  grave.  The  wounded  were  256 
men,  and  we  carried  them  over  to  Manila  so  that  they  could  go 
to  their  friends.  We  learned  as  far  as  we  could  judge  by  state- 
ments of  survivors  that  they  lost  800  people  that  day.  Those 
Spaniards  were  good  men,  brave  men.  [Applause.]  They  had 
good  guns  and  good  powder,  but  they  didn't  know  how  to  use 
them.  All  the  time  they  had  been  shooting  clear  over  us. 
When  we  looked  over  the  wrecks  we  found  some  guns  elevated 
for  a  range  of  9,000  yards,  whereas  our  greatest  distance  during 
the  battle  was  3,500  yards  and  sometimes  only  1,400. 

There  are  a  great  many  criticisms  of  the  battle  of  Manila, 
but  the  one  that  I  think  explains  better  than  any  other  our  suc- 
cess is  this,  the  Spanish  fought  in  a  frenzied  manner,  while  our 
men  were  as  cool  and  quiet  as  could  be.  [Applause.]  You've 
heard  tales  of  cheering  and  shouting  aboard  our  vessels.  I 
never  heard  a  single  cheer  until  late  that  afternoon.  I  have  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  battle  taken  by  a  Spanish  officer,  made 
from  the  shore  about  three  miles  off  on  the  Manila  side,  and  he 
represents  our  fleet  steaming  as  though  on  parade,  and  the 
Spaniards  going  in  every  direction.  [Applause.]  That  is  ex- 
actly the  picture  of  the  battle  which  I  carry  in  my  memory.  We 
raised  three  of  the  vessels  and  have  them  in  our  navy  at  present. 

The  results  of  that  morning's  work  were  far  reaching.  From 
that  battle  we  got  saddled  on  us  the  Philippines,  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  them,  we  hope,  as  long  as  we  live.     [Applause.] 
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The  only  good  reason  why  we  shouldn't  was  given  to  me  by  a 
disappointed  office  seeker  from  Indiana.  We  can't  afford  it,  said 
he.  Pooh,  said  I.  We  can't,  said  he.  There  are  1,400  islands. 
That  means  1,400  governors.  That  depends  on  how  you 
bunch  them,  said  I.  Well,  depend  upon  it,  there'll  be  all  of 
1,400,  said  he.  That  means  1,400  governors,  1,400  marshals,  six 
times  1,400  deputy  marshals,  besides  lots  of  judges  and  things. 
Why,  Ohio  will  be  depopulated.  [Laughter.]  I  wish  I  had  the 
Admiral  to  tell  us  all  about  this.  He  was  in  a  position  to  see 
everything  about  the  battle,  as  we  others  were  busy  with  the 
separate  ships.  One  incident  came  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion well  worth  reporting.  In  the  height  of  the  action  I  heard 
music.  I  had  been  standing  on  top  of  the  conning  tower,  it  was 
so  warm.  The  music  struck  me  as  a  very  fine  thing,  indeed; 
here  were  these  Spanish  being  slaughtered  like  pigs  in  a  pen  and 
they  were  playing  music.  I  called  the  attention  of  some  of  the  other 
officers  to  this,  but  they  said  that  they  did  not  hear  anything. 
I  kept  continually  hearing  this  music,  and  when  it  sort  of  died 
out  I  again  asked,  as  I  thought  it  must  have  been  heard.  To 
my  surprise  they  again  told  me  that  they  heard  nothing.  I  be- 
gan to  think  something  was  the  matter.  I  knew  that  I  had  not 
had  a  drink  for  years.  [Laughter.]  I  thought  that  the  morn- 
ing coffee  had  gone  to  their  heads.  Still,  I  could  have  sworn 
my  life  that  I  heard  music.  The  third  time  I  began  to  get 
frightened.  I  was  certain  that  I  heard  it;  they  said  they  didn't. 
I  gave  two  or  three  orders  and  was  very  much  delighted  to 
know  that  I  could  make  a  sound,  so  I  asked  again  and  they  still 
did  not  hear  music.  My  orderly  was  standing  near  me.  "  Or- 
derly, did  you  hear  music  ?  "  No,  sir;  I  did  not."  "Now,  stop 
your  lying;  where  is  it?"  "It  is  some  of  our  relief  men  down 
in  the  powder  room."  Having  nothing  to  do  at  the  time,  they 
made  up  a  string  band  and  were  playing  "A  Hot  Time  in  the 
Old  Town  To-night."  [Laughter.]  That  was  the  spirit  that 
animated  our  men.     [Applause. J 

I  thank  you  all  for  your  kind  attention.      [Great  applause.] 

Governor  Fitch:  The  next  toast  in  order  is  "  The  Army,"  to 
which  Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  D.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.,  is  assigned  for 
response.  Gen.  Grant  notified  me  this  morning  that  he  had 
just  been  ordered  to  review  the  military  tournament  in  Madison 
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Square  Garden  this  evening,  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  meet 
us  until  later  in  the  evening. 

This  toast  and  his  response  will  therefore  have  to  be  post- 
poned until  his  arrival. 

"  The   Founding  of  Jamestown." 

Governor  Fitch  :  We  expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  a  response  to  the  sentiment  of  "  The  Founding  of  James- 
town "  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  Virginia, 
Brigadier-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  had  accepted  our  invita- 
tion, but  whose  sudden  death,  a  few  days  ago,  has  changed  our 
anticipated  pleasure  to  deep  regret. 

He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  a  good  citizen,  who  had  won  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  the  whole  American  people,  North 
as  well  as  South.  [Applause.]  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  to 
the  memory  of  Brigadier-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  U.  S.  A.  [All 
rise  and  drink  in  silence.] 

Upon  receiving  the  news  of  General  Lee's  death  it  became 
necessary  to  substitute  a  speaker  to  respond  to  this  sentiment 
who  was  familiar  with  the  subject  and  could  treat  it  as  its  im- 
portance demanded.  We  were  fortunate  in  prevailing  upon  one 
well  known  to  you  all  as  an  accurate  historian  and  graceful 
speaker  to  accept  the  duty,  and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing to  you  our  Deputy  Governor-General,  Mr.  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  Deputy  Governor-General  : 

Mr.  Governor  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  a  natural 
human  instinct  to  regard  with  especial  affection  the  place  of 
one's  birth.  No  matter  how  far  one  may  go  afield  in  after  life, 
no  matter  to  what  stature  he  may  grow  or  to  what  station  or 
power  he  may  attain,  no  matter  to  what  humble  proportions  the 
old  homestead  shrinks  as  one  grows  to  maturity  and  comes  to 
measure  by  the  larger  scale  of  full  manhood,  he  always  remem- 
bers with  peculiar  tenderness  the  place  where  he  began  his  exist- 
ence, the  place  where  a  mother's  hand  rocked  his  cradle,  the 
place  where  he  spent  the  days  of  his  weakness  and  dependency, 
not  knowing  what  the  great  future  had  in  store  for  him. 

It  is  with  some  such  feeling,  I  think,  that  every  true  American 
must  regard  that  now  almost  deserted  site  down  on  the  James 
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River,  the  "  old  homestead  "  of  the  United  States,  where  298 
years  this  day  was  born  in  America  that  superb  and  triumphant 
civilization  of  which  we  are  a  living  part.     [Applause.] 

There  is  something  in  the  birthplace  of  a  great  people  which 
stirs  the  imagination  of  even  the  dullest  and  appeals  to  the  senti- 
ment of  even  the  most  ignorant.  A  citizen  of  Chicago,  having 
attained  somewhat  quickly  to  wealth  by  dealing  in  the  leading 
product  of  that  city,  and  aspiring  to  a  culture  somewhat  higher 
than  that  afforded  by  dealing  in  the  aforesaid  product,  deter- 
mined to  acquaint  himself  with  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
world.  He  took  a  course  in  English  literature,  possibly  under 
the  now  famous  Professor  Triggs,  the  eminent  Shakesperian  ex- 
positor of  Chicago.  You  all  know  Triggs,  doubtless — Triggs  of 
Chicago — if  you  have  read  the  New  York  Sun  during  the  past 
week.  [Laughter.]  Our  Chicago  friend  went  to  Europe  and 
visited  Rome.  When  he  came  back  he  was  asked  what  im- 
pressed him  most  deeply  in  Rome.  He  said  that  what  interested 
him  the  most  was  the  monument  commemorating  the  founding 
of  Rome,  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  city  and  the  Great  Em- 
pire which  once  dominated  the  civilized  world,  that  beautiful 
creation  of  artistic  imagination  and  skill  representing  a  she 
wolf  nourishing  Romeo  and  Juliet.     [Laughter.] 

I  cite  this  incident  not  as  an  illustration  of  the  highest  order 
of  historical  apprehension,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  universal  inter- 
est attaching  to  the  beginning  of  that  which  ultimately  becomes 
great. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  planting  of  that  feeble  little  colony 
of  105  souls  at  Jamestown,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  great 
nation  of  which  we  are  citizens  should  have  grown  from  so  small 
a  seed  in  scarce  three  centuries  of  time.  In  this  period  we  have 
passed  through  two  distinct  ethnic  periods  and  here  in  New  York 
have  entered  on  a  third.  We  have  passed  through  somewhat 
more  than  two  centuries  of  comparatively  Simple  Life,  and 
through  somewhat  less  than  a  century  of  Strenuous  Life,  and 
appear  now  to  have  entered  upon  a  somewhat  more  dynamic 
period  which  may  be  called  the  Equitable  Life.  [Laughter.]  It 
is  a  period  which  a  rural  friend  of  mine  aptly  described  the 
other  day  when  he  said  :  You  all  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  of  you  goes  as  if  you  were  going  for  a 
doctor  or  trying  to  catch  a  train.     The  only  ones  who  appear  to 
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constitute  the  leisure  class  are  the  American  District  Messenger 
boys.     [Laughter.] 

Jamestown  was  not  settled  in  a  hurry.  Captain  Newport's 
little  fleet  of  three  ships  reached  Chesapeake  Bay  April  26,  but 
it  took  them  over  two  weeks  to  make  up  their  minds  where  to 
settle  ;  and  then  they  selected  about  the  worst  place  that  could 
be  imagined.  They  did  not  acquire  the  site  by  purchase.  They 
did  not  have  the  illustrious  examples  of  Peter  Minuit  and  Wil- 
liam Penn  to  contemplate  then.  To  be  sure,  they  might  have 
emulated  the  example  of  Queen  Dido,  at  the  founding  of  Car- 
thage, and  taken  for  a  nominal  consideration  as  much  land  as  they 
could  surround  with  a  hide  A  Hyde  of  the  proper  kind  can  be 
made  to  encompass  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  as  the  Numidian  king 
discovered  to  his  sorrow  in  that  instance  and  as  certain  people 
living  the  Equitable  Life  of  the  20th  century  can  testify  to-day. 
[Laughter.] 

So  without  making  any  bargain  with  the  Indians  that  we 
know  of,  the  party  landed,  just  298  years  ago  to-day.  Soon  the 
woodman's  axe  was  ringing  through  the  forest  and  the  primeval 
groves  yielded  material  for  the  first  permanent  English-speaking 
home  in  the  western  world.  Now  began  to  rise  the  first  cabin 
of  the  first  city  of  the  first  colony  that  became  one  of  the  thirteen 
states  of  the  First  Republic  of  the  New  World,  and  the  greatest 
Republic  of  the  whole  world.  [Applause.]  Between  the  French 
Colony  in  Arcadia  and  the  Spanish  Colony  in  Florida,  the  hard, 
high-tempered,  penetrating  steel  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wedge  had 
entered,  which  was  to  be  driven  slowly,  but  with  never  a  back- 
ward slip,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  sweep  the  Latin  from  the 
continent.      [Applause.] 

Next  to  the  discovery  of  America  itself  there  has  been  no 
event  in  the  history  of  the  New  World  so  momentous,  measured 
by  its  consequences,  as  the  founding  of  Jamestown.  [Applause.] 
I  shall  not  attempt  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  command  to  make 
an  elaborate  historical  review  of  the  subject.  The  great  trunk 
roots  of  Jamestown  reach  back  too  far  into  the  past  and  her 
branches  and  foliage  spread  too  wide  in  the  present  to  permit 
their  being  taken  in  by  any  casual  survey.  But  there  are  one  or 
two  observations  in  which  perhaps  you  will  indulge  me. 

The  chronological  position  which  Jamestown  occupies  in  the 
calendar  of  the  world's  great  events  has  always  possessed  for 
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me  an  intense  interest.  Fully  to  understand  it,  in  its  relations 
to  preceding  and  succeeding  events,  we  must  understand  the 
first  and  fundamental  principle  of  historical  evolution. 

Events  happen  in  the  world's  history  when  the  world  is  ripe 
for  them,  and  not  before.  History — or  perhaps  a  better  word 
would  be  Human  Experience,  for  History  is  but  the  record  of 
Human  Experience — is  a  constant  recurrence  of  seed-time  and 
harvest.  To  put  it  more  scientifically,  it  is  an  endless  chain  of 
cause  and  effect.  You  cannot  get  an  effect  until  the  causes  have 
been  correlated  to  produce  the  effect.  The  first  thing  that  a  man 
must  get  into  his  mind,  if  he  wants  to  understand  history  is 
that  nothing  happens  by  accident  in  history  any  more  than  in 
the  natural  world.  The  continuity  of  history  is  as  fundamental 
a  principle  as  the  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  or 
the  conservation  of  energy. 

History  has  really  no  beginning  and  no  end.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  the  American  Revolution  began  at  Lexington. 
It  began  just  as  much  in  the  battle  of  Golden  Hill  in  New  York 
City  in  1770.  It  began  just  as  much  when  the  first  resistance  to 
taxation  without  representation  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  1624. 
It  began  just  as  much  when  Jamestown  was  planted  in  1607,  or 
when  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  opened  up  the 
way  for  English  access  to  America,  or  at  fifty  other  times  that 
might  be  mentioned  back  to  Runnymede,  and  beyond. 
[Applause.] 

The  most  impressive  thing  to  me  in  the  study  of  history  is 
the  majestic  orderliness,  the  superb  logic,  with  which  civilization 
has  swept  on  through  the  ages.  No  revelation  of  the  physical 
world,  no  subtlety  of  the  growth  of  life,  no  testimony  of  the  un- 
failing reaction  of  chemicals,  no  evidence  of  the  immutability  of 
the  law  of  gravity  that  holds  the  spheres  in  their  orbits,  gives 
more  convincing  proof  of  Divine  guidance,  than  the  sequence  of 
what  we  call  history.     [Applause.] 

Lord  Kelvin,  probably  the  foremost  living  physicist,  said  two 
years  ago  that  there  was  a  growing  tendency  among  scientists 
now  to  refer  the  operations  of  Nature  back  to  a  first  and  direct- 
ing cause  and  admitted  that  they  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
idea  of  a  creative  power.  In  the  same  way,  I  believe  that  the 
scientific  historian  must  be  compelled  by  the  scientific  evidence 
of  history  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Directing  Power. 
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The  reason,  then,  why  Jamestown  was  not  settled  before  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  was  that  the  world  was  not  ready 
for  it  before.  The  16th  century  was  a  century  of  preparation. 
It  was  a  century  of  unfettering  and  making  ready  for  the  Ger- 
manic stock  as  represented  in  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  their  kins- 
men on  the  continent.  It  was  an  unfettering  of  spiritual  shackles 
on  land  and  physical  shackles  on  sea.  And  as  the  century 
drew  near  its  close  it  approached  a  stupendous  culmination  in 
human  affairs. 

Spain,  made  rich  with  her  millions  of  gold  from  America,  had 
become  the  greatest  military  and  naval  power  on  earth,  endeav- 
oring to  enslave  the  bodies  and  consciences  of  her  subjects.  Her 
supremacy  on  the  high  seas  barred  the  approach  of  the  English 
to  the  New  World.  In  1588  she  set  forth  with  her  fleets  to  crush 
England,  as  she  tried  for  years  to  crush  the  Dutch.  Now  the 
hour  struck.  At  this  critical  juncture  I  like  to  think  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  English — the  two  people  from  whom  we  have 
drawn  most  of  our  best  American  institutions — co-operating  to 
breast  the  cresting  wave  of  Spanish  supremacy.  While  the 
Dutch  detained  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  his  troops  on  land,  those 
glorious  old  English  sea  kings,  Drake  and  Raleigh,  and  others 
sailed  forth  to  meet  Spain's  so-called  Invincible  Armada  on  the 
sea.  Then,  in  the  shock  of  ship  and  galleon,  in  the  crash  and 
roar  of  cannon,  in  the  floating  fires  of  Calais  and  in  the  wreck- 
strewn  Giant's  Causeway,  we  find  written  the  dramatic  prologue 
to  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  [Applause.]  When,  eight  years 
later,  Raleigh  annihilated  another  fleet  before  Cadiz,  the  arro- 
gant power  of  Spain  was  broken  ;  England  had  won  control  of 
the  ocean  routes  ;  and  the  permanent  planting  of  the  English 
people,  culture  and  institutions  was  made  possible  upon  a  soil 
which  an  All-Wise  Providence  had  preserved  in  its  virgin  fresh- 
ness to  be  the  garden  of  this  civilization  which  we  enjoy  to-day. 
[Applause.] 

I  should  trespass  upon  your  patience  too  far  if  I  should  speak 
of  another  principle  of  historical  evolution  applicable  to  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  namely,  the  apparent  allotment  of 
certain  functions  to  certain  agents,  according  to  the  character 
and  temperament  of  those  agents.  I  will  simply  say  that,  in  the 
discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  the  Spanish,  the  French 
and  the  English  did  that  for  which  each  seemed  the  best  quali- 
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fied.  The  English  were  not  adapted  to  do  what  the  Spaniards 
and  French  did  ;  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  not  adapted  to 
do  what  the  English  did.  The  two  Latin  nations  performed  their 
functions  in  the  order  of  things  and  have  disappeared  from  the 
continent.  The  English  came  at  the  appointed  time,  and  have 
stayed.      [Applause.] 

I  have  oftentimes  regretted  the  complete  removal  of  the  French 
from  our  western  continental  life.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  greater  propinquity  to  the  charming  French  culture  might 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  us  Americans.  But  they  have  gone, 
and  we  remember  them  with  respect,  gratitude  and  affection. 

The  Spaniards,  first  to  come,  were  second  to  take  their  enforced 
departure.  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  to  have  come  from  their 
longer  tarrying  as  neighbors.  We  do  not  underestimate  the 
value  of  their  work  in  discovery  and  colonization,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  their  missions,  their  usefulness  seems  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  century  beginning  with  the  Discovery. 

As  two  great  naval  victories  in  the  closing  year  of  the  16th 
century  opened  the  way  for  Jamestown's  settlement,  so  two  great 
naval  victories  in  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century  completed 
the  work  begun  by  our  forefathers  in  the  English  Channel  and 
measure  the  greatness  of  the  Nation  sprung  from  Jamestown's 
seeds.  The  battles  of  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago  proved  that  the 
bright  red  blood  of  the  courageous  old  English  sea  kings  flows 
true  in  the  veins  of  our  American  sea  kings  of  this  generation, 
and  Fame  wrote  with  no  hesitating  hand  when,  under  the  names 
of  Howard,  of  Effingham,  and  Raleigh  and  Drake,  she  inscribed 
upon  her  scroll  in  lustrous  letters  the  names  of  their  royal  suc- 
cessors, George  Dewey,  William  T.  Sampson,  Winfield  Scott 
Schley,  Joseph  B.  Coghlan  and  their  brave  comrades  in  command. 
[Applause.] 

The  name  of  Jamestown  has  a  more  than  local  significance.  It 
was  the  cradle  of  a  Nation.  Indeed,  it  has  more  than  national 
significance,  for  it  was  the  birthplace  of  English-speaking  Can- 
ada as  well  as  English-speaking  United  States.  Its  significance 
is  at  least  continental  and,  to  the  extent  that  the  nation  sprung 
therefrom  exerts  a  world-wide  influence,  it  is  universal.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

But  the  acorn  from  which  this  oak  has  grown  is  now  an  empty 
shell.     With  the  exception  of  a  solitary  and  impressive  church 
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tower  and  a  few  quaint  gravestones,  Jamestown  is  no  more.  As 
the  fate  of  ancient  Troy  was  summed  up  in  two  words,  "  Troy 
was,"  so  we  may  say  of  Jamestown  the  City,  "  Jamestown  was." 
But  Historic  Jamestown  is,  and  lives  mightily  to-day,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  in  the  institutions  of  their  govern- 
ment, in  the  civilization  of  a  hemisphere.     [Applause.] 

"The   Discovery  of  the  Hudson." 

Governor  Fitch  :  Our  former  Governer,  Hon.  Robert  B. 
Roosevelt,  had  agreed  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  of  "The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson"  in  which  subject,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing tri-centennial  celebration,  he  is  very  much  interested,  and 
his  name  appers  on  our  printed  list  of  speakers. 

He  telegraphed  me  yesterday,  from  his  summer  home  on  Long 
Island,  that  illness  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
our  banquet.  We  regret  his  absence.  At  the  last  moment  we 
prevailed  upon  a  gentleman,  who  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the 
Hudson  tri-centennial  celebration,  to  take  Gov.  Roosevelt's  place 
and  respond  to  this  sentiment. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Eben  E. 
Olcott.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Eben  E.  Olcott: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  made  a  very  rash  promise  to  Mr. 
Hall  either  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  to-night  or  to  get  a  good 
substitute,  but  as  I  could  not  do  the  latter  I  must  inflict  myself 
upon  you.  I  wish  to  express  my  very  great  pleasure  in  having 
been  with  you  to-night,  and  in  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to  Admiral  Coghlan  in  his  wonderfully  interesting 
account  of  the  great  happenings  at  Manila  Bay.  We  scarcely 
realize  how  much  history  is  being  made  in  our  own  time.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  in  Honolulu  recently  and  had  expected  to 
go  as  far  as  Manila  and  so  feel  a  little  in  touch  with  things  there. 
When  we  think  of  all  that  happened  there,  and  of  all  that  is 
happening,  and  of  all  the  glorious  things  that  our  country  is 
doing,  it  naturally  impresses  us,  and  we  should  try  to  remember 
the  lessons  of  these  events  which  have  helped  form  our  marvel- 
ous country. 

Your  found  your  society  on  the  discovery  of  Jamestown,  but,  as 
Mr.  Hall  said,  "  Jamestown  was,  but  New  York  is,"  and  in  nearly 
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two  years  after  the  celebration  of  the  tri-centennial  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Jamestown  it  will  be  our  privilege  here  in  New  York 
to  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hud- 
son River  by  Hendrick  Hudson,  who  sailed  up  the  river  as  far 
as  it  was  navigable,  and  when  we  think  of  it  we  cannot  help  but 
see  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  which  perhaps  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  discovery  of  America  itself.  [Applause.] 
Hendrick  Hudson  was  an  Englishman  traveling  for  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  took  possession  of  the  land 
and  founded  their  trading  posts,  forts  and  churches,  and  it  was 
the  Dutch  that  established  the  precedent  of  negotiating  with  the 
Indians  and  who  in  this  way  won  the  support  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  it  was  getting  these  warriors'  co-operation  that  saved  this 
part  of  the  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
under  Champlain.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Iroquois  with  the  Dutch  and  with  the  English,  I  doubt  whether 
we  would  see  the  great  development  which  marks  this  country's 
progress. 

The  300th  anniversary  of  this  event  to  which  I  refer  to  so 
briefly  will  be  celebrated  now  within  a  little  over  four  years, 
September  12th,  1909.  Several  years  ago,  I  regret  to  state,  con- 
sidering how  little  has  been  accomplished,  the  Hudson  Tri- 
Centennial  Association  was  formed,  and  we  met  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  how  we  could,  in  a  proper  way,  celebrate  this 
great  event.  After  mature  deliberation  and  the  consideration 
of  many  different  plans,  we  decided  that  a  beautiful  memorial 
bridge  should  be  erected  from  the  heights  of  Inwood  to  the 
heights  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  across  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal,  with 
a  span  of  400  feet  and  a  height  of  150  feet,  the  same  height  as 
Washington  Bridge.  The  one  called  upon  to  plan  this  bridge 
was  Mr.  A.  P.  Boiler,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  connection 
of  the  original  design  with  Admiral  Dewey.  When  we  wel- 
comed Dewey  here  and  erected  a  transitory  monument  in  his 
honor  at  Madison  Square  Mr.  Boiler  was  in  favor  of  having  the 
triumphal  arch  perpetuated  in  marble,  and  designed  our  bridge 
as  an  appropriate  foundation  for  it  at  the  proposed  impressive 
site,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Manhattan  Island.  That 
bridge  unfortunately  was  not  carried  through  at  that  time,  and 
when  we  were  discussing  the  best  plan  that  could  be  suggested 
to  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hud- 
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son  River  Mr.  Boiler  came  forward  with  his  design,  which  we 
have  adopted  and  are  carrying  out.  Our  Association  welcomes 
the  co-operation  of  every  other  society.  Governor  Roosevelt, 
who  was  to  speak  to  you  to-night,  has  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
many  persons  have  expressed  the  hope  that  it  will  be  carried 
through.     [Applause.] 

By  the  time  our  anniversary  comes  Spuyten  Duyvil  will  be 
nearer  us  than  it  is  now,  and  fine  residences  will  be  built  along 
the  river.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  and  the  emparking 
of  the  beautiful  knoll  in  which  Manhattan  Island  terminates, 
and  preserving  it  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  for  all  time, 
will  effect  an  improvement  worth  many  times  more  than  it  will 
cost.  The  time  is  at  hand  and  we  ask  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  in  this  important  project  for  the 
beautification  of  the  city  and  the  commemoration  of  this  im- 
portant historical  event.     [Applause.] 

"The  Founders  and  Patriots  of  1905." 

Governor  Fitch  :  While  rendering  due  credit  to  the  deeds 
of  our  ancestors,  and  holding  their  memory  in  lasting  esteem, 
our  Attorney-General  believes  also  in  the  nation  builders  of  to- 
day and  holds  a  brief  for  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  1905. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Walter  Seth 
Logan,  our  Attorney-General.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan,  Attorney-General: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  think  we  are  too  much  inclined  to 
magnify  the  glories  of  the  past  and  to  minimize  the  duties  of  the 
present.  All  honor,  I  say,  to  the  men  who  founded  these  United 
States  of  ours — to  the  men  who  hewed  their  way  through  the 
forest  and  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  ;  who  fought  savage 
beasts  and  more  savage  men  and  brought  the  light  of  civilization 
to  the  land  where  before  was  only  the  darkness  of  barbarism. 
All  honor  to  the  Founders  before  the  Revolution.  [Applause.] 
All  honor  too  to  the  Founders  since  the  Revolution — to  the  men 
who  first  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida, California  and  Texas,  Alaska  and  Samoa  and  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippines  and  Panama.  [Applause.]  Honor  as  you 
will  and  must  Captain  John  Smith  and  Elder  Brewster  and  Miles 
Standish,  Governor  Winthrop  and  Thomas  Hooker,  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant  and  William  Penn,  John  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  Ogle- 
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thorpe  of  Georgia,  we  must  honor  too  Jefferson  and  Livingston 
and  Jay,  who  gave  us  Louisiana;  Jackson,  who  planted  the  flag  in 
Florida;  William  H.  Seward,  who  saved  Alaska  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  from  the  Russian  bear;  Benjamin  Harrison,  who  secured 
for  us  Hawaii;  Sampson  and  Schley,  who  won  for  us  our  foothold 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  our  own  Peerless  Dewey,  who  on 
Sunday  morning  before  breakfast  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  Philippines,  seven  thousand  miles  farther  west  than  it  had 
ever  been  planted  before,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  by  the 
matchless  strategy  of  peace  secured  for  us  Panama.  [Applause.] 

But  we  are  not  through  founding  yet,  and  the  work  of  the  pa- 
triot is  needed  as  much  in  the  year  1905  as  it  ever  was  before. 
To  make  the  United  States  that  is,  there  was  needed  institutions 
as  well  as  acres,  and  in  the  United  States  that  is  to  be,  the  insti- 
tutions will  count  for  far  more  than  acres.  The  United  States 
to-day  has  acres  to  burn,  but  it  is  short  on  institutions  adapted 
to  the  environment  of  the  new  century.     [Laughter.] 

The  patriot  of  to-day  is  the  defender  of  his  country's  estab- 
lished institutions.  The  founder  of  to-day  is  the  founder  of  new 
institutions  to  complete  and  perfect  and  adapt  to  living  condi- 
tions the  old.  Our  early  founders  fought  for  political  liberty 
and  for  the  independence  which  secured  it.  [Applause.]  Our 
later  patriots — including  the  Admiral  whom  we  are  proud  to 
honor  to-night  [applause]  fought  to  plant  the  flag  and  to  ex- 
tend its  blessings  in  new  lands  where  before  the  light  of  liberty 
had  never  shown.  [Applause.]  Their  sons  to-day  have  other 
struggles  on  their  hands,  other  questions  to  solve,  other  causes 
to  win  by  other  weapons.  To-day  we  have  to  meet  and  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  employer  to  the  employed,  of 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  of  the  educated  to  the  ignorant,  of  the  strong 
to  the  weak.  We  have  strikes  and  lockouts  to  contend  with,  the 
transportation  question  and  public  ownership  to  grapple  with, 
socialism  to  trouble  us  and  the  grim  specter  of  anarchy  with 
dynamite  as  its  weapon  waiting  in  the  background  for  its  oppor- 
tunity. But  above  all  and  more  important  than  all  else,  we  have 
the  question  of  official  corruption  to  deal  with.  There  was  never 
anything  at  San  Juan  Hill  that  troubled  Theodore  Roosevelt  so 
much  as  the  corruption  he  found  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
when  he  became  President;  never  any  enemy  that  George  Wash- 
ington came  up  against  that  was  so  entrenched  as  the  Congres- 
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sional  and  Legislative  lobbies  in  this  year  of  grace  1905.  The 
public  welfare  was  never  in  so  much  peril  from  armed  enemy  of 
the  country  as  from  the  influence  of  the  rebates  given  and  of  the 
free  passes  issued  as  corrupting  agencies  by  twentieth  century 
railroads. 

But  we  have  our  champions  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  No 
Revolutionary  hero  deserves  better  of  his  country  than  those 
two  splendid  American  Governors,  Folk  of  Missouri  and  La  Fol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin.  William  Travers  Jerome  deserves  to  go  down 
in  history  by  the  side  of  Anthony  Wayne,  and  Orville  H.  Piatt 
died  the  other  day  as  true  a  hero  as  any  knight  of  olden  days. 
No  cleaner,  purer  and  more  farseeing  civil  administration  was 
ever  given  than  that  by  William  H.  Taft  in  the  Philippines.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

We  not  only  have  our  patriotic  leaders  to-day,  but  they  have 
patriotic  followers.  Did  not  the  people  carry  Massachusetts  and 
Minnesota  and  Missouri  at  the  last  election  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness against  the  party  vote  ?  Does  not  Democratic  New 
York  City  go  for  the  opposition  about  every  third  election  on  the 
question  of  a  pure  government  ?  Did  not  Theodore  Roosevelt 
sweep  the  country  like  a  cyclone  in  November  last  against  an 
unblemished  candidate  and  a  party  that  many  of  us  have  served 
with  a  lifetime  of  devotion,  because  the  people  believed  that 
though  he  might  not  always  be  right  he  was  always  honest  ? 
[Applause.] 

The  Founders  and  Patriots  of  1905  are  perhaps  a  little  hard  to 
rouse  to  duty,  a  little  slow  to  catch  on,  but  when  roused,  when 
once  awakened,  they  are  true  as  the  blade  of  Damascus  steel  and 
hew  to  quite  as  sure  a  victory.     [Applause.] 

One  word  more  about  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  I  am  done.  A 
few  days  ago  at  a  banquet  tendered  him  by  a  Democratic  organ- 
ization in  Chicago,  just  after  he  had  emerged  from  a  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  where  there  had  been  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
clarify  his  vision  and  see  better  than  ever  before  into  the  true  in- 
wardness of  things,  he  said  : 

"When  this  nation  was  created  such  a  thing  as  a  modern  cor- 
poration not  only  did  not  exist  but  could  not  be  imagined.  That 
is  especially  true  of  the  great  modern  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  A  century  ago  the  highways  of  commerce 
were  exactly  such  as  they  had  been  from  the  days  of  the  dawn  of 
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civilization  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Mesopotamia.  We 
now  have  the  great  highways  of  commerce  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history  we  have  a  highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  people  under  the  control  of  a  private  individual 
or  a  private  corporation.  The  time  has  now  come  when  it  is 
essential  in  the  interests  of  the  public  that  there  should  be  exer- 
cised a  power  of  supervision  and  regulation  over  them.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  must  take  an  increasing 
control  over  corporations.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  halt  in  the 
steady  process  of  assuming  such  national  control,  and  the  first 
step  toward  it  should  be  the  adoption  of  a  law  conferring  upon 
some  executive  body  the  power  of  increased  supervision  and 
regulation  of  the  great  corporations  engaged  primarily  in  inter- 
state commerce — of  the  railroads.  I  believe  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  should  lodge  in  some  executive  body  the 
power  to  establish  a  maximum  rate  and  have  that  rate  go  into 
effect  immediately. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  the  action  of  such  a  body  as  I  have  spoken 
of  may  stop  far  short  of  confiscation  and  yet  do  great  damage. 
In  other  words,  I  am  well  aware  that  to  give  this  body  this  power 
means  the  possibility  that  the  power  may  be  abused. 

"That  possibility  we  must  face/' 

Thus  spoke  a  man  whose  convictions  are  founded  on  vigorous 
thought  and  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  [Applause.] 
I  have  voted  against  Theodore  Roosevelt  every  time  he  has  been 
a  candidate  for  anything,  from  Assemblyman  in  Albany  to 
President  in  Washington.  I  have  been  the  devoted  follower  of 
a  party  that  has  stood  for  all  that  his  party  opposed  and  has 
opposed  all  that  his  party  stood  for.  I  have  been  a  partisan  of 
partisans  and  I  am  still  a  partisan.  But  since  I  have  read  the 
President's  speech  from  which  I  have  quoted,  and  since  I  have 
become  convinced  of  the  overpowering  earnestness  and  determi- 
nation of  the  man,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  my  President,  and  wherever  he  leads  in  this 
tremendous  fight  that  he  has  instituted  against  the  combined 
corporations  and  corrupting  influence  of  the  land  I  shall  be 
proud  to  follow  him.     [Applause.] 

They  tell  us  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  taken  up  the 
sword  for  the  railroads  and  that  the  struggle  is  now  between  the 
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President  who  represents  the  people  and  the  Senate  that  stands 
for  the  corporations.  If  the  Founders  and  the  Patriots  of  to-day- 
sees  things  as  I  see  them,  they  will  take  no  uncertain  stand,  will 
seize  their  weapons  with  no  doubtful  grasp  and  strike  with  all 
the  power  that  God  has  given  them  for  Roosevelt  and  for  right 
[Applause.] 

In  my  judgment  this  struggle  that  is  on  to-day  between  the 
people  and  their  oppressors,  this  struggle  for  liberty  and  hu- 
manity in  1905,  exceeds  in  magnitude  and  equals  in  importance 
the  struggle  in  which  George  Washington  and  the  patriots  of 
1776  engaged  with  the  English  crown.  Of  what  value  was  it  to 
win  national  independence  and  hurl  a  king  over  the  Atlantic  if 
we  were  to  put  corporate  domination  in  the  place  of  kingly  do- 
minion ?  Of  what  value  was  it  to  substitute  the  despotism  of 
the  dollar  for  the  despotism  of  the  king  ?  Of  what  value  was  it 
to  win  political  freedom  only  to  become  industrial  slaves? 

I  believe  that  no  greater  peril  has  ever  confronted  this  nation 
of  ours  than  the  peril  which  now  confronts  it  in  the  shape  of  the 
monstrous  aggregations  of  wealth  and  irresponsible  power — the 
tremendous  engines  of  corruption  and  oppression — which  go 
under  the  modern  name  of  trusts.  The  kings  of  old  used  to  cut 
off  the  heads  of  the  great  barons  because  they  were  too  powerful 
to  be  subjects.  We  have  got  to  cut  off  the  heads  or  trim  down 
the  proportions  of  some  of  our  modern  combinations  because 
they  are  becoming  too  dangerous  to  be  citizens. 

God  bless  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
great  work.  If  he  succeeds  in  it — and  succeed  he  will,  for  daunt- 
less courage  and  daring  devotion  combined  with  honest  motives 
and  clear  intelligence  always  succeed — if  he  succeeds  in  it,  then 
history  will  write  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
Roosevelt  side  by  side  on  its  topmost  pinnacle  [applause],  and 
the  nation  which  Washington  founded  and  Lincoln  saved  will 
be  started  by  Roosevelt  on  a  career  of  prosperity  and  success  and 
happiness  such  as  the  world  has  never  known  before.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

In  honoring  the  memory  and  celebrating  the  deeds  of  the 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  long  ago,  let  us  not  fail  to  give  not 
only  well-merited  honor  but  unfaltering  support  to  the  Found- 
ers and  Patriots  of  to-day.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Fitcb  :  The  next  toast  is  "  The  Women  Patriots 
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of  America."  The  ladies  are  to  be  congratulated  in  having  for 
their  champion  the  Associate  who  has  been  selected  to  respond 
to  this  sentiment. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Theodore  Gilman, 
Secretary-General  of  our  Order.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Theodore  Gilman,  Secretary-General: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  responding  to  this  toast  I  might 
speak  of  the  valorous  deeds  of  American  women  in  scenes  of 
danger  or  of  war.  I  might  refer  to  Molly  Pitcher  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  when  she  served  the  cannon  beside  which  lay  her 
lover  dead.  But  such  incidents,  however  inspiriting,  take  woman 
out  of  her  sphere  and  show  her  not  gentle  and  lovely,  but  roused 
to  heroic  action  when  all  that  was  dearest  to  her  was  in  peril. 

It  may  be  more  appropriate  to  this  occasion  and  give  us  a 
truer  picture  of  the  patriot  women  who  adorned  the  early  history 
of  our  country  if  I  take  as  my  theme  the  thought  suggested  by 
John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
written  in  his  diary  in  1778  when  he  represented  the  Colonies  at 
the  Court  of  France.  He  wrote:  "From  all  that  I  had  read  of 
history  and  government,  of  human  life  and  manners  (before 
coming  toFrance),  I  had  drawn  this  conclusion,  that  the  manners 
of  women  are  the  most  infallible  barometer  to  ascertain  the  de- 
gree of  morality  and  virtue  in  a  nation.  All  that  1  have  since 
read  and  all  the  observations  I  have  made  in  different  nations 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion.  The  manners  of  women  are  the 
surest  criterion  by  which  to  determine  whether  a  republican 
form  of  government  is  practicable  in  a  nation  or  not.  [Applause.] 
The  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Dutch,  all  lost  their 
public  spirit,  their  republican  principles  and  habits  and  their 
republican  forms  of  government  when  they  lost  the  modesty  and 
domestic  virtues  of  their  women.  What  havoc,  said  I  to  myself, 
would  these  (dissolute  Parisian)  manners  make  in  America? 
*  *  *  The  foundation  of  national  morality  must  be  laid  in 
private  families." 

These  words  present  to  us  the  view  of  woman  which  John 
Adams  learned  from  his  saintly  mother  and  accomplished  wife. 
They  show  us  the  ideal  of  woman  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
history  of  this  country.  John  Adams  felt  that  it  was  not  by 
deeds  of  daring  but  by  the  home  virtues  of  women  that  the 
formation  of  the  republic  was  made  practicable.     [Applause.] 
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What  a  multitude  of  books  have  been  published,  and  the 
stream  shows  no  sign  of  diminution,  regarding  the  history,  the 
growth  and  the  making  of  our  American  nation  !  There  are 
books  having  for  their  subjects  our  American  statesmen,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of  parties,  and 
almost  forgotten  topics  like  the  Committees  of  Safety  and  the 
Palatine  Immigrants.  Our  own  Order  is  not  behind  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  information  in  the  shape  of  monographs  on 
various  subjects  with  which  our  associates  are  specially  familiar. 
The  investigation  into  the  formation  of  our  nation  is  microscopic 
as  well  as  scientific. 

How  marvelous  it  is  that  there  should  be  printed  to-day  more 
books  on  the  origin  and  history  of  this  republic  than  of  any 
monarchy.  Is  it  not  because  our  republic  is  the  development 
of  a  principle  and  is  based  on  law  and  right  and  not  on  greed 
and  might  ? 

But  the  work  of  investigation  will  never  be  complete,  so  that 
the  true  history  of  the  country  may  be  written,  until  the  man- 
ners of  our  women,  from  the  first  landing  at  Jamestown  to  the 
present  day,  shall  be  understood  and  made  prominent. 

We,  perchance,  may  learn  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  early  times 
of  our  country  from  an  old  love  letter,  yellow  and  creased  with 
age,  than  we  may  from  many  speeches  and  acts  of  men  who 
were  conscious  that  they  were  before  the  public  and  felt  that 
they  must  act  well  their  part.  One  reveals  the  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  action,  and  the  other  too  often 
the  cold  abstraction  of  the  intellect. 

What  tender  fragrance,  which  time  can  never  dissipate,  lingers 
about  that  letter  of  Lady  Margaret  Winthrop  to  her  spouse,  the 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  begins,  "  My  dear,  sweet 
husband,"  and  after  some  opening  sentences,  continues,  "there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  love  you,  of  which  I  will  mention  only 
two.  The  first  is  that  you  love  God  and  the  second  that  you 
love  me.  Were  these  two  wanting,  all  the  rest  would  be 
eclipsed."  Did  ever  a  troubadour  sing  a  triolet  to  his  lady  love 
more  true  and  tender  than  that  ?     [Applause.] 

One  has  but  to  read  the  book  recently  published,  entitled  the 
Courtship  of  Hannah  Logan,  to  learn  what  it  was  that  made  the 
society  of  the  colonies  so  pure.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Logan,   the   first   Provincial   Governor   of   Pennsylvania.     Her 
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successful  lover  was  John  Smith,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and 
he  faithfully  recounts  in  his  diary,  which  forms  the  staple  of 
the  book,  the  amorous  progress  of  his  courtship.  No  lover 
ever  loved  with  more  ardor  than  John  Smith  and  no  maiden 
ever  acted  with  sweeter  coyness  than  Hannah  Logan,  and 
through  the  love  passages  runs  a  devout  strain  of  religious 
fervor  that  puts  to  shame  the  cold  formality  of  much  of  the  re- 
ligion of  to-day. 

The  type  of  woman  of  colonial  days  is  well  portrayed  also  in 
the  diary  of  Elizabeth  Drinker,  of  Philadelphia,  who  never  wrote 
a  word  in  the  record,  which  extended  from  her  youth  to  her  age, 
that  would  have  given  pain  to  any  of  the  many  colonial  and 
revolutionary  characters  of  whom  she  wrote. 

There  is  the  Journal  of  Sally  Wister,  and  first  in  the  long 
series  of  books  which  present  to  us  the  chaste  personality  of 
patriotic  American  women  were  the  volumes  of  the  letters  of 
Abigail  Adams  to  her  distinguished  husband,  John  Adams. 

When  these  books  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  are  read 
and  the  exalted  character  of  American  women  is  known  and 
appreciated  then  only  can  the  true  history  of  our  country  be 
written,  then  only  can  we  understand  the  genesis  of  the  American 
republic.  [Applause.]  Then  only  can  we  appreciate  the  words 
of  John  Adams  that  what  made  the  American  republic  practi- 
cable in  this  country  was  the  modesty  and  domestic  virtues  of 
the  consort  dames  of  the  founders  and  patriots  of  America. 
[Applause.] 

Governor  Fitch  (to  General  Grant,  who  had  meanwhile 
arrived):  General,  we  have  held  the  fort  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  until  your  arrival.  There  may  have  been  some  suffering 
during  the  siege,  but  no  casualties,  and  no  desertions  have  been 
announced.     [Laughter.] 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  now  the  honor  of  introducing 
to  you  the  first  Governor-General  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders 
and  Patriots  of  America  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  the  Order,  Brigadier-General  Frederick  Dent 
Grant,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  assigned  to  respond  for  "  The 
Army."     [Great  applause.] 
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Brigadier-General  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  U.  S.  A.: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
greeting,  although  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting.  I 
thought  you  had  all  gone  home  and  that  I  would  have  nothing 
to  say. 

I  feel  very  much  like  a  Founder  and  Patriot  in  truth  this 
evening,  coming  from  the  exhibition  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  of  the  Military  Athletic  League.  I  witnessed  some  very 
fine  movements  of  troops,  which  I  enjoyed  extremely,  and  I  feel 
as  Admiral  Coghlan  must  have  felt  last  night  when  he  had 
charge  of  the  review.  The  Admiral  must  have  been  delighted 
with  the  exercises  of  the  blue  jackets  and  marines,  as  I  was 
with  the  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery.  The  exhibition  which 
the  sailors  gave  was  excellent.  The  rapidity  with  which  they 
fired  a  five-inch  gun  was  remarkable,  one  gun  crew  firing 
twenty-two  times  and  the  second  crew  twenty-one  times  a  min- 
ute. The  soldiers  made  me  feel  proud,  for  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
witnessed  a  finer  exhibition  of  military  exercises  than  those 
given  to-night  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 

I  have  always  had  most  pleasant  recollections  of  this  Associa- 
tion, not  only  because  of  the  delightful  acquaintances  made 
among  its  members,, but  because  I  was  its  first  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  I  am  proud  to  know  that  I  have  been  succeeded  by  so 
distinguished  a  gentleman  as  Admiral  Dewey.  [Applause.]  I 
hope  that  Admiral  Coghlan  will  also  at  some  future  time  be  at 
the  head  of  this  Association. 

I  know  that  it  is  now  late,  and  that  you  have  listened  to  many 
eloquent  speakers,  and  I  am  not  much  at  speech  making,  so  I 
shall  say  but  little.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  generally 
follow  Admiral  Coghlan  on  the  list  of  speakers  and  collect  and 
take  advantage  of  his  points,  which  I  simply  elaborate.  [Laugh- 
ter.] The  only  way  he  gets  the  advantage  of  me  is  when  he 
sings  a  song.  [Laughter.]  I  did  not  inherit  a  musical  taste 
from  my  father.  It  is  said  that  he  knew  two  tunes — one  was 
Yankee  Doodle  and  the  other  was  not.  [Laughter.]  I  think  I 
should  get  the  Admiral  to  teach  me  to  sing. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  patience  and  cordial  greeting  and 
I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  your  next  meeting,  and  I 
promise  to  come  more  promptly  the  next  time. 

I  again  thank  you  for  your  kind  reception.     [Applause.] 


32  Banquet   Addresses 

Governor  Fitch:  The  regular  speeches  are  now  ended.  We 
have  in  reserve  some  eloquent  volunteers  who  are  ready  to  be 
drafted  [laughter],  but  as  it  is  now  midnight  and  it  is  Saturday- 
evening,  and  some  of  the  Associates  are  clergymen,  we  shall 
have  to  dispense  with  further  speaking,  and  I  now  declare  this 
banquet  adjourned,  hoping  you  have  all  enjoyed  yourselves. 
[Applause.] 
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Ladies    and    Gentlemen     and     Associates   of    the     Order    of    the 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 

At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  colonists  to  New  England, 
the  whole  of  that  country  and  a  considerable  part  to  the  north 
and  west  and  south  of  it  was  occupied  by  the  Algonquin  family 
of  Indians.  In  the  midst  of  the  Algonquin  territory,  and  occupy- 
ing the  lake  country  of  New  York  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
State  and  part  of  New  Hampshire  and  western  Connecticut,  was 
a  family  composed  at  first  of  five  confederate  tribes  known  as 
the  Five  Nations,  and  afterwards  as  the  Six  Nations,  when  they 
were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras,  and  these  confederate  tribes 
were  called  the  Iroquois.  These  tribes,  as  the  Six  Nations,  were 
the  Mohawks,  the  Cayugas,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the 
Senecas  and  the  Tuscaroras.  They  were  all  warlike  and  power- 
ful and  had  to  do  with  most  of  the   Indian   wars  at  the  time. 

There  were  at  this  time  three  very  powerful  and  warlike  tribes 
in  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  portion  of  New  England, 
who  occupied  the  whole  country  from  Rhode  Island  to  the 
Hudson.  These  were  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Pequots,  who 
lived  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  Mohawks,  who  lived 
on  the  west  of  it. 

At  this  time  the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Con- 
necticut presented  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  large  and  capable 
nations  in  a  state  of  abject  fear  and  submission  to  two  powerful 
and  savage  tribes  who  were  their  implacable  enemies. 

Those  tribes  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Connecticut  col- 
ony were  subject  to  the  Pequots,  a  branch  of  the  Mohawks,  who 
occupied  the  country  from  the  Connecticut  River  and  a  little 
beyond  it  towards  the  east.  They  had  seceded  from  an  inland 
tribe  and  had  come  down  the  Connecticut  River  some  time  be- 
fore from  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and  had  conquered 
the  tribes  who  lived  on  the  route  to  their  journey,  one  after  an- 
other, making  them  all  tributary.  The  name  "  Pequot  "  in  the 
Indian  language  means  "  destroyers/'  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  given  them  by  their  less  powerful  enemies.     Taking  pos- 


session  of  the  best  lands,  they  drove  out  the  original  tribes 
with  great  cruelty  and  established  themselves  along  the  coast 
from  Nehantic  on  the  west  to  Rhode  Island  on  the  east.  They 
made  their  principal  settlement  on  and  about  the  river  which 
they  called  the  Pequot  River,  now  known  as  the  Thames, 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Connecticut.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  permanently  settled  there  than  a  part  of  the  tribe,  who 
afterwards  called  themselves  the  Mohegans,  revolted  from  them. 
They  had  been  previously  throughly  disaffected,  and  when  they 
broke  away  from  the  Pequots  they  became  not  only  their  enemy 
but  their  rival.  They  established  themselves  west  of  the  Pequots 
in  the  lower  Connecticut  valley.  They  were  a  small  but  very 
brave  tribe.  Their  head  sachem  was  Uncas,  who,  although  he 
had  through  both  his  father  and  his  mother  the  royal  blood  of 
the  Pequots  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tatobam,  their 
former  sachem,  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  his  native  tribe. 
He  was  very  friendly  to  the  white  settlers,  hoping  that  they  would 
form  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Pequots.  North  of  the 
Pequots  were  the  miserable  villages  of  the  Nipmucks. 

The  Narragansetts  occupied  the  western  shores  of  the  country 
from  Narragansett  Bay  to  the  Pawtucket  River.  They  held  the 
whole  of  Rhode  Island  and  a  part  of  Long  Island.  They  were 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  Their  head  Sachems 
were  Canonicus  and  Miantonomo.  They  held  in  partial  subjec- 
tion the  Niantics  near  Point  Judith,  whose  head  sachem  was 
Ninigret.  They  were  a  large  and  most  formidable  tribe,  warlike, 
brave  and  ferocious.  They  asserted  their  pre* eminence  in  New 
England  and  were  fast  gaining  control  throughout  that  territory. 
They  had  the  reputation  of  being  of  superior  warlike  ability 
and  were  the  only  tribe  who  were  able  to  resist  the  Pequots. 
They  had  preserved  their  independence  with  great  difficulty, 
and  between  these  two  tribes  a  bitter  feud  existed. 

The  scattered  tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  were 
tributary  to  the  Mohawks.  If  they  neglected  to  pay  the  tribute, 
the  Mohawks  fell  upon  them  without  mercy.  The  Nipmucks 
and  Mohegans  were  only  able  to  insure  forbearance  by  a  yearly 
payment  of  blackmail.  Each  summer  two  Mohawk  elders  came, 
perfectly  secure  in  the  fear  which  their  name  inspired,  and  seized 
the  tribute  of  weapons  and  wampum  and  proclaimed  the  last 
harsh  edict  issued  by  the  savage  council  at  Onondaga.     Their 


visits  were  nowhere  more  unwelcome  than  among  the  Mohegans, 
who  were  ground  down  between  the  Mohawks  and  the  Pequots. 
As  soon  as  the  Connecticut  Indians  discovered  their  approach, 
an  alarm  was  sounded  from  hill  to  hill.  If  the  Indians  when 
pressed  could  not  escape  to  their  town  forts,  they  would  in- 
variably fly  to  the  colonists  for  shelter.  Not  infrequently  the 
Mohawks  would  follow  them  in  their  flight,  pressing  on  them  so 
closely  as  often  to  kill  them  in  the  houses  of  the  colonists  in  the 
presence  of  the  family.  The  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  River 
country  believed  that  with  their  guns  the  white  men  were  in- 
vincible, and  they  hoped  that  under  such  protection  the  Pequots 
and  the  Mohawks  would  no  longer  be  able  to  oppress  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  Pequots  were  the 
strongest  and  most  formidable  tribe  in  this  section.  Their  chief 
sachem  was  Sassacus.  They  raided  the  Dutch  settlements,  made 
war  against  the  Narragansetts,  and  by  their  conquests  struck 
terror  into  the  less  powerful  tribes,  over  whom  they  had  gained 
dominion  by  their  exactions  and  extreme  cruelties.  They  had 
been  entirely  unaffected  by  the  great  pestilence  which  had  killed 
so  many  Indians  in  1616  and  1617,  and  which  had  swept  out  of 
existence  an  entire  family  of  Algonquins,  known  as  the  Mas- 
sachusetts tribe,  who  were  said  to  have  been  able  to  muster  as 
many  as  3000  fighting  men.  The  pestilence  had  also  seriously 
affected  many  other  tribes.  There  were  two  of  these  pestilences, 
one  in  1617,  which  was  infectious  but  the  exact  nature  of  it  is 
unknown,  while  that  of  1633  and  1634  was  undoubtedly  smallpox. 

At  first  the  settlers  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  Indians. 
The  treaty  made  by  the  English  with  Massasoit  was  most  scrupu- 
lously observed  by  the  Wampanoags  and  kept  on  both  sides 
during  54  years.  The  smaller  tribes  of  Massachusetts  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites  because  they  wished  their 
aid  in  case  of  war  with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Tarran- 
tines.  It  was  only  when  the  English  began  to  leave  the  coast 
for  the  interior  and  commenced  to  aid  the  weaker  tribes,  some 
of  whom  had  appealed  to  them  for  protection  in  1631,  that  the 
Pequots  arose  in  open  hostility  against  them. 

It  has  been  asserted  many  times  that  the  dislike  of  the  Indians 
to  the  whites,  and  their  savagery,  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
their  lands  were  taken  without  equivalent  by  the  English.  The 
Rev.  Increase  Mather,  writing  upon  this  subject,  says :      "  The 
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English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  this  colony,  but  what 
was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  proprie- 
tors." However  small  the  compensation  which  the  Indian  re- 
ceived for  the  land,  it  was,  as  a  general  thing,  all  that  the  land 
was  then  worth,  and  it  would  never  have  been  of  any  greater 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  they 
were  treated  fairly,  a  law  was  made  by  the  colonial  government 
"  that  no  one  should  purchase,  or  receive  a  gift  of  any  lands 
of  the  Indians,  without  the  knowledge  and  allowance  of  the 
Court,  and  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  per  acre  for  all  that  should 
be  so  bought  was  imposed."  It  was  also  provided  by  law  that 
if  any  lands  had  been  taken  from  the  Indians  without  a  proper 
equivalent,  the  offenders  should  be  forced  to  surrender  them  to 
the  Indians  again,  beside  paying  a  fine  to  the  colony,  so  that  the 
complaint  was  frequently  made  that  in  matters  of  this  kind 
there  was  no  justice  except  for  the  Indian. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  the  contempt  which  the  In- 
dians sometimes  showed  to  the  whites  grew.  When  the  whites 
first  arrived,  the  Indians  were  astonished  to  see  men  with  a  differ- 
ent colored  skin  from  themselves,  with  great  prowess,  owing 
to  weapons  with  which  they  were  entirely  unfamiliar,  and  looked 
upon  them  as  creatures  of  different  flesh  and  blood  from  them- 
selves, with  a  prowess  which  it  was  useless  to  try  to  combat. 
But  after  awhile  they  saw  that  the  white  men  were  as  susceptible 
to  wounds  and  pain  and  other  injuries  as  themselves,  and  that 
their  own  race  was  physically  superior. 

The  Pequots  were  a  very  treacherous  tribe.  It  was  not  always 
easy  to  catch  them  red-handed,  but  their  enmity  to  the  whites 
became  more  and  more  manifest  as  the  country  became  more 
settled.  They  made  treaties  with  the  English,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  peace  and  friendship,  but  with  the  intent  of  lulling  them  into 
security.  As  soon  as  a  treaty  was  made  they  began  to  study  how 
they  might  evade  its  provisions  and  find  an  excuse  or  a  plausible 
pretext  for  breaking  it.  They  studied  how  they  might  lay  infrac- 
tions of  it  at  the  door  of  some  one  else  and  give  cause  for  an 
attack  on  an  innocent  tribe,  weaker  than  themselves.  Whatever 
their  policy  was,  treachery  was  always  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

They  were  renowned  throughout  New  England  for  their 
bravery,  their  extreme  cruelty  and  their  ferocity.  They  de- 
lighted in  torture  of  every  kind,  which  was  always  inflicted  with 


a  fiendish  pleasure,  and  when  they  had  learned  English  enough 
to  do  so  they  recited  to  their  maimed  captives  in  detail  all  the 
tortures  they  intended  to  inflict  upon  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
more  terrible  by  anticipation. 

They  were  really  a  great  people,  strongly  fortified,  cruel  and 
warlike,  well  furnished  with  all  the  Indian  weapons  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  The  tortures  which  they  inflicted  were  terrible, 
both  on  their  Indian  enemies  and  on  the  colonists.  Some  of 
them  they  flayed  alive,  others  they  roasted  alive,  cutting  out  bits 
of  the  roasted  flesh  of  their  victims  and  forcing  it  down  their 
throats  while  they  were  still  living,  and  inflicting  many  other 
tortures  equally  horrible. 

At  first  the  Indians  had  no  practice  of  scalping.  Their  method 
of  showing  their  victory  over  their  enemies  was  to  cut  off  their 
hands  and  feet,  because  it  was  a  sure  method  of  killing,  and  also 
because,  by  cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet  only,  they  could  pro- 
long the  torture  which  they  wished  them  to  suffer.  They  were 
encouraged  in  the  practice  of  scalping  by  the  French,  who, 
when  they  became  skillful  in  doing  it,  sent  an  expert  scalper  to 
France  and  introduced  him  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  declared 
that  he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed  and  scalped  over  ioo 
Englishmen. 

The  Pequots  seem  to  have  had  some  superstition  that  they 
should  meet  with  great  danger  from  the  whites,  that  their  power 
over  other  tribes  would  be  reduced  by  them,  or  that  the  tribes 
now  in  complete  subjection  to  them  would  seek  the  whites  as 
allies,  which  they  did,  so  that  their  enmity  to  the  colonists  became 
continually  more  and  more  open,  until  at  length  they  were  sure 
they  could  overcome  them  as  they  had  done  the  Indians,  or 
better,  exterminate  them  altogether. 

In  1633  they  numbered  at  least  700  warriors,  and  at  that  time 
the  colonists  numbered  less  than  200.  They  were  a  very  proud 
race  and  were  constantly  asserting,  "We  are  Pequots  and  have 
killed  Englishmen  and  can  kill  them  as  mosquitos,  and  we  will 
go  to  Connecticut  and  kill  the  men,  women  and  children,  and 
carry  away  their  horses,  cows  and  hogs." 

As  early  as  1630  complaints  of  the  Pequots  had  been  made  to 
the  Governor  of  the  colony,  but  it  was  not  until  1634  that  they 
began  to  be  so  troublesome  as  to  cause  anxiety. 

In  1633  Captain  Stone  of  Virginia,  with  a  crew  of  seven  men, 
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and  Captain  John  Norton,  who  was  either  associated  with  him 
in  trade  or  was  a  passenger,  were  going  up  the  Connecticut 
river  in  a  small  vessel  to  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  their  station  at 
Hartford.  They  were  killed  by  the  Pequots  and  their  boat  sunk 
and  their  goods  stolen.  Captain  Stone's  reputation  among  the 
colonists  was  not  good.  He  had  committed  some  outrages 
against  the  Dutch  and  was  even  accused  of  piracy.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  some  trouble  with  the  Pequots,  and  when 
they  were  called  to  account  for  the  murder  they  claimed  that  it 
had  been  committed  in  self  defence.  The  magistrates  accepted 
their  excuses  conditionally,  but  demanded  that  the  murderers 
should  be  given  up,  which  the  Pequots  promised  but  did  not  do. 
They  insisted  that  only  two  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
murder  were  left,  the  leader  having  been  killed  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  rest  having  died  of  smallpox,  and  the  claim  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  pressed  against  them  with  any  great  energy. 

In  1634  the  Pequots  were  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Dutch 
and  were  also  menaced  by  the  Narragansetts.  They  could  not 
afford  to  be  at  the  same  time  on  bad  terms  with  the  English,  and 
sent  an  embassy  to  Boston  to  seek  an  alliance  with  them.  They 
promised  to  give  up  the  two  surviving  murderers,  to  pay  a  large 
tribute  of  furs  and  wampum,  and  to  grant  all  the  land  needed 
by  the  settlers  in  Connecticut.  A  treaty  for  friendly  commerce 
was  made  and  the  English  promised  to  send  a  ship  to  trade  with 
them.  They  also  promised  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Narragansetts.  This  was  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  as  the  Pequots  were  no  longer  hampered  by 
war  or  the  fear  of  it,  they  paid  no  further  attention  to  their 
promises  to  the  colonists.  The  murderers  were  not  given  up 
and  the  tribute  of  furs  and  wampum  was  not  paid. 

In  1635  a  small  fort  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River  by  Lyon  Gardiner,  a  Scotch  engineer,  who  had  been 
brought  over  by  the  younger  Winthrop  when  he  came  to  act  as 
Governor  of  the  territory.  Lieutenant  Gardiner  had  had  some 
military  experience  in  the  Low  Countries  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  and  was  considered  a  very  skillful  man.  Around  this 
fort  a  few  colonists  had  collected,  and  the  garrison  of  the  fort 
consisted  at  first  of  only  20  men.  The  place  was  called  Saybrook 
from  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brook,  to  whom  the  territory 
had  been  granted.      It  wras  well  understood  by  the  Indians  that 
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the  fort  at  Saybrook  was  a  part  of  a  general  system  adopted  by 
the  colonists  who  were  endeavoring  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  country,  and  they  directed  their  attacks  upon  it.  In  the  fall 
of  1635,  and  through  the  following  winter,  squads  of  Pequotswere 
lurking  in  the  forest  about  the  fort,  never  attempting  to  take  it, 
but  watching  to  murder  and  scalp  anyone  who  might  be  passing 
or  who  might  have  come  out  of  the  fort  unguarded. 

In  the  same  year,  1635,  parties  went  overland  from  Massachu- 
setts and  settled  Windsor  on  the  Connecticut  River,  above  the 
Dutch  fort  at  Hartford,  and  about  the  same  time  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield  were  settled.  The  Pequots  interfered  in  every  way 
with  the  emigrants  going  overland  and  rendered  trade  by  sea 
very  dangerous.  In  this  year  two  English  castaways  were 
killed  by  the  Pequots  on  Block  Island,  and  other  outrages  were 
committed  on  the  English  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 

In  July,  1636,  the  Indians  at  Block  Island,  which  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Narragansetts,  killed  John  Oldham,  one 
of  a  party  of  traders  from  Massachusetts,  with  all  his  company 
(how  many  is  not  known),  in  the  most  treacherous  way.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  adventurous  of  the  colonists 
and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  Indians  on  a  large 
scale.  He  came  with  a  boat  to  Block  Island  to  trade.  The 
Indians  came  into  his  boat  under  the  pretence  of  trading,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  an  opportunity,  knocked  him  on  the  head  and 
endeavored  to  make  off  with  the  boat,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
Captain  of  a  passing  vessel,  John  Gallup,  who,  seeing  that  the 
boat  was  in  inexpert  hands,  captured  it,  killing  some  of  the 
Indians.  John  Oldham  was  a  man  of  good  ability  but  of  bad 
temper.  He  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  which  was 
the  reason  why  he  was  killed  and  his  goods  stolen.  He  had 
with  him  fifty  pounds  in  gold  pieces.  Some  of  these  the  Indians 
used  as  ornaments,  making  holes  through  them  so  as  to  wear 
them  around  their  necks,  and  some  of  them  they  sold  to  the 
Dutch  at  a  price  far  below  their  value.  For  this  deed  the 
Indians  professed  to  be  penitent,  offered  to  make  reparation  and 
promised  to  deliver  up  the  murderers,  who  were  believed  to  be 
some  of  their  principal  men;  but  they  did  not  keep  any  of  these 
promises. 

The  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay  determined  to  avenge  the 
murder.     They  first  sent  an  embassy   to   Canonicus,   the   chief 
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sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  to  whom  the  Block  Island  Indians 
were  subject.  The  Governor  demanded  of  Canonicus  that  he 
should  give  up  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  and  John  Oldham 
and  surrender  the  goods  which  had  been  taken  from  the  two 
vessels.  On  the  return  of  the  embassy  they  reported  that  they 
believed  the  old  sachem  to  be  not  only  honest  but  very  kindly 
disposed.  He  sent  word  to  the  Governor  that  he  had  sent 
Miantonomo  with  a  very  strong  force  to  punish  the  Block  Island- 
ers. Notwithstanding  this,  Massachusetts  determined  to  send 
an  expedition  under  Captain  Endicott,  with  Captain  Turner  and 
Captain  Underhill  and  ioo  well  equipped  men  in  three  vessels. 
The  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Governor  Vane,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Governor  Winthrop.  The  commission  was  to  land  on 
Block  Island  and  kill  all  the  Indians  they  could  find,  but  to  spare 
the  women  and  children  and  bring  them  away  captive,  and  then 
to  go  to  the  Pequots  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
and  a  thousand  fathoms  of  wampum  in  reparation  and  some  of 
their  children  as  hostages,  and  if  they  refused,  to  take  them  by 
force. 

They  sailed  on  August  24th,  1636,  taking  two  Indian  guides 
with  them,  and  arrived  at  Block  Island  on  the  31st.  They 
found  two  large  settlements,  three  miles  apart,  and  about  sixty 
wigwams.  Coming  to  anchor  before  the  island,  they  saw  only 
one  Indian,  walking  on  the  shore.  Knowing  their  treachery, 
they  went  ashore  in  a  shallop  with  a  dozen  armed  soldiers  and 
as  soon  as  they  came  near  to  the  landing  place  50  or  60  Indians 
appeared  and  attacked  them  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  wind 
was  so  strong  that  they  did  not  dare  land  from  the  boat,  but 
waded  to  the  shore  in  water  up  to  their  waists,  when  the  Indians 
fled  and  left  all  their  supplies  and  provisions  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  defend  either  themselves  or  their  houses.  The  next 
day  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  found,  as  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  swamps.  The  day  was  spent  in  burning  and 
destroying  the  property  they  found.  They  did  no  damage  to 
the  plantation  that  day,  but  the  next  day  they  burned  it.  They 
then  crossed  to  the  main  land  to  demand  that  the  Pequots 
should  deliver  up  the  murderers,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
taken  refuge  with  them.  They  demanded  to  see  Sassacus  or 
some  of  the  other  sachems,  and  were  told  that  they  were  away 
from  home.     Afterwards  the  messenger  acknowledged  that  they 
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were  not  away,  and  said  that  they  would  soon  appear.  After  a 
long  delay  and  many  excuses,  it  was  found  that  the  Indians  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  and  were  burying  their 
movable  possessions  and  preparing  to  fight.  They  finally  said 
plainly  that  they  had  no  intention  of  holding  a  parley,  and  the 
soldiers  then  attacked  them,  went  to  their  town  and  burned  all 
their  wigwams,  destroyed  their  canoes,  dug  up  the  goods  they 
had  buried  and  spoiled  their  property  as  far  as  they  could.  As 
the  corn  had  not  been  harvested,  they  could  not  destroy  it,  but 
they  did  as  much  damage  to  it  as  possible.  The  next  day  they 
went  ashore  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  wigwams  and  canoes  which  they  found 
there.  The  expedition  arrived  in  Boston  in  September  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  having  had  only  one  man  wounded 
and  having  killed  a  number  of  Indians. 

This  attack  on  the  Pequots  only  enraged  them  and  incited 
them  to  further  outrages.  They  earnestly  solicited  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
English,  representing  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  come 
to  an  open  fight  with  the  colonists,  but  that  they  should  lie  in 
ambush  and  shoot  them  as  they  walked  about  and  fire  their 
houses  and  barns  and  kill  their  cattle,  so  that  they  should  either 
be  exterminated  or  forced  to  leave  the  country,  while  the  Indians 
would  not  be  exposed  to  any  great  risk.  In  spite  of  the  strong 
hereditary  enmity  of  the  Narragansetts  against  the  Pequots, 
these  arguments  came  very  near  being  successful,  as  they  waited 
some  time  before  making  their  decision  and  probably  would 
have  made  it  in  favor  of  the  Pequots,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
great  friendship  for  Captain  Mason,  and  the  arguments  of  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  colonial  government 
aware  of  the  threatened  conspiracy  against  them.  The  magis- 
trates of  Massachusetts  so  earnestly  solicited  his  mediation  with 
the  Narragansetts  that  at  the  risk  of  his  life  Williams  went  to 
these  Indians  while  the  Pequot  deputies  were  there  urging  the 
alliance  with  their  tribe,  and  dissuaded  the  Narragansetts  from 
making  any  alliance  with  them.  Afterwards,  in  October,  1636, 
when  the  Pequots  had  committed  many  outrages,  Roger 
Williams  persuaded  the  Narragansett  chief,  Miantonomo,  with 
the  two  sons  of  Canonicus  and  a  number  of  other  adherents,  to 
go  to  Boston  and  conclude  with  the  authorities  there  a  treaty  of 
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perpetual  peace  and  alliance  with  the  colonists,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  neither  party  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots.  The  treaty  was  made  by 
Williams  and  written  in  English,  and  as  the  magistrates  could 
not  explain  it  to  the  Indians,  Williams  was  sent  to  do  so,  which 
he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  On  account  of  the  in- 
valuable services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Massachusetts 
colony  in  the  case  of  the  Pequots,  it  was  proposed  that  Williams 
should  be  recalled  from  banishment  and  that  some  distinguished 
mark  of  appreciation  should  be  given  to  him,  but  the  project 
was  defeated  and  the  subject  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Mohegans  were  also  solicited  by  the  Pequots  to  join  the 
combination  against  the  English,  but  their  chief,  Uncas,  was 
friendly  to  the  whites  and  prevented  it. 

Having  failed  in  forming  any  alliance  with  the  other  tribes, 
the  Pequot  chiefs  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  They 
attacked  the  fort  at  Saybrook  and  murdered  and  savagely  tor- 
tured a  number  of  the  whites  in  that  vicinity,  keeping  the  fort 
in  an  almost  constant  state  of  siege,  and  spreading  terror 
throughout  the  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 

About  two  miles  distant  from  the  Saybrook  fort  there  was  a 
house  garrisoned  by  soldiers.  They  were  specially  charged  not 
to  go  beyond  musket  shot  of  the  house,  but  three  of  them  did. 
The  Indians  took  two  of  the  three  alive  ;  the  third  escaped  to  the 
fort  very  badly  wounded.  The  next  day  the  English  deserted 
the  house  and  went  to  the  fort,  whereupon  the  Indians  burned 
the  house  and  two  other  houses  in  the  vicinity,  but  were  kept  off 
from  the  fort  by  the  discharge  of  large  guns. 

Foraging  parties  were  always  in  danger  of  attack.  Some  men 
who  were  in  vessels  went  ashore  to  load  corn,  when  they  were 
set  upon,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  corn  and  take 
to  their  arms.  One  Indian  was  killed  and  two  of  the  English 
wounded.  The  Indians  then  attempted  to  take  the  vessel,  but 
were  driven  off.  The  following  day,  men  going  to  collect  hay 
were  attacked  and  one  man  taken,  whom  they  roasted  alive. 
They  shot  another  with  five  arrows  and  he  died  after  fourteen 
days  of  great  agony.     The  rest  of  the  party  escaped. 

Winthrop's  Journal  gives  the  following  account  of  the  murder 
of  John  Tilley,  who  was  a  Windsor  man :  "  About  the  middle  of 
October,  1636,  John  Tilley,  master  of  a  bark  coming  down  the 
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Connecticut  River,  went  on  shore  in  a  canoe  three  miles  above 
the  fort  at  Saybrook  to  kill  fowl,  and  having  shot  off  his  piece, 
many  Indians  arose  out  of  the  covert  and  took  him  and  killed 
another  who  was  in  the  canoe.  This  Tilley  was  a  very  stout 
man  and  of  great  understanding.  They  cut  off  his  hands  and 
after  cut  off  his  feet.  He  lived  three  days  after  his  hands  were 
cut  off,  and  themselves  confessed  that  he  was  a  stout  man  be- 
cause he  cried  not  in  his  torture." 

In  February,  the  Lieutenant  at  the  fort  at  Saybrook  with  ten 
soldiers  went  to  fire  the  weeds  on  the  meadows  to  fit  them  for 
mowing.  Presently  he  started  three  Indians,  who  led  him  into 
an  ambush,  where  there  were  several  hundred  savages.  They 
killed  three  of  the  soldiers  and  wounded  one  so  badly  that  he 
died  when  he  arrived  at  the  fort.  The  eight  fought  with  their 
swords  and  got  under  the  protection  of  the  cannon  of  the  fort. 
The  Indians  then  besieged  the  fort. 

Lieutenant  Gardiner,  who  had  built  the  fort,  commanded  it, 
and  through  that  long,  dreary  winter  he  was  obliged  to  be  on 
his  guard  day  and  night,  and  to  prohibit  any  one  going  out  of 
the  fort  without  special  permission  or  escort. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1636-37  the  Connecticut  towns  were 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm.  Men  going  to  work  were 
horribly  mangled  and  in  one  case  roasted  alive. 

A  shallop  going  down  the  Connecticut  with  three  men  rowing 
was  attacked.  One  man  was  shot  through  the  head  and  fell 
from  the  boat.  They  took  the  two  others,  cut  them  in  two 
lengthwise,  and  hung  the  pieces  of  their  bodies  on  trees  by  the 
river-side,  so  that  the  English  should  be  sure  to  see  them,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  boat. 

On  March  7th,  1637,  they  killed  six  colonists  and  took  seven 
prisoners  on  the  Connecticut  River,  whom  they  afterwards 
tortured  to  death. 

The  danger  had  become  so  great  that  the  Council  ordered 
that  no  man  should  go  to  work  in  the  fields  or  should  go  on  a 
journey,  however  short,  or  even  to  church,  without  being  armed. 
A  guard  of  14  or  15  soldiers  was  appointed  for  every  night,  the 
drum  being  beat  when  they  went  to  the  watch.  Every  man 
was  ordered  to  have  his  arms  where  he  could  get  them  at 
the  very  shortest  notice  when  an  alarm  was  given.  The  Court 
ordered  that  "  every    plantation  shall  have  a   muster   once   a 
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month."  Officers  to  drill  the  men  were  appointed,  and  every 
absentee  from  the  muster,  as  well  as  any  one  who  neglected  to 
keep  his  gun  in  good  order,  was  fined  two  shillings.  In  the 
spring  of  1636  it  had  been  ordered  that  "  every  soldier  shall  al- 
ways have  ready  for  inspection  by  the  constable  two  pounds  of 
powder  and  twenty  pounds  of  lead."  The  town  of  Windsor  was 
obliged  to  surround  itself  with  a  palisado  and  be  at  all  times 
during  the  day  or  night  prepared  for  assault. 

On  April  10th,  Massachusetts  sent  Captain  Underhill  with  a 
company  of  twenty  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Saybrook. 
The  Pequots,  after  this  reinforcement,  finding  that  they  could 
accomplish  nothing  by  the  siege  of  the  fort,  determined  on  an 
attack  on  Wethersfield,  and  having  made  an  alliance  with  the 
neighboring  Indians,  200  of  them  attacked  the  town  on  April 
23d,  1637,  killing  nine  persons,  among  whom  were  a  woman  and 
a  child.  They  drove  away  some  horses  and  cattle,  killed  some 
of  them,  and  took  two  young  women  prisoners.  At  this  time 
Captain  Mason,  Sergeant  Seeley  and  five  others  were  at  Say- 
brook.  100  of  these  Indians  came  down  the  Connecticut  River 
in  three  canoes.  They  put  poles  in  the  canoes  and  hung  the 
clothes  of  the  dead  persons  on  them  and  passed  the  fort  at  Say- 
brook  in  great  triumph.  From  the  fort  a  cannon  shot  was  fired 
at  them,  which  struck  one  of  the  canoes  and  so  frightened  them 
that  they  landed  from  their  canoes,  abandoned  them  and  ran 
away.  A  report,  which  proved  to  be  false,  was  circulated  by 
the  Pequots  at  this  time,  that  they  had  slain  60  men  in  this  raid. 

The  Indians  had  now  killed  no  less  than  30  of  the  Connecticut 
colonists,  who,  all  told,  numbered  not  more  250  men.  It  was 
very  plain  that  if  a  single  tribe  could  without  condign  punishment 
commit  such  outrages,  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  Indians, 
now  friendly,  would  either  join  those  who  were  hostile  or  would 
commence  some  savage  barbarity  on  their  own  account. 
There  were  1000  fighting  men  among  the  Pequots,  and  if  they 
could  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  other  tribes  the  colonists 
could  easily  have  been  exterminated. 

It  was  the  massacre  at  Wethersfield  which  finally  decided  the 
English  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 

On  Monday,  May  1st,  1637,  the  General  Court  of  the  federated 
towns  at  Hartford  made  the  following  record:  "It  is  ordered 
that  there  shall  be  an  offensive  war  against  the  Pequots,   and 
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there  shall  be  ninety  men  levied  out  of  the  three  plantations  of 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield."  This  was  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  colony.  42  were  to  come  from  Hartford.  30  from 
Windsor,  and  18  from  Wethersfield.  Hartford  was  to  furnish 
14  and  Windsor  6  suits  of  armor.  Every  soldier  was  to  furnish 
one  pound  of  powder,  four  of  shot,  twenty  bullets  and  a  light 
musket,  "if  he  could.  "  They  were  also  instructed  to  take  a 
barrel  of  powder  from  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  The  supplies  nec- 
essary for  the  expedition  were  also  levied  on  each  town.  Wind- 
sor was  to  furnish  a  supply  of  60  bushels  of  corn,  50  pieces  of 
pork,  30  pounds  of  rice  and  4  cheeses.  Hartford,  84  bushels  of 
corn,  3  firkins  of  suet,  2  firkins  of  butter,  4  bushels  of  oatmeal, 
2  bushels  of  peas,  500  pounds  of  fish,  2  bushels  of  salt.  Wethers- 
field, 1  bushel  of  Indian  beans  and  36  bushels  of  corn.  The 
corn  was  to  be  ground  and  one-half  of  it  was  to  be  made  into 
biscuits.  There  was  ordered  "  one  hogshead  of  good  beer  for 
the  Captain  and  minister  and  sick  men,  and  if  there  be  only 
three  or  four  gallons  of  strong  water,  two  gallons  of  sack."  The 
expedition  was  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  John  Mason.  By 
May  10th  the  ninety  men  had  been  raised. 

Connecticut  had  appealed  for  aid  to  Massachusetts  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  in  a  special  session  of  the  General  Court,  which  met 
on  Monday,  May  1st,  1637,  in  which  no  other  business  was  trans- 
acted, a  levy  of  men  was  ordered  to  aid  the  Connecticut  colonists, 
and  600  pounds  sterling  voted  for  their  maintenance.  Massachu- 
setts agreed  to  raise  160  men,  who  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Captain  Patrick.  Plymouth  was  to  send  50  men.  They  induced 
some  of  the  Narragansetts  and  some  of  the  minor  tribes  to  join 
them.  Thirty  of  these  men  were  to  be  sent  for  land  service,  and 
as  many  others  as  were  required  to  man  the  vessels. 

Massachusetts  was  at  this  time  agitated  by  the  Antinomian 
controversy.  At  the  present  day  such  a  discussion  would  be  dis- 
missed at  once  as  trivial,  but  in  this  instance  it  was  combined 
with  a  political  issue  which  gave  it  importance.  The  theological 
struggle  was  between  Ann  Hutchinson  and  John  Wilson.  The 
political  one  was  between  Vane  and  Winthrop.  Both  wished  to 
secure  John  Cotton,  who  at  that  time  sympathized  with  those 
who  accepted  a  "  covenant  of  grace,"  and  insisted  that  the  others 
were  under  a  "  covenant  of  works."  On  the  17th  of  January 
a  solemn  fast  had  been  ordered  on  account  of  the  miserable 
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state  of  the  churches  and  the  growing  Pequot  troubles  and  the 
dissensions  at  home.  In  the  sermon  of  that  day,  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  "  walking  under  a  covenant  of  works  "  were  very 
sharply  arraigned,  which  occasioned  much  dissension  and  dis- 
cussion. The  election  followed  in  May,  1637,  and  was  one  of 
great  excitement.  Vane  was  defeated.  Party  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  the  usual  ceremony  of  the  escorting  of  the  Govenor  did  not 
take  place,  as  the  escort  refused  to  accompany  Winthrop. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Boston  was  called  upon  to  supply 
its  proportion  of  the  soldiers  for  the  Pequot  war.  Not  a  single 
church  member  would  answer  to  the  call  for  military  service, 
because  they  declared  that  Wilson,  who  had  been  selected  as 
Chaplain,  was  "walking  under  a  covenant  of  works."  The  military 
service  asked  of  them  was  specially  dangerous,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  prudent  care  of  their  own  lives  had  something 
to  do  with  their  decision,  but  nevertheless,  this  dissension  in 
the  Boston  churches  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  raising 
the  force  which  was  to  go  against  the  Pequots.  120  soldiers 
were  sent  under  Captain,  afterwards  General,  Stoughton,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  as  their  Chaplain.  Wilson  was  ordered  to 
return  and  did  so.  This  force  marched  by  way  of  Providence 
and  was  received  by  Roger  Williams,  who  went  with  them  to 
establish  mutual  confidence  between  them  and  the  Narragansetts, 
but  they  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  taking  of  the 
Pequot  fort. 

Captain  Mason's  orders  were  that  he  should  go  down  the 
Connecticut  River  to  Saybrook,  consult  with  Captain  Gardiner, 
the  commander  of  the  fort  there,  about  reinforcements,  and 
then  sail  directly  up  the  sound  and  ascend  the  Pequot  River 
and  attack  the  Indians  in  their  stronghold. 

The  Pequots  had  two  very  strong  forts.  One  was  called  the 
Mystic  fort,  which  was  in  the  present  town  of  Stonington,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mystic  River.  It  was  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  which  slopes  gradually  to  the  river,  which  is  less  than 
a  mile  from  the  fort,  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Mystic 
in  the  town  of  Stonington.  It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Pequot  dominions  and  was  maintained  by  them  as  a  defence 
against  the  Narragansetts.  It  was  in  a  very  commanding  posi- 
tion and  was  built  of  wood.  Five  or  six  hundred  Pequot  Indians 
were  in  this  fort  and  had  strengthened  it  with  palisadoes.     They 
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also  had  another  fort  about  twelve  miles  west  of  this  in  the  town 
of  Groton,  which  was  filled  with  Indians  under  a  celebrated 
chief,  Sassacus,  from  which  the  Mystic  fort  had  been  recruited 
on  the  night  before  the  attack. 

The  Dutch  had  furnished  the  Pequots  with  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion and  it  was  reported  at  that  time  that  they  were  in  actual 
possession  of  19  guns  of  considerable  calibre  and  of  all  the  am- 
munition that  was  necessary  for  their  use.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, acquired  skill  in  using  them.  They  had  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  small  hatchets,  or  tomahawks,  war  clubs  with  stone 
heads,  and  other  implements  of  Indian  warfare. 

The  Connecticut  troops  rendezvoused  at  Hartford  on  May 
10th,  1637.  Before  starting,  anight  was  spent  in  prayer  for  the 
success  of  the  expedition.  They  embarked  at  Hartford  in  "  a 
pink,  a  pinnace  and  a  shallop. "  There  were  90  whites  from  the 
plantations  and  70  Mohegan  Indians   under   Uncas;  160   in   all. 

John  Mason,  of  Windsor,  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  army, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Chaplain,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Pell,  of  Saybrook 
Fort,  Surgeon.  Mr.  Pynchon  was  the  owner  of  the  shallop, 
which  was  taken  by  force,  but  Captain  Mason  afterwards  apolo- 
gized to  him  for  taking  it  without  leave,  because  it  was  a  mili- 
tary necessity. 

Captain  John  Mason  was  one  of  those  who  came  over  in  the 
Mary  and  John  with  the  Dorchester  people.  He  emigrated  from 
Dorchester  with  those  who  went  to  Windsor.  He  had  received 
his  military  training  in  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  under  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who,  during  the  war  between  the  Parliaments 
and  Charles  I,  had  solicited  Captain  Mason  to  join  him,  but  he 
declined.  After  the  war  he  was  made  a  Major  General  and  com- 
mander of  all  the  Connecticut  forces.  He  was  afterwards  made 
deputy  governor  of  the  colony. 

On  the  way  down  the  Connecticut  River  the  vessels  grounded 
several  times,  as  the  water  in  the  river  was  low.  This  made  the 
Indians  impatient  and  they  demanded  to  be  set  on  shore,  promis- 
ing to  meet  the  party  at  Saybrook,  which  they  did,  having  met  a 
party  of  thirty  or  forty  Pequots  not  far  from  the  fort,  of  whom 
they  killed  seven.  Captain  Mason  arrived  on  Wednesday  with 
his  party  at  Saybrook,  where  they  were  weather-bound  until 
Friday.  When  he  conferred  with  Captain  Gardiner,  they  agreed 
that  some  of  the  men  who  had  been  sent  by  the  authorities  were 
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totally  unfitted  for  such  an  expedition,  and  Captain  Gardiner  at 
first  refused  to  allow  any  of  his  men  to  accompany  them,  as  he 
considered  that  the  lives  of  all  would  be  jeopardized  if  he  did. 
They  at  last  agreed  that  twenty  men  of  the  expedition  were  to  be 
returned  to  Hartford,  and  Captain  Underhill,  with  Captain 
Gardiner's  permission,  volunteered  to  go  with  Captain  Mason 
with  twenty  of  the  best  men  that  they  had  at  Saybrook. 

Captain  Gardiner,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the  fort  so 
long,  had  had  such  bitter  experience  with  the  Indians  that  he 
distrusted  the  Mohegans  and  feared  their  treachery,  and  al- 
though he  was  told  what  they  had  done  while  they  were  coming 
down  the  river,  he  was  still  incredulous  and  was  not  willing  that 
any  of  his  men  should  go  with  them  without  putting  them  to  a 
further  test.  He  called  Uncas  to  him  and  told  him  that  six 
Pequots  had  left  there  the  day  before,  he  thought  with  murder- 
ous designs,  and  if  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  expedi- 
tion he  must  bring  these  six  Pequots  back,  dead  or  alive.  Uncas 
sent  a  party  back  after  them.  They  killed  five,  whose  heads 
they  brought  with  them,  and  took  one  prisoner.  This  man  was 
a  spy  of  Sassacus  and  had  been  present  at  most  of  the  murders. 
He  had  been  at  one  time  in  the  employ  of  Captain  Gardiner  and 
had  learned  some  English.  He  defied  them,  saying  that  he  was 
a  Pequotand  they  dared  not  kill  him.  The  colonists  were  so 
enraged  at  him,  as  he  had  so  often  acted  the  traitor,  that  they 
tied  one  of  his  legs  to  a  stake,  and  fastening  a  rope  to  the 
other  one,  twenty  men  took  hold  of  it  and  literally  tore  him  to 
pieces.  The  infuriated  Indians  cut  out  pieces  of  his  body, 
roasted  them  and  ate  them  with  great  satisfaction.  Captain 
Gardiner  was  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  the  Mohegans,  and 
Uncas  and  his  band  were  allowed  to  go  with  the  party. 

While  they  were  all  at  Saybrook,  a  Dutch  vessel  came  into 
the  port  on  her  way  to  trade  with  the  Pequots.  They  were 
told  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances 
to  do  so.  They  then  promised,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  that  they 
would  secure  from  the  Pequots  the  two  girls  who  had  been  taken 
captive  at  Wethersfield  and  return  them  to  the  English.  On 
this  condition  they  were  allowed  to  go  on.  They  succeeded  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  girls  by  stratagem,  as  the  Pequots 
were  not  willing  to  surrender  them.  They  were  returned  to 
their  friends  by  the  Dutch,  which  was  a  friendly  act. 
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Captain  Mason's  orders  were  to  sail  up  the  Pequot  River 
and  attack  the  Indians  from  the  west.  The  number  of  the 
Pequots  greatly  exceeded  his  own ;  he  had  been  informed  that 
they  had  sixteen  large  guns  with  plenty  of  ammunition;  they 
kept  a  vigilant  watch  and  guard  upon  their  river,  so  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  approaching  them  from  that  direction 
unobserved;  and  they  were  fully  informed  of  what  was  going 
on  and  would  be  forewarned  of  his  coming.  Captain  Mason 
thought  it  was  best  to  make  the  attack  from  the  east  side.  His 
men  opposed  this  plan,  as  the  attack  from  the  east  would  take  a 
much  longer  time  and  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  their  families 
so  long  unprotected.  Finding  himself  entirely  alone,  Captain 
Mason  proposed  to  refer  the  decision  to  the  Chaplain,  and  re- 
quested him  to  seek  Divine  aid  during  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  Chaplain  declared  that  the  Captain's  plan  was  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  the  council  of  war  immediately  adopted  it.  It  was 
an  undoubted  breach  of  military  discipline,  but  the  plan  proved 
to  be  the  only  one  that  could  have  been  adopted  with  safety  or 
any  chance  of  success. 

The  three  small  vessels  which  composed  the  fleet  started  on 
Friday  morning  for  Narragansett.  On  Saturday  evening  they 
reached  the  point  where  they  were  to  land,  near  the  entrance  to 
Narragansett  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  known  as  Tower  Hill, 
overlooking  Point  Judith.  Narragansett  Bay  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Ninigret's  dominions  and  was  about  45  miles  from 
the  nearest  Pequot  fort.  They  did  not  disembark,  spending  the 
Sabbath  on  their  vessels.  On  Monday  a  strong  northeast  wind 
prevented  their  landing.  This  did  not  abate  until  Tuesday  at 
sunset,  when  it  became  calmer.  They  then  left  their  vessels, 
giving  their  captains  directions  to  wait  for  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pequot  River. 

By  some  means  the  Pequots  had  learned  of  the  expedition  and 
had  strengthened  their  fortifications  on  the  west  side  and  kept 
constant  guards  on  the  river,  day  and  night.  They  expected  the 
expedition  to  come  up  the  Pequot  River,  as  Captain  Mason  had 
been  directed  to  do,  and  seeing  the  vessels  pass  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  they  supposed  that  it  was  the  fear  of  their  prowess  that 
made  the  soldiers  afraid  to  land,  and  they  were  lulled  into  com- 
plete security. 

The  party  landed  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  23d,  and  marched 
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about  five  miles  inland,  where  was  the  largest  Narragansett  fort, 
which  was  also  the  residence  of  Canonicus,  the  Narragansett 
sachem,  who  was  there  with  his  under  chief,  Miantonomo. 
Captain  Mason  apologized  to  him  for  marching  through  his 
country  without  previously  giving  him  notice  and  asking  his  per- 
mission, and  declared  his  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  Pequots. 
He  recounted  all  the  wrongs  that  these  Indians  had  done  to  the 
colonists  and  told  him  how  they  had  started  on  this  expedition 
to  avenge  them.  Canonicus  received  them  kindly,  admitted  that 
they  were  right  in  coming,  "  that  he  approved  of  their  design, 
but  warned  him  that  he  thought  that  their  numbers  were  too 
small  to  deal  with  the  Pequots,  who  were  many  hundred  strong, 
crafty  warriors  of  great  power,  great  captains  and  very  skillful 
in  war,  and  were  securely  entrenched  in  two  forts."  He  showed 
them  that  he  was  very  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
but  he  gave  them  full  permission  to  cross  the  country.  The 
distance  from  there  to  the  Pequot  fort,  which  was  near  where 
the  present  town  of  Stonington  now  stands,  was  about  25  miles, 
but  the  circuitous  route  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  made  it 
nearly  45  miles. 

On  Wednesday,  Captain  Mason  started  with  60  frightened 
Mohegans  and  400  terrified  Narragansetts  and  Niantics.  After 
a  day's  march  of  18  or  20  miles,  they  reached  Niantic,  on  the 
Pequot  frontier,  where  there  was  a  Narragansett  fort.  The 
Indians  here  were  not  friendly  and  would  not  permit  the  colo- 
nists to  enter  their  fort.  The  English  placed  a  guard  around  the 
fort  in  order  that  none  of  the  Indians  might  be  able  to  come  out 
of  it  during  the  night  to  carry  the  news  of  their  coming  to  the 
Pequots.  Here  they  passed  the  night  of  Wednesday.  In  the 
meantime  a  messenger  came  from  Captain  Patrick,  who  was  at 
Providence  with  40  men,  a  part  of  the  force  that  was  to  be  sent 
by  Massachusetts.  He  asked  Captain  Mason  to  wait  until  he 
could  join  him,  but  did  not  say  when  he  would  come.  As  secrecy 
and  haste  were  so  much  more  important  than  numbers,  Captain 
Mason  determined  to  push  on  without  these  reinforcements.  In 
the  morning  a  few  of  the  Indians  in  the  fort  came  out  and 
offered  to  go  with  them.  They  all  made  the  boldest  assertions 
as  to  how  brave  they  were  and  how  gallantly  they  would  fight 
and  asserted  that  they  were  ready  to  kill  any  Pequot  on  sight. 

When  they  started  again,  about  8  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning, 
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they  had  not  far  from  500  Indians  with  them,  including  the  river 
Indians  with  whom  they  had  set  out,  but  they  were  in  constant 
fear  of  their  treachery. 

They  went  12  miles  to  the  ford  on  the  Pawcatuck  River,  where 
the  Indians  said  the  Pequots  were  accustomed  to  fish.  The  heat 
of  the  weather  was  very  great.  They  were  short  of  provisions 
and  had  only  one  pint  of  spirits  in  case  of  need  for  the  entire 
army.  They  made  a  halt  there  for  some  time  to  rest.  The 
Narragansett  Indians  showed  themselves  so  very  much  afraid 
that  many  of  them  went  back,  although  they  had  jeered  at  the 
whites,  saying  that  they  themselves  were  going  to  do  great 
things,  though  the  white  men  would  not  dare  to  look  at  a  Pequot. 

Uncas  was  asked  what  he  thought  the  Indians  would  do,  and 
he  replied  that  the  Narragansetts  would  all  leave,  but  as  for 
himself  he  would  never  do  so,  and  so  it  proved. 

Towards  night  on  Thursday  they  marched  to  a  place  five 
miles  northwest  of  Stonington  and  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
principal  Pequot  fort.  A  little  further  on  they  came  to  a  field 
where  Indian  corn  had  been  planted.  A  halt  was  made  and  a 
council  called.  Captain  Mason's  original  design  had  been  to 
assault  both  forts  at  once,  but  finding  that  the  distance  between 
them  was  so  great,  this  plan  was  abandoned  and  he  determined 
to  concentrate  his  forces  in  an  attack  on  the  larger  or  Mystic 
fort.  This  had  been  reinforced  the  night  before  by  150  Pequots 
from  the  other  fort.  The  Pequots  had  formed  a  plot  to  destroy 
all  the  English,  which  was  to  be  immediately  carried  out,  and, 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  expedition,  they  were  singing, 
dancing  and  rejoicing  and  otherwise  celebrating  the  great  victory 
they  were  about  to  gain  over  their  enemies.  They  had  seen  the 
vessels  approaching  the  Pequot  River,  but  as  the  party  did  not 
land  and  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  vessels,  they  supposed  they 
had  turned  back  because  they  were  afraid  to  meet  them.  Hence, 
their  rejoicing  over  what  they  considered  a  victory  already 
gained.  They  designed  to  start  on  this  expedition  and  to  ac- 
complish the  destruction  of  the  English  the  next  day,  but  they 
all  perished  together. 

On  finding  themselves  so  near  the  fort,  the  Niantics  and 
Narragansetts  became  "possessed  with  great  fear."  Of  the  500 
Indians  who  set  out  on  the  march  in  the  morning,  fully  half  had 
fled,  and  the  rest  would  have  followed  if  Captain  Underhill  had 
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not  upbraided  them  with  their  cowardice  and  promised  that 
they  should  not  come  within  shot  of  the  fort,  but  only  surround 
it  at  a  distance  and  see  whether  the  English  would  fight.  Of 
the  90  soldiers  drafted  for  the  expedition,  there  were  only  77 
available  for  the  battle,  as  the  others  were  needed  for  guarding 
the  vessels  and  supplies. 

Coming  to  a  little  swamp  between  two  hills,  the  colonists 
pitched  their  camp  for  the  night.  The  soldiers  were  very  weary 
and  travel-worn.  As  they  were  so  near  the  fort,  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  very  quiet.  It  was  evident  that  no  alarm  had 
been  given,  for  the  sentinels  could  hear  the  noisy  reveling  of  the 
Pequots  within  their  palisado,  which  was  kept  up  until  after 
midnight.  On  account  of  the  fatigue  of  Mason's  men,  they  slept 
very  soundly.  The  night  was  unusually  clear,  and  when  he 
roused  himself  and  them  it  was  so  light  that  Captain  Mason 
feared  that  he  might  be  too  late  to  surprise  the  fort,  but  he  still 
found  time  to  call  his  men  to  prayer  and  spend  some  time 
about  it.  They  started  about  two  hours  before  daybreak,  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  towards  the  fort,  which  was  about  two  miles 
distant.  Captain  John  Mason  with  a  part  of  his  men  approached 
it  from  the  northeast  side,  and  Captain  Underhill  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  force  from  the  southwest. 

The  Mystic  fort  was  made  up  of  two  semicircles  of  the  same 
diameter,  whose  centres  were  removed  about  four  feet  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  whose  ends  passed  each  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  two  openings,  making  a  passage-way  of  about  four 
feet  wide  and  four  or  five  feet  long  on  the  opposite  sides  of  it. 
It  enclosed  a  little  more  than  two  acres  of  ground.  The  palisade 
was  made  by  driving  large  trees  three  feet  into  the  ground,  the 
trunks  set  so  close  that  no  one  could  pass  between  them.  These 
were  set  to  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  Behind  them  smaller 
trees  were  placed,  which  were  securely  fastened  together  and 
banked  with  earth.  Loopholes  were  left  in  the  wood,  so  that 
the  Indians  could  shoot  their  arrows  from  the  inside  with  com- 
paratively little  danger  of  receiving  harm  from  the  outside. 
The  wigwams,  of  which  there  were  about  70,  were  arranged  in 
streets,  which  were  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  diameter  of  both 
half  circles.  They  were  covered  with  a  very  combustible  mat- 
ting. It  was  impossible  to  enter  except  by  the  two  openings, 
and  for  greater  defence  these  openings  were  filled  with  branches 
of  trees. 
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The  attacking  party  found  the  Pequots  entirely  unprepared. 
It  was  intended  to  attack  both  entrances  at  once,  Captain  Mason 
going  to  the  northeast  side,  and  as  he  was  within  a  rod  of  it,  a 
dog  barked,  which  caused  the  Indians  to  cry  out.  Surrounding 
the  fort,  the  soldiers  fired  several  volleys  through  the  openings 
in  the  palisade.  Coming  at  that  hour  and  so  unexpectedly  and 
from  a  direction  they  had  not  anticipated,  the  Indians,  who  had 
been  excessively  fatigued  by  the  orgies  of  the  night  before, 
awaking  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  were  so  terrified  that  they  lost 
both  courage  and  wisdom  and  at  first  could  only  utter  doleful 
cries.  The  southwest  entrance  was  blocked  with  trees  and 
branches,  so  as  to  form  a  rude  abattis.  The  tops  of  the  trees 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches  were  turned  outwards,  and  the 
trunks  and  ends  buried  with  rocks  and  earth.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion had  been  defended  from  the  inside,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  efficient  barrier.  The  trees  were,  however,  pulled  out,  so 
that  the  colonists  had  an  unobstructed  entrance  into  the  fort. 

At  first  it  had  been  intended  to  destroy  the  savages  by  the 
sword  and  save  the  plunder.  But  the  palisado  was  so  crowded 
with  wigwams  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fight  or  even  to 
find  room  to  grapple  with  the  Indians,  so  Captain  Mason  deter- 
mined to  burn  it.  Going  into  one  of  the  wigwams,  he  brought 
out  a  firebrand  and  placed  it  on  one  of  the  mats  with  which  the 
wigwams  were  covered,  and  ordered  one  of  the  soldiers  to  throw 
gunpowder  upon  it.  Captain  Underhill,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fort,  followed  his  example.  This  was  done  so  suddenly  and  the 
fire  communicated  itself  so  quickly  to  the  other  wigwams,  on 
account  of  a  wind  favorable  to  it,  that  in  a  few  moments  the 
whole  palisado  was  burning.  When  the  fort  had  been  fired, 
orders  were  given  that  it  should  be  surrounded.  Only  one  Eng- 
lishman had  been  so  wounded  that  he  could  not  move  out  of  the 
fort  without  help,  but  he  was  happily  rescued. 

Until  the  fire,  the  Pequots  fought  desperately  and  did  con- 
siderable execution  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  wounding 
several  of  the  soldiers;  but  as  soon  as  the  wigwams  commenced 
to  burn  and  the  smoke  became  blinding  and  the  fire  hot,  they 
were  seized  with  a  great  terror  and  were  so  confused  that  many 
of  them  even  ran  into  the  flames  and  were  burned  to  death,  suf- 
fering the  dreadful  torture  they  were  so  fond  of  inflicting  on  the 
colonists.     Some   of   them    climbed  to  the   top  of  the   palisado, 
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others  shot  wildly  and  without  aim  with  their  arrows,  and  about 
forty  came  out  and  were  killed.  Some  of  them  fought  with 
great  courage  to  the  end.  Their  bravery  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  colonists,  who  said,  <c  Mercy  they  did  deserve  for  their 
valor,"  but  none  was  given  them,  for  the  colonists  believed  that 
they  had  sufficient  light  from  the  Word  of  God  for  their  pro- 
ceedings in  this  matter.  The  fire  was  so  hot  that  it  burned  the 
bow-strings  of  the  Indians  and  left  them  defenceless.  In  their 
helpless  condition,  pity  might  have  prevented  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  agonies  which  they  had 
caused  some  of  the  colonists  to  suffer,  the  tortures  which  they 
had  inflicted  and  the  danger  to  which  helpless  women  and 
children  were  exposed  by  their  atrocities,  hardened  the  hearts 
of  the  English;  nor  is  it  at  all  sure,  if  pity  had  been  shown,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  abused  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  colo- 
nists. A  few  of  the  Pequots  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  most  of 
these  were  caught  and  tomahawked  by  the  Narragansetts,  who, 
although  they  were  afraid  to  take  the  risks  of  the  fight,  were 
eager  to  slay  the  fugitives.  Seven  only  were  taken  captive  and 
perhaps  a  like  number  escaped.  The  colonists  lost  two  killed, 
one  of  whom  was  probably  accidentally  shot  by  one  of  their  own 
men,  and  twenty  wounded,  all  of  whom,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, subsequently  recovered.  The  Narragansetts  reported 
that  700  Pequots  had  been  slain  and  13  sachems,  but  that  there 
still  remained  13  other  sachems.  Mason's  estimate  of  the  slain 
was  "more  than  600."  The  whole  work  was  done  in  about  an 
hour,  before  the  sun  was  high.  In  less  than  twelve  hours  after 
their  songs  of  rejoicing  and  their  boastful  assertions  that  they 
would  destroy  the  English,  the  end  of  the  Pequot  nation  came. 

Though  victorious,  Captain  Mason  found  himself  after  the 
fight  in  a  critical  condition.  His  supply  of  food  and  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  gone,  and  after  the  battle  many  of  the  men 
fainted  by  reason  of  the  heat  and  from  hunger  and  exhaustion. 
The  Surgeon  of  the  expedition  had  remained  with  the  fleet  at 
Narragansett.  He  was  sorely  needed,  and  the  wounded  soldiers 
suffered  much  on  account  of  his  absence.  They  were  in  an 
enemy's  country,  who  far  exceeded  them  in  number.  All  the 
Indian  allies,  except  Uncas  and  his  band,  seemed  to  have  deserted 
them.  The  ships  which  contained  their  supplies  were  supposed 
to  be  at  a  great  distance  and  it  was  uncertain  when  they  would 
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come.  Four  or  five  of  the  soldiers  were  so  wounded  that  they 
had  to  be  carried,  and  all  the  men  were  so  exhausted  that  it  took 
four  of  them  to  carry  each  one.  Hiring  his  Indian  allies  to 
carry  the  wounded,  who  with  their  bearers  amounted  to  half  the 
force  under  his  command,  Captain  Mason  started  for  Pequot 
Harbor,  where  he  had  arranged  to  meet  the  fleet. 

They  were  barely  on  their  way,  when  a  band  of  200  or  300 
Pequots  appeared,  who  had  come  from  the  smaller  fort,  which 
was  commanded  by  Sassacus.  When  they  saw  what  had  been 
done  at  Mystic,  they  stamped  and  tore  their  hair  and  were  in  a 
great  rage.  They  rushed  down  the  hill  upon  the  troops  in  full 
force,  as  if  to  attack  them,  but  when  they  came  within  shot  they 
faced  about  as  the  troops  fired  upon  them  and  some  of  their 
number  fell.  After  several  such  attacks  they  drew  back,  and 
the  colonists  rested  for  a  little  beside  the  brook  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  When  they  started  again  for  the  harbor,  the  Pequots  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear,  hiding  behind  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  con- 
tinued shooting  their  arrows,  but  did  little  harm.  A  few  of  them 
were  killed,  but  the  soldiers  could  not  do  much  for  want  of  am- 
munition. The  Indian  allies,  who  in  mortal  terror  had  refused 
to  advance,  were  ready  enough  to  retreat,  but  found  sufficient 
courage  to  decapitate  those  of  the  Pequots  who  were  shot  by 
the  English. 

The  colonists  marched  to  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the  harbor 
with  their  colors  flying  and  their  drums  beating.  From  the  top 
of  this  hill,  which  overlooked  the  harbor,  they  saw  the  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  which  they  had  left  at  Narragansett.  The  Pe- 
quots discovered  the  fleet  at  the  same  time,  and  abandoned  the 
pursuit. 

Orders  had  been  left  with  the  vessels  to  sail  from  Narragansett 
Bay  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  day  the  fort  was  attacked,  so 
that  they  should  meet  the  expedition  in  the  morning.  Great 
anxiety  had  been  felt  for  fear  they  might  not  arrive,  as  the  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  had  been  left  in  the  boats.  The  wind 
at  first  had  been  so  unfavorable  that  they  could  not  sail.  A 
sudden  and  favorable  change  in  the  wind  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  start,  and  while  the  colonists  were  consulting  as  to  the 
best  course  to  be  taken,  to  their  great  joy  and  surprise  the  ves- 
sels came  into  the  harbor.  They  had  hardly  reached  their  an- 
chorage  before   there   was   another  unfavorable   change  in  the 
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wind,  which  lasted  a  long  time.  Had  it  occurred  before  they 
could  reach  the  harbor,  the  soldiers  would  have  been  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians,  for  it  was  nearly  dark  and  they  were 
faint  from  want  of  food,  and  they  had  exhausted  their  ammu- 
nition in  holding  the  Pequots  at  bay. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  shore,  they  found  Captain  Patrick 
and  his  forty  men  from  Massachusetts.  He  was  much  offended 
that  he  had  not  been  waited  for,  as  well  as  mortified  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Captain  Mason,  because  he  could  not  claim  any  share  in 
the  victory.  He  could  not  at  first  be  induced  to  land  his  men, 
so  that  the  wounded  could  be  carried  on  board,  although  he  had 
one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Connecticut  people.  It  was 
finally  arranged  that  the  wounded  men  should  be  taken  by  one 
of  the  vessels  to  Saybrook,  five  leagues  distant,  and  that  the 
vessel  should  then  return  to  convey  the  Narragansett  Indians  to 
their  territory  by  sea  under  the  care  of  Captain  Patrick.  Cap- 
tain Underhill  took  command  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
wounded  and  set  sail  for  Saybrook.  Before  he  was  fairly  out 
of  sight,  however,  Captain  Patrick  declined  to  keep  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  and  said  he  must  remain  where  he  was  to  await 
the  Massachusetts  troops,  who  were  to  rendezvous  at  Pequot 
Harbor.  The  soldiers  therefore  went  ashore  and  started  on  the 
march  to  Saybrook  with  their  Indian  allies.  As  soon  as  they  had 
disembarked,  Captain  Patrick,  to  the  disgust  of  the  colonists, 
came  on  shore  and  insisted  upon  accompanying  them,  although 
they  had  repeatedly  told  him  he  was  not  welcome. 

About  midway  between  that  place  and  Saybrook,  they  came 
upon  the  Niantic  Indians,  who  belonged  to  the  Pequots,  and 
who  fled  to  a  swamp.  They  were  pursued  for  a  little  while,  as 
long  as  they  kept  together,  but  when  they  scattered  for  refuge, 
the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  as  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
the  party  hastened  toward  Saybrook,  arriving  at  the  Connec- 
ticut River  about  sunset  on  Saturday.  They  came  only  to  the 
river  side  and  were  obliged  to  stay  there  over  night,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  Narragansetts.  They  did 
not  reach  Saybrook  until  the  next  day,  where  they  were  "nobly 
entertained  by  Lieutenant  Gardiner  with  many  great  guns/' 

The  remnant  of  the  Pequot  Indians,  on  returning  to  their 
fort,  held  a  council.  Sassacus  wished  to  collect  his  warriors 
and  pursue  the  English,  but  they  denounced  him  as  the  cause  of 
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all  their  misfortunes,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
for  his  life  from  his  own  tribe.  Many  of  the  warriors  were 
eager  for  revenge  on  the  Narragansetts,  but  they  were  so  re- 
duced in  numbers  that  they  soon  saw  how  powerless  they  were 
to  resist  their  enemies,  and  breaking  into  scattered  bands,  they 
fled  across  the  country  to  the  west  or  hid  themselves  in  the 
swamps  and  forests.  The  main  body,  encumbered  with  the 
women  and  children,  moved  very  slowly,  following  the  line  of 
the  shore,  having  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  shellfish  for 
their  food.  Another  division  went  further  back  into  the  country. 
Their  movements  were  closely  watched  by  Mohegan  and  Narra- 
gansett  scouts. 

About  a  month  after  the  battle  at  Mystic  fort,  Captain 
Stoughton,  with  several  vessels  and  120  men  from  Massachusetts, 
arrived  at  Pequot  Harbor  and  was  joined  by  Captain  Patrick. 
The  Connecticut  colony,  being  informed  of  their  arrival,  sent 
Captain  Mason  with  forty  men  to  meet  them.  They  held  a  con- 
sultation in  Pequot  Harbor  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue. 

From  the  Mohegans  it  was  learned  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able party  of  Pequots  some  twelve  miles  up  the  river.  These 
were  captured  without  difficulty,  104  being  taken.  24  of  them 
were  warriors,  of  whom  22  were  executed  at  once.  Two  were 
spared  on  condition  that  they  should  guide  the  colonists  to  the 
place  where  Sassacus  was  hiding.  As  they  were  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  this,  they  were  also  executed.  33  of  the  80 
women  and  children  were  given  to  the  Indian  allies  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  Boston  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Not  far  from  New  Haven,  one  of  the  Mohegans  captured  a 
Pequot  sachem  and  beheaded  him  and  put  his  head  on  a  pole  on 
the  shore,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  been  called  Sachem's  Head. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  determined  to  follow  the  main 
body  of  the  Pequots,  who  had  fled  across  the  country  toward 
Manhattan,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Mohawks 
on  the  Hudson. 

In  about  three  days  the  troops  arrived  at  New  Haven  Harbor, 
where  they  learned  from  a  Pequot  captive  that  the  main  body 
of  the  fugitives  were  a  short  distance  further  to  the  west.  He 
agreed  to  guide  them  to  the  place  on  condition  that  his  life  should 
be  spared  and  that  of  his  two  kinsmen.  He  led  them  to  a  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Fairfield,  where  the  Pequots  had 
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imposed  themselves  upon  a  local  tribe  and  were  living  with  them 
in  their  villages.  When  the  troops  came  upon  them  they  fled  from 
the  village  and  crowded  into  a  swamp  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence and  divided  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  into  two  unequal 
portions.  There  were  about  80  Pequot  warriors  and  200  others, 
with  women  and  children.  They  were  surrounded  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  the  smaller  part  of  the  swamp.  It  was  such  a 
quagmire  and  so  thick  with  bushes  that  it  was  almost  inacces- 
sible. There  was  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  attack 
should  be  made.  Some  wished  to  cut  the  bushes  down,  others 
to  palisado  the  swamp,  and  many  other  plans  were  proposed. 
The  Indians  were  said  to  have  obtained  guns  and  ammunition 
from  the  Dutch,  which  made  them  more  formidable,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  parley  with  them.  A  colonist  who  understood 
the  Indian  language  was  sent  into  the  swamp  to  treat  with  them. 
They  were  told  that  their  lives  would  be  spared  if  they  would 
give  up  the  murderers  who  were  known  to  be  among  them. 
The  sachem  of  the  local  tribe  came  out  with  200  old  men,  women 
and  children,  many  of  whom  brought  a  small  present  and  laid  it 
down  before  the  colonists.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish without  reserve.  Their  sachem  offered,  if  their  lives  were 
spared,  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his  property  which  he  said  was 
nothing  but  the  bearskin  coat  which  he  had  on  his  back.  The 
colonists  agreed  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  except  those  who  had 
murdered  Englismen,  and  the  interpreter  was  commissioned  to 
tell  the  Indians  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  surrender  and 
give  up  the  murderers,  which  they  refused  to  do,  saying  that  as 
they  had  lived  together  they  would  die  together.  They  attacked 
the  messenger  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he  was  rescued 
with  great  difficulty  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

There  were  now  70  or  80  Indians  in  the  swamp  and  among 
them  twelve  guilty  of  English  blood.  The  troops  surrounded 
the  swamp  and  fired  at  the  Indians,  who  returned  their  fire.  As 
night  came  on  and  they  could  not  fight  to  any  purpose,  the 
swamp  was  closely  watched  and,  as  the  colonists  thought,  se- 
curely guarded.  About  an  hour  before  daybreak,  60  or  70  of 
the  Indians  attempted  to  break  through  the  lines  and  were 
several  times  beaten  back.  In  the  morning  it  grew  very  dark  on 
account  of  a  fog,  which  became  so  very  dense  that  the  Indians 
broke   through  Captain  Patrick's  lines  on  the  further  side  of  the 
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swamp  and    escaped.     When  the   swamp   was   searched,   some 
wounded,  but  very  few  dead,  Indians  were  found. 

Of  those  who  had  been  taken  captive,  180  women  and  children 
were  divided  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  be  used 
as  servants,  but  very  few  of  them  remained  any  length  of  time 
with  their  captors.  Fifteen  boys  were  sent  to  Bermuda  to  be 
sold  as  slaves.  Among  the  women  taken  captive  was  the  wife 
of  Mononotto  and  two  of  her  children  with  her,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  supposed  that  Mononotto  commanded  the  Indians 
in  the  swamp.  The  wife  of  Mononotto  had  befriended  the  girls 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Pequots  at  Wethersfield,  and 
she  was  kindly  treated  by  the  colonists. 

Sassacus  and  twenty  of  his  warriors,  supposed  to  comprise  the 
party  who  fled  across  the  country  further  inland,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Mohawks,  but  the  Mohawks  put  them  to  death  and 
sent  their  scalps  as  a  peace  offering  to  Boston,  where  they  were 
displayed  as  trophies,  Roger  Williams  being  the  only  one  who 
protested  against  the  barbarous  exhibition. 

Captain  Mason  and  Captain  Patrick  commanded  the  troops 
in  the  fight  at  Fairfield  swamp,  which  took  place  in  June,  1637. 
A  party  of  the  Massachusetts  men  under  Captain  Stoughton  re- 
mained in  the  Pequot  country  until  about  the  last  of  August, 
destroying  the  Indian  crops  and  preventing  the  fugitives  from 
returning  to  their  former  homes.  About  August  20th  they  set 
sail  for  Boston,  landing  at  Block  Island,  where  they  burned  the 
wigwams  and  destroyed  the  crops  with  useless  cruelty.  On  the 
26th  they  arrived  at  Boston  and  were  feasted  with  great  rejoic- 
ing, although  they  had  taken  but  a  small  part  in  the  war. 

After  their  defeat  at  Fairfield,  the  Pequots  who  remained  alive 
were  scattered  over  the  country.  None  of  the  other  tribes  dared 
to  receive  them  under  any  conditions,  and  they  became  so 
demoralized  that  they  would  allow  one  man  to  capture  a  party 
of  several  of  them.  A  price  was  set  upon  their  heads,  which 
were  for  some  time  brought  in  almost  daily  to  Hartford,  Wind- 
sor and  Wethersfield.  Underhill  estimates  that  1500  were  killed 
in  the  course  of  two  months. 

In  1638  they  offered  through  one  of  their  chiefs  to  become 
vassals  of  the  English  if  their  lives  were  spared.  The  colonists 
agreed  to  this,  and  Uncas  and  Miantonomo  were  sent  for  and 
met  them  at   Hartford  on  the  21st  of  September,    1638.     The 
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DISTINCTIVE    TRAITS   OF   A 
DUTCHMAN 

By  Col   John  W.  Vrooman 

This  month  has  the  honor  of  celebrating  the  birthdays  of  two 
persons,  to  whom  doubtless  more  than  to  any  others  we  owe  our 
country's  freedom.  The  one  established  it ;  the  other  preserved 
it.  With  the  sacrifice  of  a  Valley  Forge,  and  the  success  of  a 
Yorktown,  the  great  heart  of  this  Republic  needs  no  inspiring 
sentiment,  or  block  of  marble,  to  enshrine  as  immortal  the  name 
of  George  Washington  !  With  our  Government  preserved,  our 
country  united,  man  liberated,  and  God  honored,  this  imperial 
nation  needs  no  eulogy  of  statesmen,  or  name  carved  in 
stone,  to  proclaim  its  undying  gratitude  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
(Applause.) 

The  tribute  Lincoln  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  Washington, 
in  a  public  address,  may  well  be  pronounced  upon  himself.  He 
said  :  "  It  is  equally  impossible  to  add  to  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington.  Let  none  attempt  it. 
Pronounce  that  name  in  solemn  awe,  and  leave  it  in  deathless 
splendor  to  shine  on  forever!  "     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

"God  prospers  the  good  man's  resolve  " — a  Dutch  proverb,  of 
which  my  friend,  Governor  Fitch,  is  a  living  illustration. 

He  resolved,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  and  for  reasons 
I  fear  sorrowful  to  yourselves,  to  secure  my  presence  to  read  a 
paper  before  this  Society,  and  here  I  am,  a  plain  business  man, 
possessing  no  special  qualifications  as  a  student  in  historic 
research,  such  as  many  in  your  Society  possess  in  full  measure  ; 
and  yet  I  do  possess  one  qualification  which  is  a  distinctive  trait 
of  the  Dutch  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins — a  heart  full  of  loy- 
alty to  my  country  and  full  of  love  for  my  friends. 

I  pause  a  moment  to  congratulate  the  Founders  and  Patriots 
upon  having  a  Society  to  perpetuate  its  history,  to  honor  our 


heroes  and  to  educate  the  young  to  appreciate  the  sacrifices  o 
those  who  lived  and  labored  in  other  days  to  establish  our  polit- 
ical, educational  and  religious  institutions.  Inquiry  is  some- 
times made  concerning  the  practical  purpose  of  this  and  kindred 
societies,  and  the  permanent  good  accomplished  by  them.  A 
mistaken  idea  frequently  prevails  that  they  are  too  general  in 
purpose  and  too  limited  in  usefulness  to  warrant  continued  in- 
terest of  the  member  and  permanent  value  of  the  organization. 
I  am  a  firm  believer,  however,  in  the  abiding  good  to  individual 
and  community  of  any  society  that  gratefully  remembers  the 
labors  and  sacrifices  of  our  ancestors;  that  reviews  with  pride 
the  struggles  and  successes  of  a  community  ;  that  keeps  in  ten- 
der recollection  father,  mother  and  homeland;  that  cultivates 
affectionate  feeling  for  friend  and  fireside;  that  draws  inspira- 
tion for  the  present  from  contemplation  of  what  has  made  a 
glorious  past.     (Applause.) 

The  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America  was  born  to  further  such  purposes,  and 
lives  to  cultivate  such  principles.  Believing  in  them  myself,  I 
offer  this  contribution  to  the  broad  and  unselfish  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged. 

The  motto,  "Oranje  Boven" — "  Up  with  Orange  " — liberally 
translated,  means  that  it  is  a  distinctive  trait  of  a  Dutchman  to 
try  to  be  on  top.  The  orange  colors  stand  for  courage  and 
friendship.  Wearing  them  has  ever  been  proof  of  loyalty  and 
integrity,  of  unity  and  power. 

In  1623  a  Dutch  ship  brought  thirty  Dutch  families  to  Man- 
hattan Island,  where  they  found  a  new  home  and  founded  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  At  the  same  time  eighteen  Dutch 
families  from  the  same  ship  found  a  new  home  and  founded 
Fort  Orange,  now  Albany.  Following  this,  other  Dutch  settle- 
ments along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  were  begun  in  the 
old  Holland  way.  There  were  common  lands  where  the  cattle 
were  put  out  daily  to  pasture,  and  a  common  point  of  assembling 
for  defense,  as  illustrated  along  the  upper  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys.  This  is  brought  to  notice  from  the  fact  that  almost 
every  farm  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  had  a  narrow  frontage  on  the 
river,  extending  some  distance  back  on  the  hillside,  thereby 
affording  the  early  settlers  opportunity  for  locating  their  houses 
near  each  other  on  the  flats,  for  mutual  protection.     Referring 


to  common  lands,  we  mention  that  in  Albany  in  olden  time  the 
Dutch  settler  owned  his  home  and  took  pride  in  the  garden  and 
the  little  green  surrounding  his  house.  The  family  also  owned 
a  cow,  which  was  fed  in  a  common  pasture  at  the  far  end  of  the 
town.  In  the  evening  the  cows  returned  by  a  path  known  to 
each  one,  and  it  is  stated  that  these  cow- paths  afterward  formed 
the  streets  in  the  city  of  Albany,  famous  for  the  regular  irregu- 
larity in  which  they  are  laid  out. 

The  Dutch  names  of  New  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange 
should  never  have  been  changed  to  English  New  York  and 
Albany.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  praise  the  Dutch  at  the 
expense  of  the  English,  but  I  am  bound  to  state  as  a  matter  of 
history  that  it  was  an  English  ard  not  a  Dutch  Governor  of 
the  Colony  of  New  York  who  became  so  unruly  at  its  Capitol 
that  the  Assembly  granted  him  a  salary  for  only  a  limited  space 
of  time,  without  promise  of  renewal,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
hold  a  club  over  him  for  political  purposes.  It  was  one  of  these 
English  Governors  who  said,  regarding  the  colony  and  the 
people:  "This  is  the  finest  air  to  live  upon  in  the  universe,  and 
if  our  trees  and  birds  could  speak,  and  our  Assemblymen  be 
silent,  the  finest  conversation  also."  He  further  said:  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  country  the  Sachems  are  the  poorest  of 
the  people."    (Laughter.) 

The  early  Dutch  settlers  of  this  country  came,  bringing  the 
orange  colors  in  one  hand,  the  Bible  in  the  other,  representing 
their  characteristics  of  pluck  and  prayer,  and  these  traits  are  re- 
flected in  the  New  York  Dutch  of  to-day.  Some  of  these  set- 
tlers had  requested  authority  from  England  to  plant  a  colony  in 
Virginia,  but  the  King  refused,  as  they  asked  him  to  couple  with 
the  Charter  a  clause  guaranteeing  religious  liberty.  Knowing 
that  in  a  Dutch  Colony  their  rights  would  be  protected  in  that 
regard,  they  concluded  negotiations  with  Holland  with  the 
result  that  they  settled  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  Fort  Orange  and 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  as  well  as  other  places.  Let  it  be  noted, 
in  passing,  that  the  Dutch  did  not  obtain  their  lands  here  by 
conquest,  but  by  purchase  from  the  Indians.  It  was  an  Albany 
Dutchman  whose  influence  commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  Five,  afterwards  the  Six  Nations,  to  such  a  marked 
degree  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  Albany  was  protected 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Mohawks  that  was  never  broken,  and  when 
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attempt  was  made  to  win  the  Indians  from  the  Dutchman  it 
failed,  because  he  always  "dealt  fairly  with  them."  Someone 
has  well  said  that  there  is  no  more  glorious  page  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  no  grander  exhibition  of  the  quality  of  our  Dutch 
ancestors,  than  was  manifested  by  the  influence  of  the  sturdy 
Dutch  people  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk.  When 
they  came  to  this  colony  they  honorably  secured  land  from  the 
Indians,  and  in  this  way  Van  Corlear  pushed  out  from  Albany 
and  founded  Schenectady.  With  other  Dutchmen  they  main- 
tained their  rights  throughout  the  Mohawk  Valley  by  treating 
the  Indians  justly,  and  in  appreciation  of  this  the  Indians  for  a 
long  time  called  the  Governor  of  New  York  by  the  general  name 
of  "  Corlear,"  and  many  of  their  descendants  living  in  Canada 
still  call  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England  by  the  name  of 
Corlear. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  history  is  the  influence  for 
good  that  for  centuries  Holland  sent  forth  throughout  the 
world.  If  you  study  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  foremost 
men  who  came  to  this  country  in  its  earliest  days  you  will  find 
that  somehow,  some  way,  somewhere,  they  received  a  Dutch 
training.  For  example,  the  name  of  William  Penn  will  go  down 
through  the  ages  as  one  of  our  best  and  broadest  of  men.  His 
Dutch  mother  made  this  possible. 

In  the  town  halls  in  Dutch  cities  liberty  bells  were  hung,  and 
from  the  "  Liberty  Bell,"  placed  in  Philadelphia  by  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchmen,  on  July  4th,  1776,  freedom  was  proclaimed 
"throughout  all  the  land  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 
(Applause.) 

In  those  early  days  many  Palatines  went  to  Rotterdam  and 
other  places  in  Holland  to  find  refuge  and  a  home,  and  from 
thence  a  large  number  came  to  this  country,  bringing  Holland 
influences.  These  Palatine  Dutchmen  gave  us  some  of  our 
bravest  men  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  notably  the 
hero  of  Oriskany,  Nicholas  Herkimer,  and  it  is  with  reverent 
gratitude  for  such  a  forefather  that  I  remember  I  may  claim 
kinship  in  the  "  Founders  and  Patriots,"  because  the  blood  of  a 
Herkimer  flows  through  my  veins. 

The  Battle  of  Oriskany  was,  perhaps,  the  bloodiest  of  the 
Revolution.  General  Washington  in  a  message  stated  that 
"  Herkimer   first   reversed   the  gloomy  scene   of   the  Northern 


Campaign."  It  was  Herkimer  who  prevented  the  junction  of 
the  columns  commanded  by  Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger  which,  if  it 
had  been  successful,  would  have  resulted  in  the  devastation  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  doubtless  the  overthrow  for  a 
long  time  of  the  cause  of  American  Independence.  In  no  battle 
of  the  Revolution  was  success  of  the  Continental  troops  more 
necessary  than  at  Oriskany.  If  there  had  been  no  Oriskany, 
with  its  matchless  heroism,  there  would  have  been  no  Saratoga, 
no  Trenton,  no  Yorktown.  (Applause.)  At  Oriskany  five  British 
standards  were  captured,  and  upon  returning  to  Fort  Stanwix 
they  were  hoisted,  and  above  them  an  uncouth  flag  intended  to 
represent  the  American  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  rude  banner, 
hastily  extemporized  out  of  a  white  shirt,  an  old  blue  coat  and 
some  strips  of  red  flannel,  was  the  first  American  flag  with  stars 
and  stripes  ever  hoisted  in  victory.  It  was  flung  to  the  breeze  on 
the  memorable  day  of  Oriskany,  August  6, 1777.  The  flag  with  the 
stars  and  stripes  was  adopted  by  Congress  June  14,  1777,  and 
this  information  was  received  by  Herkimer's  heroes  only  a  few 
days  before  the  memorable  engagement. 

If  I  had  the  time  and  you  had  the  patience,  mention  could  be 
readily  made  of  a  number  of  our  old  Dutch  families  whose  good 
influences  have  helped  to  make  this  part  of  the  country  dis- 
tinguished for  many  of  its  grand  characteristics.  I  do,  however, 
want  to  note  that  one  of  the  first  of  the  Livingston  family  went 
from  England  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  obtained  his  education. 
He  later  came  to  this  country,  settled  in  Albany,  and  married  a 
sister  of  Peter  Schuyler,  a  Dutchman.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Dominie  Van  Rensselaer,  a  Dutchman  of  high  repute.  The  first 
Mayor  of  New  York,  Van  Courtlandt,  a  Dutchman,  also  married 
a  Schuyler. 

The  brief  time  at  my  disposal  this  evening  will  permit  only  a 
hasty  sketch  of  a  few  Dutch  traits  which  have  largely  contribu- 
ted to  give  us  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  instill  a 
love  of  liberty  in  our  citizens,  to  preserve  their  homes,  to  upbuild 
their  schools  and  establish  their  religion.    (Applause.) 

Some  illustrations  may  serve  to  present  distinctive  Dutch 
traits  inherited  from  our  ancestors. 

Love  of  liberty.  Our  forefathers  who  came  from  Holland 
brought  with  them  two  things  of  supreme  importance,  their  free- 
dom and  their  religion,  and  these   beneficent   influences   have 
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done  much  to  make  every  citizen  of  this  Republic  a  sovereign 
As  an  evidence  of  their  love  of  liberty,  recall  the  long  and  bloody 
war  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  challenge  that  went  forth  from 
the  brave  Hollanders  in  the  midst  of  their  suffering.  They  were 
then,  as  now,  true  to  themselves  and  their  country.  Listen  to 
their  words  of  defiance  to  the  Spaniards — they  will  go  down  the 
ages — "  As  long  as  there  is  a  living  man  left  in  the  country  we 
will  contend  for  our  liberty  and  our  religion."  (Applause.)  When 
they  formed  the  heroic  resolution  to  break  down  the  dykes  to 
destroy  the  enemy,  which  would  destroy  their  homes  also,  and  a 
protest  was  made,  the  reply  quickly  came  :  "  Better  a  drowned 
land  than  a  lost  land."     (Applause.) 

We  proudly  speak  of  our  naval  heroes  —  Dewey  at  Manila 
(applause),  Sampson  and  Schley  at  Santiago  (applause) — but 
consider  the  courage  of  Dutch  Admiral  Peter  Heyn,  who,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago  in  a  great  naval  battle  with 
the  Spaniards,  destroyed  twenty-six  of  their  warships,  and  in  a 
later  engagement  captured  the  balance  of  the  Spanish  fleet  of 
nineteen  vessels,  with  millions  of  dollars  of  treasure.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  descendants  of  such  liberty-loving,  God-fearing  men 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  They 
possessed  the  Dutch  traits  of  pluck,  not  luck  ;  of  action,  not  acci- 
dent;  they  labored  to  create,  rather  than  to  criticise.  Do  you 
wonder  that  such  devotion  and  bravery  gave  birth  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  valleys  of  New  York  to  homes,  school  houses  and 
churches  ? 

May  we  of  the  present  preserve  and  perfect  these  institutions 
bequeathed  us  by  our  loyal  ancestors  because  they  stand  for 
liberty,  the  bulwark  of  our  national  life  ;  for  love  of  humanity, 
which  educates  us  to  better  fellowship  and  closer  friendship  ;  for 
the  old-fashioned  religion  of  our  fathers,  represented  by  the  old- 
fashioned  family  Bible.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Governor,  we  recall  with  pride  that  it  was  the  distinctive 
trait  of  love  of  liberty  that  caused  the  Dutchmen  across  the  sea 
to  give  the  first  foreign  salute  to  the  flag  of  the  new  Nation — the 
first  foreign  greeting  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  America  (ap- 
plause)— and  for  this  mark  of  their  sympathy  with  a  liberty-loving 
people  the  British  Government  declared  war  against  Holland. 
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In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  inspection 
fac-similes  of  three  medals,  the  originals  of  which  were  furnished 
by  the  Netherlands  Government  through  our  American  Minister 
at  The  Hague  for  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York  City.  The 
first  medal  of  the  series  was  designed  to  commemorate  the  recog- 
nition of  American  Independence  by  the  Province  of  Friesland 
on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1782.  The  second  medal  was  struck 
off  by  order  of  the  States-General  in  commemoration  of  its  recog- 
tion  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  third  medal 
was  made  to  commemorate  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  7th  day  of  October,  1782. 

Our  fathers  from  the  aforetime  fought  for  their  country  with 
untiring  energy,  protected  their  homes  with  unceasing  fidelity, 
and  worshipped  God  with  simplicity  and  sincerity,  and  it  is  a 
distinctive  trait  of  their  sons  of  to-day,  under  the  folds  of  Old 
Glory,  to  try  to  do  even  the  same. 

We  are  glad  that  this  Society,  and  all  kindred  societies,  abide 
by  the  teachings  of  those  Dutchmen  across  the  sea,  that  our  flag 
meant  something  to  them  when  they  gave  it  a  first  salute,  and 
to  us  of  to-day  it  means  vastly  more. 

Yes,  Old  Glory  did  mean  something,  not  only  to  this  country 
but  to  the  whole  world,  when  it  was  blown  up  from  the  Battle- 
ship "Maine,"  for,  thank  God,  it  came  down  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  star!     (Applause.) 

While  that  explosion  brought  to  the  attempted  destroyer  the 
loss  of  her  Colonies,  it  brought  to  us,  through  smoke  and  death, 
a  North  and  South  cemented  forever.  (Applause.)  That  startling 
event  made  new  heroes  and  new  history ;  it  filled  the  heart  of 
every  schoolboy  with  greater  pride  of  country  and  purer  patriot- 
ism ;  it  brought  larger  liberty  to  Cuba ;  it  brought  better  Gov- 
ernment to  Porto  Rico;  it  brought  new  light  and  will  bring 
better  civilization  to  the  Philippines,  and,  in  God's  good  time,  it 
will  bring  to  other  lands  brighter  prospects,  grander  opportuni- 
ties, broader  civilization.    (Applause.) 

Another  illustration, — love  of  home.  Not  only  the  Dutch 
people  of  other  days,  but  the  American  people  of  to-day  believe 
in  preservation  of  the  home  in  all  its  happiness  and  purity.  To 
perpetuate  such  a  home  we  must  chiefly  depend  upon  woman's 
tact,   woman's  sacrifice,  woman's   love.     A  good   home  is   the 
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world's  hope,  and  to  preserve  and  beautify  and  dignify  a  Chris- 
tian home  is  life's  greatest  mission  ;  and  who  but  a  pure  and 
noble  woman  can  faithfully  and  successfully  fulfil  that  mission  ? 
(Applause.) 

Well  was  it  said  that  the  teachings  of  the  mothers  of  France 
made  the  soldiers  under  Napoleon  the  heroes  of  the  hour.  It 
was  Washington  who  said  in  his  later  life,  "  All  I  am  I  owe  to 
my  mother."  It  was  told  of  John  Randolph  that  he  would  have 
been  an  infidel  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  mother  teaching  him  to 
to  say  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,"  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
many  times  said  that  his  stepmother  was  the  first  person  to 
cause  him  to  feel  like  a  human  being. 

It  is  love  for  the  mothers  and  wives  of  America  that  makes 
up  the  chief  attributes  of  American  manhood,  that  provides  the 
essentials  in  the  achievements  of  American  patriotism  :  for  the 
keystone  of  our  nation  is  the  American  home.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  mark  the  great  difference  between  the  house  and  the 
home.  He  who  sits  by  his  own  fireside  with  wife  and  children 
will  defend  his  home,  and  homes  make  patriots.  Some  one  has 
well  said  that  few  men  have  everexhibited  sufficient  patriotism  to 
shoulder  a  gun  and  fight  to  defend  a  boarding  house.   (Laughter.) 

Ladies,  in  the  home-loving  heart  of  every  true  Dutchman  there 
is  ever  the  admiration,  the  allegiance  and  the  affection  which,  in 
the  Old  World,  go  out  to  the  fair  young  Queen  of  Holland,  but  in 
the  New  World  go  out  to  the  rulers  of  our  hearts  and  homes, 
the  fair  Queens  of  America,  for  well  we  understand  that 

"  A  house  is  built  of  bricks  and  stones, 
Of  sills  and  posts  and  piers  ; 
But  a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds, 
That  stands  a  thousand  years. 

"  The  men  of  earth  build  houses, 

Halls  and  chambers,  roofs  and  domes; 
But  the  women  of  earth,  God  bless  them, 
The  women  build  the  homes." 

(Applause.) 

Coupled  with  a  Dutchman's  love  of  home  is  his  characteristic 
welcome  and  hospitality,  and  so  it  was  that  the  Dutch  introduced 
into  this  country  holiday  customs  and  especially  New  Year's  calls 
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and  celebrations.  May  we  never  depart  from  that  old-fashioned 
Dutch  hospitality  which  always  brought  good  cheer  and  filled 
one's  life  with  sunshine.  I  think  a  Dutchman  must  have  inspired 
the  author  to  write  this  sentiment : 

"The  under  side  of  every  cloud 

Is  bright  and  shining, 
And  so  I  turn  my  clouds  about, 

And  always  wear  them  inside  out, 
To  show  the  lining." 

It  was  Dutch  cheer  and  sunshine  that  induced  William  Brew- 
ster, a  bright  and  brave  young  Englishman,  to  spend  a  dozen 
years  in  Holland.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  Dutch  homes 
and  their  hospitality  that  he  influenced  many  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  seek  a  home  in  Holland,  and  these  homes  made  pos- 
sible a  Plymouth  Reck,  made  certain  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Not  only  did  the  Dutch  believe  in  a  home,  but  they  believed 
in  owning  that  home,  and  hence  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Dutch 
people  to  be  the  very  best  colonizers  for  a  new  country,  taking 
from  the  old  home  to  the  new  the  school-house  and  the  church. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  no  foreign  missionaries  were 
ever  called  to  convert  a  Dutch  colony  ?  Do  you  ask  the  reason  ? 
The  Dutch  dominie  and  schoolmaster  always  accompany  Dutch 
merchants  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  They  are  all 
missionaries. 

In  Holland  it  was  an  exception  to  find  a  person  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the  first  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  published  in  Antwerp  in  1535,  and  in  those 
early  days  nowhere  in  the  world  was  the  Bible  so  generally  read 
as  by  the  Hollanders  and  the  English  people  who  settled  there. 
To-day,  as  well  as  in  former  days,  love  of  the  Bible  is  a  distinc- 
tive Dutch  trait. 

The  Dutch  who  settled  in  this  country,  while  never  forgetting 
their  forefathers  nor  the  land  of  their  birth,  became  loyal  Ameri- 
cans and  faithful  in  the  last  degree  to  our  beloved  land.  While 
we  rejoice  that  many  of  our  citizens  of  various  nationalities  have 
renounced  allegiance  to  foreign  governments,  no  true  Dutchman 
could  ever  sympathize  with  that  mistaken  sentiment  occasionally 
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found  in  this  day,  whereby  some  adopted  citizens  for  public 
notoriety  not  only  renounce  but  denounce  a  foreign  government 
and  frequently  swear  fealty  to  our  Republic  in  boisterous  words 
rarely  followed  by  honorable  deeds.  Those  who  love  this  land, 
descendants  of  any  and  every  nationality,  remember  that  vocif- 
erously crying  the  word  "American  "  does  not  always  make  an 
American  ;  that  the  denouncement  of  other  governments  is  not 
evidence  of  loyalty  to  our  own  government ;  that  the  best  evi- 
dence of  true  citizenship  is  found  not  in  empty  words  but  in 
worthy  deeds. 

True  manhood  of  any  nationality,  without  distinction  of  class, 
without  aristocracy  save  that  of  merit,  is  the  measure  of  Ameri- 
canism, while  good  behavior  is  the  development  cf  such  man- 
hood.    (Applause.) 

Let  us  continue  to  stand  for  these  rights  and  opportunities, 
with  a  determination  to  crush  any  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
so-called  masses  against  the  classes,  for  here  we  have  no  such 
real  distinction.  (Applause.)  Here  your  ancestors  and  mine 
labored  to  educate  and  elevate  the  plain  people;  and  you  remem- 
ber Abraham  Lincoln  once  said :  "  God  must  love  the  plain 
people,  because  he  made  so  many  of  them."  Here  we  have  no 
royal  road  to  fame  or  fortune  ;  here  equal  chance  is  given  to 
every  honest  man,  regardless  of  birth,  position  or  estate,  if  he 
only  possesses  a  capital  of  push  and  pluck  and  can  display  a 
coat-of-arms  of  grit  and  grace.  This  rich  legacy  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  and  defended 
throughout  the  years  by  their  loyal  descendants. 

Class  distinction  was  once  tried  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Amster- 
dam 250  years  ago.  It  has  never  been  tried  since.  They  then 
attempted  to  divide  into  two  societies,  called  great  burghers  and 
small  burghers.  This  plan  to  create  an  aristocracy  was  abolished 
after  a  trial  of  about  ten  years,  the  Dutch  women  doing  their 
full  share  in  bringing  about  the  change;  and  from  that  time  on  to 
the  present  the  only  Dutch  class  distinction  is  one  of  merit 
founded  upon  good  behavior  That  the  Dutch  people  did  not 
depend  upon  class  distinction  is  further  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  shortly  after  the  classes  of  the  great  and  the  small  burgher 
were  disposed  of,  a  Governor  of  New  York,  in  writing  to  a 
friend  in  his  home-land,  complimented  the  Dutch  residing  here 
upon  their  refinement,  and  among  other  things  he  said  :     "  I  find 
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some  of  these  people  have  the  breeding  of  courts,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  how  such  is  acquired."  This  Governor  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  Dutch  character  in  the 
mother-land  was  good  behavior,  and  upon  such  a  foundation  only 
can  refinement  be  builded. 

May  we  always  extend  to  true  manhood  the  same  inviting 
welcome  to  this  country  that  was  extended  by  the  Dutch  court 
of  Leyden  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  It  was  then  as  now 
the  best  invitation  any  country  has  ever  given  to  the  oppressed 
or  the  ambitious.  History  tells  us  that  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Burgomasters  and  the  Court  of  Leyden,  "  Refusing  no 
honest  person  free  ingress  to  come  for  residence  in  that  city, 
provided  that  such  persons  behave  themselves." 

All  hail  to  dear  old  Holland,  where  the  only  price  of  citizen- 
ship was  good  behavior  !  (Applause.)  Do  you  wonder  that 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers  received  their  best  teachings  of  love  and 
liberty,  of  education  and  religion,  from  Holland  ?  Do  you  won- 
der that  with  such  broad  proclamation  and  brotherly  sentiment 
the  first  street  of  old  Plymouth  Town,  Massachusetts,  was  named 
Leyden  Street  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  the  immortal  principles  of 
freedom,  equality  and  liberality  were  placed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  largely  as  a  result  of  Dutch  influence  ?  In  con- 
tributing to  the  elevation  of  manhood  and  the  encouragement  of 
enterprise,  in  battling  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  triumph- 
ing over  despotism  and  difficulty,  and  in  upbuilding  practical 
religion  of  love  to  man  and  love  to  God,  the  little  country  of 
Holland  has  ever  stood  front  and  foremost  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.     (Applause.) 

Thrift  and  honesty  are  also  distinctive  Dutch  traits.  I  want 
to  ask  a  question  and  invite  your  Society  to  make  inquiry  pre- 
paratory to  an  answer.  How  many  Dutch  people  can  be  counted 
as  inmates  of  the  poorhouses  here  or  elsewhere?  How  many 
can  be  counted  as  inmates  of  prisons  here  or  elsewhere  ? 

There  are  still  other  traits — patience  and  perseverance.  For 
centuries  the  Dutch  patiently  fought  the  ocean  to  secure  their 
country  ;  then  for  eighty  years  they  persistently  fought  the 
Spaniards  for  their  liberty;  and,  as  some  one  has  said,  both 
patiently  and  persistently  they  always  fought  the  devil  for  their 
religion.     (Laughter.) 
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That  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  Amsterdam  possessed 
human  as  well  as  spiritual  characteristics  may  be  noted  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  first  buildings  erected  in  New  Amsterdam 
was,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Dutch  official  who  made  the 
first  subscription,  "a  respectable  church,"  which  he  said  was 
needed.  A  few  days  after  the  starting  of  this  subscription,  a 
daughter  of  Dominie  Bogardus  was  married,  and  at  the  wedding 
repast,  after  the  wine  had  been  freely  passed  around,  the  church 
subscription  paper  was  circulated  with  such  generous  results 
that  the  building  was  shortly  after  erected.  Dominies  then 
as  now  tried  to  preach  practical  sermons.  It  is  said  that  Bogar- 
dus had  a  bit  of  trouble  with  the  Dutch  Governor  and  after 
some  angry  words  had  passed  between  them  the  Dominie  stated 
that  he  would  preach  the  Governor  such  a  sermon  the  next  Sun- 
day that  it  would  make  him  "  shake  in  his  shoes."  No  harm 
however  resulted  from  the  sermon,  as  the  anger  of  both  men  sub- 
sided. Those  were  fraternal  days  between  the  churches  ;  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  worked 
together  in  brotherly  love,  holding  services  in  the  same  meeting 
house,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening. 

The  Dutch  possess  in  a  large  degree  ambition  and  enterprise. 
I  make  bold  the  statement  that  their  traits  are  and  always  have 
been  largely  misunderstood  in  this  regard,  even  by  those  who 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  them.  Stubborn  facts,  as  shown  by 
history,  teacli  us  that,  man  for  man,  no  country  of  the  same  size 
and  population  ever  produced  better  leaders  of  thought,  braver 
pioneers  of  commerce,  more  conservative  statesmen,  more  enter- 
prising persons  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  best  all-around 
men.  (Applause.)  When  the  Dutch  first  came  to  America  they 
were  undoubtedly  the  foremost  commercial  people  in  the  world 
and  introduced  many  successful  elements  in  our  business  life  as 
well  as  in  our  educational  affairs,  that  have  always  been  of 
supreme  importance. 

Pausing  a  moment  to  speak  of  educational  matters,  we  note 
that  to-day  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  pupils  and  teachers  are 
at  work  in  our  common  schools.  The  common  school  system  is 
a  product  of  Holland.  The  first  free  school  in  this  country  was 
opened  by  Dutchmen  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  of  all  the  early 
settlers  here  the  Dutch  alone  believed  in  the  free  public  school, 
offering  education  not  as  a  charity  but  as  a  right.  They  had 
it  at  home;  they  established  it  here.     (Applause.) 
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Listen  to  a  statement  made  by  John  of  Nassau,  brother  of 
that  typical  Dutchman,  William  of  Orange:  "Soldiers  and 
patriots  educated  in  free  schools  are  better  than  all  the  armies, 
arsenals,  munitions,  alliances,  and  treaties  that  can  be  had  or 
imagined  in  the  world." 

In  the  industrial  world,  in  fine  arts,  in  high  scholarship,  in 
invention,  in  various  other  great  undertakings,  no  nation  has 
ever  produced  better  results  or  has  ever  been  more  ambitious  or 
more  enterprising.  More  ambitions?  Where  will  you  find  a 
nobler  specimen  than  in  the  person  of  the  great  Admiral  Van 
Tromp?  Read  the  inscription  on  his  monument  :  "  He  ceased  to 
triumph  only  when  he  ceased  to  live."  More  enterprising? 
Where  will  you  find  a  better  local  illustration  than  in  the  person 
of  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  as  may  be  witnessed  by  the  fact 
that  he  erected  upon  an  island  in  the  upper  Hudson  a  fortified 
custom  house  and  proceeded  to  compel  every  incoming  or  out- 
going vessel  to  pay  a  duty  for  passing  by,  or  then  and  there 
unload  its  cargo  and  sell  to  the  customers  of  the  place,  which 
usually  resulted  to  his  pleasure  and  profit.  Talk  about  Dutch 
enterprise — it  looked  then  as  it  looks  now,  that  Dutchmen,  ancient 
or  modern,  want  their  full  share  of  what  is  passing  by,  either 
of  ships  in  the  night  time  or  men  in  the  day  time.      (Laughter.) 

Another  illustration  of  Dutch  character — toleration  in  all 
things.  The  Dutch  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  "live  and  let  live" 
and  they  apply  this  in  matters  of  business,  government  and 
religion.  In  other  words,  a  Dutchman  does  not  demand  the 
whole  thing ;  he  is  willing  to  give  a  portion  to  the  other  fellow. 
In  business  a  Dutchman  does  not  hold  to  the  one  talent  of  doing 
nothing  nor  to  the  five  talents  of  doing  only  the  big  things,  but 
he  belongs  to  the  large  class  of  modest,  substantial  people  who 
possess  the  two  talents.  He  is  the  average  man,  who  makes  up 
the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land. 

While  simplicity  is  a  Dutch  trait,  nevertheless  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  our  early  ancestors  desired  to  dress  well,  and  the 
women  were  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  recorded  that  they 
wore  much  finery  and  expended  much  money  for  expensive 
articles  in  the  home. 

In  government,  little  Holland  successfully  controls  her  great 
colonies.  Although  her  country  is  about  one-third  the  size  of 
New  York,  containing  about  two-thirds  as  much  population,  yet 
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she  satisfactorily  directs  the  government  of  her  colonies,  which 
contain  an  area  fifty  times  greater  than  her  own,  and  a  population 
six  times  larger.  Her  Queen,  the  only  sceptered  one  in  the  world, 
is  not  afraid  of  assassination  or  revolution,  neither  of  which  is  a 
Dutch  trait.  On  her  wedding  day,  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  open 
carriage,  without  protection,  without  fear,  she  proudly  passed 
through  the  lines  of  many  thousands  of  her  subjects,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  hearty  cheers  and  honest  expressions  of 
affection. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  make  comparison  with  the 
wedding  of  another  royal  personage  which  occurred  about  the 
same  time  but  under  entirely  different  circumstances  ;  in  the 
one  country  the  people  have  always  been  governed  by  toleration 
in  all  things,  in  the  other  by  fear.  Confirming  this  I  may  state 
that  Holland  was  the  first  Protestant  country  that  allowed  the 
private  exercise  of  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the  one  first 
permitting  the  open  celebration  of  its  ritual.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  the  only  country  where  the  Jews  were  allowed  full  liberty  of 
religion. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Dutch  not  only 
founded  the  first  day  school,  but  also  the  first  Protestant  Church 
in  the  United  States. 

Desiring  to  give  my  political  friends  who  honor  me  with  their 
presence  this  evening  a  bit  of  ancient  Dutch  advice,  good  how- 
ever for  the  present  day,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  a  Dutch 
precedent  for  the  promotion  of  trusts  or  corporations,  for  the 
existence  of  the  political  boss,  for  an  excise  law,  a  tariff  law,  and 
a  good  dinner  at  public  expense.     (Laughter.) 

One  of  the  first  great  corporations  or  trusts  was  founded  by  a 
Dutchman,  and  its  shares  were  dealt  in  like  our  modern  stock 
exchange.  We  are  told  that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 
the  first  great  joint  stock  company  whose  shares  were  bought  and 
sold  from  hand  to  hand.  Afterward  another  great  company,  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  was  organized.  This  differed  from 
some  modern  trusts  in  that  the  original  subscription  books  were 
open  to  everybody,  Dutchman  and  foreigner  alike,  who  desired 
to  become  a  stockholder. 

Speaking  of  the  political  boss,  our  old  Dutch  Governor,  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  instituted  a  boss  system  250  years  ago  that  would  put 
to  blush  even   the  bosses  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 
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(Laughter.)  When  the  people  of  that  day  desired  to  elect  a 
council  of  nine  men  to  aid  in  providing  for  the  general  good  of 
the  community,  Stuyvesant  consented,  but  he  so  directed  affairs 
that  the  council  would  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the  government 
only  when  he  (Stuyvesant)  "called  upon  them."  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Stuyvesant's  calls  were  as  few  and  far  between  as  the 
calls  of  any  modern  boss.  (Laughter.)  We  might  add  by  way 
of  a  foot-note  that  bribery  was  not  entirely  unknown  in  that  day. 
A  Dutch  Governor  once  attempted  to  obtain  the  influence  of  the 
English  Governor  of  a  neighboring  colony,  by  sending  him  two 
Holland  cheeses  and  a  box  of  sugar  as  an  inducement  for  him  to 
stop  trading  with  the  Indians. 

Our  high-tariff  friends  can  quote  a  precedent  from  our  Dutch 
ancestors,  who  levied  the  first  tariff  in  this  country  by  what  was 
then  known  as  "staple  right,"  which  required  all  vessels  to  pay 
a  duty  for  passing  the  Port  of  New  Amsterdam.  An  English 
ship  once  attempted  to  evade  this  tariff  law,  escaped  the  customs 
officers  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Orange,  where  a  large  cargo  of 
beaver  skins  was  obtained.  The  New  Amsterdam  Dutchmen 
sent  a  couple  of  ships  up  to  Fort  Orange  to  escort  the  English 
ship  to  Sandy  Hook  and  thence  on  her  way  home.  She  pro- 
ceeded, however,  without  any  cargo,  because  the  Dutchmen 
confiscated  the  whole  thing.  The  most  expert  custom  officials  of 
today  could  not  do  more  or  better.     (Laughter.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  excise  law  was  promulgated  in 
New  Amsterdam  by  putting  a  tax  on  wine  and  beer,  and  penalties 
were  especially  placed  upon  excessive  drinking.  A  tavern  keeper 
who  sold  liquor  to  a  drunkard  or  permitted  quarrels  upon  his 
premises  was  liable  not  only  to  a  fine  but  to  the  loss  of  his 
property  as  well.  We  are  also  told  that  a  large  number  of 
drinking  houses  were  located  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  drink  habit  to  a  minimum,  when  a 
drunken  man  was  found,  if  the  authorities  failed  to  be  sure  of 
finding  the  real  seller,  they  would  impose  a  specific  fine  upon 
every  drinking  house  located  on  the  entire  street. 

I  mentioned  a  dinner  at  public  expense.  In  this  respect  our 
ancient,  like  our  modern,  friends  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
possess  about  the  same  midriffs,  including  the  same  tastes.  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  both  the  Dutch  and  English  of  two 
centuries  ago  and  their  descendants  of  to-day  expend  about  the 
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same  proportion  of  money  to  secure  the  same  proportionate  good 
thing.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  quote  from  an  official 
account  of  the  expenditure  for  a  banquet  given  by  New  Amster- 
dam officials  to  an  English  Lord  more  than  200  years  ago.  Here 
are  the  princioal  items  : 

£  ■•    d. 

Beef  and  Cabbage 7       6 

Pork  and  Turnips _ 7       3 

Mince  Pies 1  4 

Fruit,  Cheese  and  Bread 7       6 

31  Bottles  of  Wine __  3  2 

Beer  and  Cider 12 

To  show  that  the  New  Amsterdam  case  is  not  an  exceptional 
one,  I  cite  another  from  New  Jersey.  Here  is  an  authentic  copy 
of  a  bill  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  old,  the  original  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  library  of  Princeton  University,  formerly 
known  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey  : 

"The  Trustees  of  New  Jersey  College,  Dr.,     To  Wm.  Hick. 
1771,  Sept.  27. 

£    s.     d. 

To  27  dinners 4     12       6 

To  23  Bottles  of  Wine  at  5s 5     15 

To    8  Bottles  of  Porter 16 

To    6  Bottles  of  Beer 9 

To    3  double  bowls  Punch _  9 

To    3  double  bowls  Toddy 6 

To  Tea  for  13  Gentlemen 13 

13       o       6" 

To  prove  the  authenticity  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the 
bill,  the  reverend  president  of  the  college,  John  Witherspoon, 
appends  to  the  bill  over  his  own  signature  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"The  above  amount  I  believe  to  be  just."  Whether  the 
"just  "  part  of  it  refers  to  "dinners  for  37  "  or  "tea  for  13  "  or 
whether  it  refers  to  the  other  liquid  refreshments  is  not  stated. 
(Laughter.) 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  other  distinctive  traits  that  have 
conspired  to  place  little  Holland  in  the  front  rank  of  the  proces- 
sion of    progressive   nations.     Benjamin    Franklin   once    said: 
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{i  Holland  has  been  our  great  example  in  love  of  liberty,  and 
bravery  in  defending  it. " 

What  a  world  of  thought  is  contained  in  one  of  Holland's 
mottoes:  "By  concord  little  things  become  great." 

We  have  borrowed  from  this  our  own  motto:  "  Tn  union  there 
is  strength,"  and  Union  College,  which  is  a  product  of  a  Dutch 
church,  follows  this  thought  with  its  motto:  "In  things  neces- 
sary, unity;  in  things  doubtful,  liberty;  in  all  things,  charity." 
(Applause.) 

In  the  hasty  preparation  of  this  paper  I  have  endeavored  to 
prove  from  the  record  of  the  past  that  although  Holland  is  small 
in  territory  and  population,  yet,  measured  by  manhood,  no  race 
ever  developed  grander  characters;  measured  by  bravery,  no 
nation  ever  produced  more  courageous  protectors;  measured  by 
discovery,  no  land  ever  gave  birth  to  men  more  progressive  or 
more  desirous  of  civilizing  every  habitable  part  of  the  earth; 
measured  by  success  in  commerce  and  finance,  no  business  cen- 
tre of  the  globe  ever  achieved  better  reputation  or  accomplished 
better  results;  measured  by  love  of  country  and  love  of  God,  no 
people  since  the  days  of  Holy  Writ  have  ever  been  better,  broader, 
truer,  nobler!     (Applause.) 

In  this  electric  age  we  hear  much  about  the  new  times,  new 
methods  and  new  countries.  We  hear  little  about  the  old  times, 
old  methods,  old  countries.  These  are  wellnigh  forgotten.  But, 
thank  God,  this  Society  and  kindred  societies  still  keep  sacred 
and  will  forever  keep  sacred  the  old  times  out  of  which  were 
born  the  new.  Even  an  electric  age  will  honor  any  society  living 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  that  lingers  around  the  old  countries 
whose  liberty-loving  sons  obtained  for  us  this  new  and  glorious 
heritage;  around  the  old  home,  the  old  father,  the  old  mother, 
whose  prayers  have  ever  given  inspiration  to  new  manhood  and 
new  devotion  to  duty,  and  whose  old-fashioned  religion  is  repre- 
sented by  the  old-time  family  Bible.     (Applause.) 

Appreciating  our  duty  and  responsibility  born  of  love  of  coun- 
try and  home,  of  loyalty  to  ancestor  and  society,  let  us  here  and 
now  pledge  to  both  the  old  and  the  new,  never  forgetting  the  one 
in  the  favoring  of  the  other.  May  we  forever  unite  them  in 
fraternity  between  the  aristocracy  of  blood  and  the  aristocracy  of 
merit;  in  fellowship,  where  we  may  meet  as  equals,  but  always 
with  the  equality  that  elevates;  and  in  friendship,  binding  heart 
to  heart  with  love  to  man  and  love  to  God.  (Prolonged  applause.) 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE 
ALABAMA  CLAIMS  ARBITRATION 

By  Ralph  E.  Prime,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

[  The  writer  appreciates  that  there  are  some  matters  in  the  paper  which  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  incident,  but  he  believes  that  they  are  necessary,  to  many  who 
do  not  know  the  story  of  the  Alabama,  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  incident.  ] 

No  man  who  ever  knew  Benjamin  Franklin  Stevens,  who  was 
for  so  many  years  the  American  Despatch  Agent  at  London, 
England,  but  valued  that  acquaintance.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  rare 
man,  and,  notwithstanding  his  long  residence  in  England,  he 
was  a  thorough  American  and  an  intense  lover  of  his  country. 
He  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1833,  and  after  a  short  experience 
at  the  Capitol  of  that  State,  at  Albany  and  at  Washington,  he 
was  called  to  London  to  aid  his  brother,  who  had  preceded  him 
to  England.  He  became  so  useful  to  Americans  that  his  merits 
were  recognized,  and  in  1866  he  was  appointed  Despatch  Agent 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  resident  at  London,  and  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  as  such  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
died  in  1904. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  form  his  acquaintance  about  ten  years 
ago  on  one  of  my  visits  to  London,  and  ever  afterwards  when  I 
visited  that  city  I  enjoyed  his  fellowship,  and  looked  forward  to 
it  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  vacation. 

Mr.  Stevens'  service  extended  over  so  many  years  of  our  na- 
tional history,  in  its  most  stirring  times,  in  which  he  must  have 
been  an  actor,  that  his  memory  must  have  been  stored  with  many 
incidents,  intensely  interesting,  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  country  and  yet  unknown  to  written  history. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  England  with  my  wife  and  daughters 
I  spent  nearly  a  week  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  wife  in  the 
George  Hotel  at  Winchester.  Sometimes  together  we  were  off 
in  the  daytime  visiting  things  that  interested  botji  of  us,  and 
then  again  he  and  I  would  be  off  in  the  daytime  separately,  each 
visiting  something  of  interest  to  himself,  and  in  the  evenings  we 


would  sit  together  in  the  enclosed  and  covered  garden  and  talk 
until  late,  while  he  entertained  us  with  incidents  which  had  hap- 
pened during  his  residence  in  London.  During  that  week  he 
told  me  many  such  events,  in  which  he  was  an  actor  himself, 
and  which  were  of  absorbing  interest  to  me,  and  are  utterly  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  Americans,  and  have  never  been  written, 
and  which  are  probably  even  now  unknown  to  any  one  connected 
with  any  recent  administration  of  the  national  government. 

I  have  been  invited  to  write,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  the  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Stevens  made  to  me  concerning  one  of  those  in- 
cidents, and  which,  so  far  as  memory  serves  me,  I  have  never 
spoken  of  to  exceed  on  four  occasions. 

But  to  the  appreciation  of  it  by  many  of  the  generation  since 
born,  and  who  never  learned  much  about  its  details,  it  will  be 
necessary  briefly  to  recall  other  things  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War,  and  there  are  many  older  persons  who  at 
the  time  were  of  mature  years,  but  to  whom,  with  the  flight  of 
time  and  the  fullness  of  these  later  years,  those  events  are  at 
least  very  dim  to  recollection,  and  for  them  we  will  be  excused 
if  we  to  some  extent  recall  some  of  the  events  of  those  days,  and 
details  which  perhaps  even  they  never  knew. 

The  great  and  detestable  heresy  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  se- 
cede from  the  American  Union  probably  had  its  birth  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  early  as  the  differences  of  1808.  Encouraged  by  the 
disloyal  acts  thus  early  of  New  England  men,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
a  Southern  man,  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  1830  set  forth  his  form  of  the 
heresy  under  the  name  of  Nullification.  Andrew  Jackson, 
another  Southern  man,  a  native  of  the  Carolinas,  but  a  citizen 
of  Tennessee,  was  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  him 
the  nation  owes  a  like  debt  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  with  the  ardor  and  violence  of  his  Southern  nature, 
stamped  out  that  crime  with  a  remarkable  proclamation,  and  by 
his  even  more  remarkable  threat  that  for  the  first  overt  act  he 
would  place  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  great  Nullifier,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  behind  bars.  In  November,  i860, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  from  that  time,  if  not  before,  commenced  preparation  for 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  Union,  the  greatest 
crime  against  our   country  which    history   records,    and  which 


then  ripened,  and  in  April,  1861,  culminated  in  the  first  acts  of 
overt  resistance  to  law  and  authority  in  our  great  Civil  War. 

The  war  was  on.  The  Southern  coast  was  effectually  block- 
aded against  the  entry  of  ships  into  Southern  ports,  and  the  is- 
sue of  ships  from  them,  and  the  blockade  was  officially  pro- 
claimed to  the  world. 

For  a  long  time  before  those  events  the  subject  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering  and  treatment  as  pirates  of  vessels  of  war 
having  letters  of  marque  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  Ne- 
gotiations toward  an  agreement  to  that  end  had  extended  over 
several  years,  and  up  to  i86ihad  not  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
that  international  rule.  At  that  time,  when  the  powers  were  all 
of  one  mind,  Great  Britain  refused  to  enter  into  the  agreement 
with  the  United  States  unless  it  was  also  agreed  that  it  should 
not  apply  to  the  two  belligerents  in  the  American  War  then  on. 
Thus,  perhaps  inferentially,  but  later  in  other  clearer  language, 
all  in  harmony  with  the  desire  of  the  shipbuilders  and  mer- 
chants of  England,  was  there  a  recognition  of  the  belligerency 
of  the  rebellious  Southern  States  and  a  distinct  position  taken  of 
unfriendliness  to  this  country.  These  matters  were  publicly  ex- 
ploited in  speeches  delivered  in  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
and  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen  in  public  addresses  all  over 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  position  of  the  government  on  the  ques- 
tions, then  acute,  no  doubt  encouraged  in  their  acts  such  of  the 
English  people  who  were  of  that  mind,  and  also  naturally  resulted 
in  supineness  and  carelessness  of  public  officials  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  they  owed  to  our  country,  then  in  fact  and  in 
law  a  friendly  power.  This  was  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Laird,  the 
builder  of  the  Alabama,  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  found  it  easy,  as  he  desired,  to  avow 
and  defend  his  acts.  Happily  in  the  change  of  English  senti- 
ments toward  us  and  ours  toward  them,  such  conditions  have 
forever  ceased  and  the  results  can  never  occur  again. 

As  early  as  October,  1861,  agents  of  the  Rebel  States  con- 
tracted with  the  Laird  Company  for  the  building  of  a  ship  of 
war,  named  the  Alabama.  Another  English  firm  contracted  also 
to  build  another  ship  of  war  for  the  Rebel  States,  called  the 
Florida.  The  Alabama  was  the  larger  vessel,  and  her  building 
progressed  more  slowly.     The   Alabama  was  launched    May  15, 
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1862,  and  made  her  trial  trip  June  12,  and  June  23,  our  Minister, 
Mr.  Adams  called  the  attention  of  Lord  Russell,  the  British  Sec- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and  an 
examination  was  made,  and  the  commissioners  reported  to  the 
British  Secretary  that  she  was  evidently  a  war  vessel,  and  that 
the  information  given  by  Mr.  Adams  was  correct.  An  order 
was  given  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  but  was  so  intention- 
ally slow  in  transmission  that  she  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  she 
was  actually  manned  on  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  Anglesia  on 
the  Welsh  Coast  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  British  officers 
at  Liverpool. 

Practically  the  same  is  the  story  of  the  Florida  and  the 
Sumter,  two  other  vessels. 

The  funds  for  building  these  vessels  and  for  their  armament 
and  supplies,  and  for  the  money  chests  on  board,  as  also  for 
their  subsequent  supplies,  was  furnished  at  Liverpool  and  other 
British  ports,  of  all  of  which  our  Minister  apprised  the  Brit- 
ish Secretary,  who  refused  to  interfere,  alleging  want  of  proof, 
and  took  no  steps  to  ascertain  the  facts  for  himself.  He  was,  as 
early  as  March,  1863,  apprised  by  Mr.  Adams  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  that  had  called  out  from  Lord  Russell  a  letter,  in  which 
he  stated  clearly  enough  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  premises. 

Our  own  navy  was  busy  enough  in  its  blockade  of  our  South- 
ern coast>  and  the  Alabama  and  the  other  Rebel  craft  had  almost 
free  course  in  all  other  waters,  and  preyed  upon  our  merchant 
ships  on  all  the  seas,  and  also  on  the  vessels  of  the  Treasury, 
which  were  unarmed  or  only  slightly  armed,  and  pursued  their 
business  of    supplying  the  lighthouses  and  other  peaceful  duties. 

The  end  of  the  depradations  of  these  vessels  was  gradually 
accomplished.  The  end  of  the  Alabama  was  a  great  event  of 
the  Civil  War.  She  came  into  the  port  of  Cherbourg  for  supplies 
and  repairs  in  June,  1864.  Our  sloop  of  war,  the  Kearsarge,  in 
command  of  Captain  Winslow,  was  in  those  waters,  and  at 
Flushing,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Alabama  at  Cherbourg,  immediately  proceeded  there,  and,  send- 
ing a  boat  ashore,  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  and  took  station 
outside,  and  maintained  a  close  watch  on  the  port.  Semmes, 
the  commander  of  the  Alabama,  had  long  warred  against  de- 
fenceless merchant  ships,  and  could  not  afford  to    refuse  battle 


now,  for  the  first  time  forced  upon  him,  by  a  foe  of  nearly  his 
own  strength.  For  four  days  he  remained  in  the  port  preparing 
for  battle.  On  the  8th  of  June,  a  Sunday,  the  Alabama  came 
out  of  the  harbor  escorted  by  a  French  man-of-war  and  by  a 
British  yacht,  the  Deerhound.  The  high  French  shores  were 
covered  with  spectators  to  see  the  fight.  The  Kearsarge,  which 
had  lain  off  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  harbor,  steamed  far  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit,  and  to  a  point  full  seven  miles  off  shore, 
to  prevent  Semmes  running  away  if  the  battle  should  be  against 
him,  and  then  turned  and  steamed  for  the  enemy.  The  Kearsarge 
was  the  faster  boat.  She  had  a  few  more  men  and  a  few  heavier 
guns,  but  in  point  of  the  number  of  guns,  the  Alabama  had  one 
more  than  the  Kearsarge,  and  in  the  battle  actually  fired  twice  as 
many  shots  as  did  the  Kearsarge.  But  the  real  advantage  of  the 
Kearsarge  was  that  she  was  manned  by  Americans  and  patriots, 
while  the  crew  of  her  adversary  were  largely  foreigners  and  hire- 
lings. The  Alabama  opened  the  battle  and  the  Kearsarge  re- 
received  a  full  broadside,  and  a  second,  and  part  of  a  third.  It 
was  before  the  era  of  ironclad  ships,  and  Captain  Winslow  had 
hung  the  sides  of  his  vessel  with  chain  cables.  This  device 
proved,  however,  to  be  of  no  material  value,  for  only  two  of  the 
shots  from  the  Alabama  struck  those  cables,  in  places,  too, 
where,  if  the  cables  had  not  been  there,  they  could  have  done  no 
serious  injury.  The  vessels  sailed  in  a  circle,  firing  upon  each 
other.  They  made  seven  complete  circuits  of  the  circle.  The 
battle  continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  the  Alabama 
headed  for  shore  to  escape,  and  then  it  was  that  she  exposed  a 
vulnerable  spot,  which  the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge  blew  out,  and 
she  began  sinking  and  was  rapidly  filled,  and  being  headed  off 
by  the  Kearsarge,  Semmes  struck  his  flag,  but  soon  the  vessel 
sank  forever  below  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel.  The 
Deerhound  came  up  and  assisted  in  saving  the  ship's  company 
and  sailed  off  with  those  it  rescued  to  Southampton.  It  was 
an  unpardonable  act.  The  crew,  helpless  in  the  water,  were 
part  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  belonged  to  the  Kearsarge, 
and  should  have  been  surrendered  to  the  victorious  commander, 
whose  officers,  seeing  the  contemptible  act,  implored  him  to  turn 
his  guns  on  that  vessel. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Alabama.     And  after  this  long  intro- 
duction, now  for  the  story  I  am  to  relate. 
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The  Treaty  of  Washington  was  negotiated  for  the  settlement 
of  controversies  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  negotiated  in  March,  April 
and  May,  1871.  The  high  commissioners  comprised,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  five  well-known  Americans, 
namely,  Hamilton  Fish,  then  our  Secretary  of  State;  General 
Robert  G.  Schenck,  then  our  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James; 
Hon.  Samuel  Nelson,  then  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Senator  George  Henry  Williams,  of  Oregon  ;  and 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  five  of  the  best-known  subjects  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  Earl  of  Grey  and  Ripon, 
also  Viscount  Goderich  and  Baron  Grantham,  a  Baronet,  a  Peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.,&c,  and  at  the  time  Lord  President 
of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  &c,  &c. ;  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  Stratford  Henry  Northcote,*  Baronet,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council;  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  Baronet,  &c,  then  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States,  Sir  John  A.  McDonald,  the  Canadian  states- 
man, and  Mr.  Montague  Bernard,  of  Oxford  University.  After 
thirty-six  conferences  of  these  high  commissioners,  the  conven- 
tion or  Treaty  was  concluded  at  Washington  in  May,  187 1,  and 
is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  ratifications 
were  exchanged  June  17,  187 1.  The  Treaty  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  the  two  governments,  and  prin- 
cipally the  settlement  of  the  claims  generally  known  as  the 
"Alabama  Claims." 

In  its  first  Article  it  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  composed  of  five  arbitrators.  The  second  Article 
provided  for  the  meeting  of  the  tribunal  at  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land. The  third  Article  provided  for  the  delivery  in  duplicate 
of  a  written  or  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties  to  each  of 
the  arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  "  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  the  organization  of  the  tribunal,  but  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications of  this  Treaty."  The  fourth  Article  provided  that 
within  four  months  after  the  delivery  of  such  case  either  party 
might  in  like  manner  deliver  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  arbi- 
trators and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  a  counter-case,  and  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  Article  provided  that  the  arbitrators 
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might  extend  the  time  for  the  delivery  of  such  counter-case  when 
in  their  judgment  it  becomes  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  of  the  place  from  which  evidence  to  be  presented  is  to 
be  procured. 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  ratifications  were  exchanged 
was  Saturday,  and,  as  stated,  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  187 1. 
The  six  months  mentioned  in  Article  III  would  have  expired  with 
the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  187 1,  which  was  Monday. 

While  sitting  together  one  of  those  evenings  in  Winchester, 
with  Mr.  Stevens,  something  suggested  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
and  the  Alabama  claims  arbitration,  and  Mr.  Stevens  related  to 
me  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  which  I  will  attempt 
to  recall  as  nearly  as  I  can — as  Mr.  Stevens  told  it — although 
after  this  lapse  of  time,  nine  years  and  more,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  give  his  exact  words,  and  hence  they  must  be  mine,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  repeating  Mr.  Stevens'  story  as  he  told  it  to  me. 

He  had  received,  as  the  Agent  for  the  American  Government, 
a  copy  of  the  case  of  that  government,  and  being  the  agent  of  the 
government  for  all  such  purposes,  he  was  looking  out  for  the 
arrival  of  the  duplicate  copies  to  be  delivered  to  the  British 
Government,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  his  attention  was 
upon  it.  The  last  steamer  which  could  have  brought  those 
copies  for  the  British  Government  had  arrived,  and  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  bringing  the  package  to  him  from  Liver- 
pool, but  no  package  had  come.  His  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
his  general  interest  for  all  that  belonged  to  his  people  and  his 
country,  led  him  on  that  Saturday,  December  16,  1871,  to  take 
a  hansom  cab  and  drive  to  the  office  of  General  Schenck,  the 
American  Minister.  He  entered  the  office  and  soon  saw  General 
Schenck,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  received  the  American  case,  to 
which  General  Schenck  replied,  "  Oh,  yes;  there  it  lies  upon  my 
table,"  pointing  to  it.  ic  But,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "have  you  re- 
ceived the  duplicate  copies  to  be  delivered  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment?" Mr,  Schenck  replied  that  he  had  not.  "Well,"  said 
Mr.  Stevens,  "  I  think  I  will  drive  to  the  British  foreign  office 
and  see  if  they  have  been  sent  there  direct."  Whereupon  he 
left  the  American  Embassy,  called  another  cab,  and  drove  in  it 
to  Downing  Street  and  to  the  office  of  the  British  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  soon  had  an  audience  with  the  British 
Secretary,  of  whom  he  inquired  had  he  received  the  copies  of 
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the  American  case  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington.     He 
was   told   that  they  had  not  been  received.     "  Well."  said  Mr. 
Stevens,  "I  suppose  that  you  will  extend  the  time  in  case  they 
do  not  come?"     "Oh,  no,"  said  the   British  Minister,  "there  is 
no  provision  in  the  Treaty  for  the  extending  of  the  time  for  the 
service  by  either  party  of  their  case,  but  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  Treaty  for  extending  the  time  for  service  of  the  counter-case, 
and  I  am  bound  to  suppose  that  the  learned  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  both  countries  in  drafting  that  convention  or 
treaty  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  making  a  difference  of  provis- 
ion in  the  one  case  from  the  other,  and  for  using  different  lan- 
guage as  to  one  act  to  be  done,  than  as  to  the  other  act  to  be 
done,  and  that  by  so  saying  that  the  time  might  be  extended  for 
the  delivery  of  the  counter-case  they  meant  it,  and  by  not  saying 
so  as  to  the  time  within  which  the  case  itself  was  to  be  delivered, 
they  consequently  meant  that  there  should  not  be  any  extension 
of  time."     Mr.  Stevens  asked:  "  What  will  be  the  result  in  case 
you  do  not  receive  the  case  within  the  limited  time?"  The  Brit- 
ish Secretary  replied:  "  There  is  but  one  result  that  can  follow, 
and  that  is  that  the  failure  to  deliver  the  case  within  the  stipu- 
lated time  is  an  abandonment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  by 
the  government  that  fails  of  compliance  with  that  provision  of 
the  Treaty."     After  the  exchange  of  proper  courtesies  Mr.  Stev- 
ens left  him,  and,  calling  a  cab  again,  drove  hurriedly  back  to 
the  American  Embassy,  and  was  again  in  the   presence  of  Gen- 
eral Schenck,  to  whom  he  related  what  had  transpired  between 
himself  and  the  British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.     "  Well," 
said  General  Schenck,  "it  is  none  of  your  business  and  none  of 
mine;  neither  you  nor  I  have  failed  in  any  duty;  the  responsibility 
must  rest  where  it  belongs — upon  those  who  have  failed  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty."    "  But/'  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "  will  you 
do  nothing?"    To  which  General  Schenck  replied,"  Nothing."  Mr. 
Stevens  then  said  to  General  Schenck:    "Will  you  lend  me  your 
copy  of  the  case  ?"   "No,"  said  General  Schenck,  "you  have  your 
copy,  and  this  copy  belongs  in  the  archives  of  the  Embassy." 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Stevens, "  General  Schenck,  suppose  it  is  missing, 
what  then  ?"     "  Oh,"  said  General  Schenck,  "  I  do  not  think  it  will 
matter  much;  I  do  not  think  I  will  take  any  notice  of  it  if  it  is 
missing."      Wherepon  Mr.  Stevens  quietly  backed  to  the  table 
upon  which  the  document  lay,  and  passed  his  hands  behind  him 
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and  took  the  thin  book  (less  than  one  inch  in  thickness),  and 
slipped  it  into  the  skirt  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  quietly  bade 
General  Schenck  "Good-morning"  arid  again  took  a  street  cab. 
Said  he  to  me:  "  I  knew  that  my  printer  had  a  new  font  of  type, 
which,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  was  such  a  counterpart  of  the 
type  from  which  the  American  case  had  been  printed,  a  copy  of 
which  I  had,  that  no  one  but  an  expert  printer  would  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  fonts.     It  was  Saturday,  and  it  was 
nearly  noon,  and  the  beginning  of  the  customary  Saturday  half- 
holiday  approached.     Arriving  at  the  printer's  office  I  observed 
the  typesetters  all  coming  down-stairs,  and  I    accosted    them, 
asking   where   they   were   going,  to   which  I    received  a    reply 
that  it  was  the  Saturday  half-holiday  and  the   12  o'clock  hour 
was  striking;  and  I  shouted  to  the  line,  "A  shilling  a  day  to 
each  one  of  you  who  will  return  to  his  case."     The  line  turned 
back.     Mr.  Stevens,  as  he  said,  entered  the  foreman's  room  and 
produced  General  Schenck's  copy  of  the  case  and  also  his  own 
copy,  and  he  said  to  the  foreman:  ''You  have  a  new  font  of  type, 
I  know,  from  which  you  can  reproduce  this  book,  and  I  want  to 
have  it  reproduced  by  Monday  morning  early.    It  must  be  done, 
although  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  for  great  issues  hang  upon  it." 
"But,"  said  the  foreman,  "  it  cannot  be  done;  this   is  Saturday 
half-holiday  this  afternoon,  and  all  of  the  typesetters  are  gone 
by  this  time."     "Oh,  no,"  said  Mr.  Stevens;  "I  have  met  them 
on  the  stairs  and  promised  them   a  shilling  a  day  apiece    for 
every  man  who  would  return  to  his  case,  and  they  have  all  gone 
back."  "Well,"  said  the  foreman,  "  if  that  is  so,  it  can  be  done." 
And  the  foreman   and   Mr.  Stevens  took   the  two  copies  of  the 
case  and  tore  them  to  pieces  and  they  were  distributed  to  the 
compositors,  and   Mr.  Stevens   left   the  printer's   office  with   the 
assurance  that  the  job  would  be  done  and  100  copies  of  it  printed 
in  sheets  by  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock.  Mr.  Stevens,  leaving, 
took  with  him  the  single  lithograph  print  contained  in  the  book 
(it  was  a  rough  map  of  our  Southern  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  islands — the  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas),  and  drove  at 
once  to  a  lithographer's  and  made  the  same  arrangements  with 
him  to  have  100  copies  of  the  lithograph  plate  ready  at  the  same 
time  on  Monday  morning.     He  then  drove  to  a  case-maker  and 
binder  and  made  the  same  arrangement  to  have  100  cases  ready 
in  which  to  insert  the  book  on  Monday  morning  at  9  o'clock,  and 
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then  he  went  home  assured  that  he  controlled  the  situation.  On 
that  Monday  morning,  at  the  hour  appointed,  he  appeared  at  the 
printer's  office  and  took  into  his  hands  the  sheets  of  the  ioo 
copies  printed  complete  (even  to  the  typographical  errors  in  the 
original  copies),  and  drove  to  the  lithographer's,  where  he 
secured  the  ioo  copies  of  the  lithograph  print,  and  with  the 
whole  drove  to  the  case-maker's,  where  he  deposited  his  load. 
Four  copies  of  the  work  were  assembled,  and,  as  well  as  time 
permitted,  stitched  and  put  into  four  cases,  and  Mr.  Stevens 
with  them  entered  a  cab  and  drove  to  Downing  Street  and  to 
the  office  of  the  British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  deliv- 
ered, before  12  o'clock  of  that  day,  the  last  day  pursuant  to  the 
Treaty,  two  copies  of  the  American  case  to  Lord  Tenterden,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  had  been  named  as  the 
British  Agent.  He  then  drove  to  General  Schenck's  office  and 
returned  to  him  one  of  the  other  copies  reproduced  in  the  place 
of  the  one  which  he  had  taken  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and 
told  General  Schenck  the  story  of  what  he  had  done. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "Mr.  Stevens,  that  is  a  most  interesting  and 
wonderful  story.  Of  course  it  has  been  told  and  gone  well  into 
history. "  "  No,"  said  he,  "  never,  save  to  a  few  persons,  and 
you  are  one  of  that  few,  and  it  must  never  go  into  print  as  long 
as  I  live."  "And,"  said  I,  "  of  course  the  United  States  Govern- 
ernment  repaid  you  the  expense  of  what  you  had  done  ?"  To 
which  he  replied:  "  Never  a  cent  of  it."  I  said:  "  Why,  what  do 
you  mean  ?"  Said  he:  "  I  never  presented  any  bill  or  claim  for 
it.  The  fact  is  that  before  Parliament  assembled  that  evening 
the  news  of  the  service  of  the  American  case  on  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  well  known  to  many,  and  the  next  day  I  was  called 
upon  by  many,  to  obtain  copies  of  it,  and  I  sold  to  members  of 
Parliament  for  a  pound  apiece  every  copy  that  I  had  to  spare, 
and  I  realized  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  expenditure." 
"Well,"  said  I,  "how  do  you  account  for  the  failure  of  the 
Washington  authorities  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty?" 
"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  "  when  the  next  steamer  arrived  the 
bundle  came.  Instead  of  committing  so  important  a  matter  to 
the  hands  of  a  special  messenger  to  bring  it  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  sending  the  number  of  necessary  copies  at  the  time  that  a 
single  copy  was  sent  to  General  Schenck  and  a  single  copy  was 
sent  to  me,  the  bundle  was  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  an   ex- 
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press  company,  and  as  it  was  thought  in  time  for  the  last  steamer, 
but  the  express  messenger,  knowing  nothing  of  the  importance 
of  the  package,  treated  it  like  any  other,  and  it  reached  New 
York  after  the  steamer  had  sailed." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the  act  performed  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  we  must  remember  that  it  saved  the  arbitration  at 
Geneva  to  us,  and  that  the  award  of  that  tribunal  to  America 
for  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Sumter  and  the 
Rebel  vessels  was  a  round  sum  of  $15,500,000. 
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The  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America  held  its  tenth  annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Manhattan,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  May  14,  1906,  in  honor 
of  Past  Governor  General,  Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N., 
and  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Order,  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  Founding  of  Jamestown.  Theodore  Fitch,  Governor  of 
the  Society,  presided  and  was  toastmaster. 

At  the  guest  table  beside  the  Governor  were  seated  Admiral 
George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  Past  Governor  General;  Gen.  Stewart 
L.  Woodford,  Past  Governor  General;  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B. 
Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.  ;  Hon.  John  Sergeant  Wise;  Rev.  John  Gay- 
lord  Davenport,  D.  D.,  Deputy  Governor  General;  Brig.-Gen. 
Henry  S.  Turrill,  Past  Councillor  General ;  Theodore  Gilman, 
Secretary  General ;  William  Scott  Wadsworth,  M.  D.,  Treasurer 
General;  Clarence  E.  Leonard,  Registrar  General;  Edwin 
Louis  Ripley,  Genealogist  General ;  Harry  B.  Atwater,  Histo- 
rian General  ;  Samuel  Emlen  Meigs,  Past  Deputy  Governor 
General  ;  Edgar  A.  Turrell,  Past  Secretary  General ;  Walter 
Seth  Logan,  Deputy  Governor  and  Past  Attorney  General; 
Walter  C.  Faxon,  Past  Registrar  General ;  William  A.  Marble, 
Past  Registrar  General ;  Julius  M.  Foote,  Past  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral ;   George  Clinton  Batcheller,  Past  Treasurer  General. 

All  of  the  State  societies  were  represented.  Many  ladies  and 
a  large  number  of  Associates  and  their  guests  were   present. 

The  flags  of  the  Society  and  of  the  General  Court  decorated 
the  walls,  the  music  was  inspiring,  the  excellent  dinner  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  the  toasts  were  eloquently  responded  to 
by  distinguished  speakers,  and  the  banquet  was  pronounced  a 
notable  success. 

Each  person  present  received  as  a  souvenir  a  metallic  repre- 
sentation of  the  seal  of  the  Society  in  the  form  of  a  brooch  or 
medal. 

Past  Chaplain  General  Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.  D., 
said  grace. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  directed  the  publication  in  pam- 
phlet form  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  banquet. 

The  menu  and  toasts  as  printed  were  as  follows  : 


MENU. 

Grape   Fruit 

Clear   Mock   Turtle 

Celery  Olives  Salted  Nuts 

Planked  Shad.      Maitre  d'hotel 

Cucumbers. 

Saddle   of   Spring  Lamb 

Stuffed  Tomatoes  Green  Peas 

Coquille  a  le  Frascati 

Kirsch   Punch 

Roast   Squab   Stuffed 

Lettuce   Salad 

Turban   of    Strawberries 

Assorted    Cakes 

Cheese  Coffee. 


1607.  INTRODUCTION  1906. 

Governor  Theodore  Fitch,  Toastmaster. 

THE    NAVY 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N. 

Past  Governor  General. 

THE    DUTCH    SETTLERS 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt 

Governor  General,  Past  Governor. 

THE   ARMY 

Major-General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  U.  S.  A. 
Past  Governor  General,  Past  Governor. 

THE  FOUNDING   OF  JAMESTOWN 
Hon.  John  Sergeant  Wise. 


THE   DISCOVERY   OF   THE    HUDSON 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford 
Past  Governor  General 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Hon.  William  W.  Goodrich 
Past  Governor  General,  Past  Governor 

THE   PURITAN    MINISTER 

Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.  D. 

Deputy  Governor  General,  Past  Chaplain  General. 

A    FEW   LAST   WORDS 
Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N. 


Governor  Fitch. 
Ladies,  Friends,  Associates  : 

In  behalf  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Found- 
ers  and  Patriots  of  America,  I  welcome  you  and  extend  to  you 
cordial  greeting. 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  have  the  ladies  grace  our  banquet. 
Our  society  early  adopted  the  policy  of  having  the  ladies  share 
in  our  banquets,  not  merely  as  spectators,  but  as  participants, 
and  I  am  glad  that  other  societies  are  falling  into  line.    (Applause.) 

The  presence  of  the  ladies  to-night  cheers  and  enlivens  our 
banquet,  and  if  it  be  possible  for  the  speakers  who  will  shortly 
follow  me  to  surpass  themselves  in  eloquence,  it  will  be  largely 
due  to  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  this  assemblage  of  fair 
ladies.  (Laughter.)  We  are  pleased  that  Associates  from  all  the 
State  societies  are  with  us.  They  are  not  strangers,  but  mem- 
bers of  one  Order  who  are  always  welcome  at  all  meetings  of 
our  society.     (Applause.) 

To  our  friends  present  who  are  not  members  of  the  Order,  if 
eligible,  we  extend  an  invitation  to  apply  for  membership.  If 
not  eligible  because  their  ancestors  did  not  settle  in  one  of  our 
colonies  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more  ago,  or  because 
their  revolutionary  ancestor  failed  to  leave  any  evidence  of  his 
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patriotism,  or  by  reason  of  sex,  to  all  such  we  extend  our  pro- 
found sympathy.     (Laughter.) 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Court  of  our  Order 
was  held  this  afternoon  in  the  Governor's  Room  at  the  City  Hall, 
and  this  tenth  annual  banquet  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the 
Order  is  held  to-night  in  honor  of  our  past  Governor  General, 
Admiral  George  Dewey  (applause),  and  also  of  the  General 
Court. 

All  of  the  Associates,  eighteen  in  number,  seated  at  the 
Governor's  table,  are  either  officers  or  past  officers  of  the  General 
Court. 

We  regret  that  Past  Governor  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  who  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Court  this  afternoon  was 
elected  Governor  General  (applause),  and  who  expected  to  be 
here  to-night,  is  prevented  by  illness  from  being  with  us. 

We  are  honored,  however,  by  the  presence  of  our  illustrious 
Associate,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  our  Governor 
General,  and  whom  we  would  have  been  delighted  to  elect  for  a 
third  successive  term,  if  our  Constitution  had  not  prohibited, 
ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY.     (Great  applause.) 

All  of  the  other  past  Governors  General,  since  our  Order  was 
founded,  with  the  exception  of  Col.  Prime,  who  is  now  crossing 
the  ocean,  and  who  has  expressed  his  very  keen  regret  that  he 
was  unable  to  be  here,  had  accepted  our  invitation  to  be  present 
at  this  banquet.  Two  of  these,  however,  are  missing  from  their 
seats.  Major  General  Grant  has  this  day  informed  me  of  his 
deep  disappointment  in  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  be  present 
on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Grant's  mother.  Judge 
Goodrich  is  also  absent,  for  what  reason  I  am  not  informed. 

We  hold  our  banquet  to-night  also  in  commemoration  of  the 
Founding  of  Jamestown.  In  one  year  more  three  centuries  will 
have  elasped  since  that  momentous  event — three  centuries  that 
have  witnessed  the  expansion  of  the  feeble  settlements  upon 
the  Atlantic  Coast  across  the  continent,  and  as  far  beyond  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  (Applause.)  Three  centuries  that 
have  marked  the  founding  and  development  of  a  republic  of 
eighty  million  English  speaking  people,  a  mighty  world  power 
that  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy.     (Applause.) 

Jamestown  is  the  starting  point.  There  on  Virginian  soil  was 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  Englishmen,  on  that  memor- 


able  13th  of  May,  1607.  There  began  the  first  history  of  the 
American  people  upon  this  continent.  Our  Order  takes  the 
period  of  fifty  years  from  this  date  as  that  within  which  the 
foundations  of  the  nation  were  laid. 

Every  Associate  of  our  Order  traces  his  ancestry  through  the 
male  line  of  father  or  mother  from  an  ancestor  who  lived  in  one 
of  our  colonies  during  this  period  of  fifty  years  from  the  found- 
ing of  Jamestown,  enduring  the  perils  and  hardships  of  that 
founder  period. 

From  this  event  our  chronology  dates  and  upon  it  our  funda- 
mental requirements  rest. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  as  our  constitution  prescribes,  that  our 
Order  should  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  its  General  Court  upon 
the  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  when  it  falls  on  Sunday,  and  equally 
fitting  that  our  Society  should  hold  its  annual  banquet  upon  the 
same  day  in  commemoration  of  this  important  event. 

Before  calling  for  a  response  to  our  first  toast,  I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  say  for  which  I  am  solely  responsible.  Our  national 
safety  largely  rests  upon  the  Navy.  (Applause.)  It  is  our  pro- 
tection in  time  of  war,  and  even  more  in  time  of  peace,  for  it 
prevents  war.  (Applause.)  The  Navy  is  our  most  valuable  in- 
surance policy  against  foreign  aggression.  (Applause.)  With 
our  immense  coast  line  to  guard,  with  our  possessions  and  inter- 
ests in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  to  protect,  with  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  enforce,  with  the  Panama  Canal  to  hold  secure,  with 
our  commerce  to  support,  with  our  national  dignity  and  honor 
to  be  maintained,  when  just  occasion  requires,  our  reliance  must 
be  mainly  upon  the  Navy.  (Applause.)  Our  present  Navy  is 
excellent,  but  it  needs  to  be  much  larger.  (Applause.)  We 
need  more  battleships,  more  officers,  more  men.  (Applause.) 
Congress  has  done  well,  but  it  must  do  far  more.  It  is  no  time 
for  hesitation  or  petty  economy.  (Applause.)  The  largest  ap- 
propriations for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  Navy  are 
the  truest  economy  and  wisest  investment  for  the  nation.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  believe  that  the  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  country 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  Congress  shall  make  adequate  provis- 
ion for  our  Navy  which  will  make  it  in  efficiency  and  strength 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  that  of  Great 
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Britain.  (Prolonged  applause,  amid  which  was  heard  Mrs.  Ad- 
miral Coghlan's  voice,  "  We'll  nominate  you  for  Congress,"  to 
which  Governor  Fitch  replied,  "  Thank  you.  With  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  ladies  success  would  doubtless  be  assured." 
Laughter.) 

The  first  toast  upon  our  list  is  "THE  NAVY."  We  glory  in 
the  Navy.  We  glory  in  its  heroic  achievements.  In  the  an- 
nals of  the  American  Navy,  from  the  time  of  John  Paul  Jones  to 
the  present,  there  is  no  name  that  is  more  illustrious  and  that 
calls  for  greater  admiration  than  that  of  the  modest  sailor  who  sits 
beside  me.  (Great  applause.)  It  has  been  the  honor  and  dis- 
tinction of  our  Order  that  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  our 
Governor  General.     (Applause.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  you  to 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.  (Great  cheering  and  pro- 
longed applause.) 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Before  saying  anything  about  the  Navy,  I  would  like  to  say 
how  honored  I  am  in  being  succeeded  as  the  Governor  General  of 
your  Order  by  that  grand  and  noble  gentleman,  Hon.  Robert  B. 
Roosevelt.     I  am  truly  sorry  that  he  is  not  here  to-night. 

In  a  hurried  moment  I  told  Governor  Fitch  what  I  was  going 
to  say  about  the  Navy,  and  he  has  said  it  for  me  to-night. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  The  old  saying,  "  In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war,"  comes  to  us  from  times  of  barbarism,  when 
one  nation's  hand  was  against  another;  but  in  these  days  of  civ- 
ilization we  have  a  new  one,  spoken  a  few  days  ago  in  Congress 
by  a  distinguished  Representative  who  was  a  general  in  the  civil 
war,  "  In  peace  prepare  to  maintain  it."  (Applause.)  That 
sums  up  our  desires  perfectly.  We  do  not  want  war,  but  we 
want  a  Navy  powerful  enough  to  prevent  war.  (Applause.) 
We  have  a  good  Navy,  so  far  as  it  goes — the  very  best  in  the 
world.  I  say  that,  and  I  believe  it,  because  I  know  that  our  en- 
listed men  are  young  men,  intelligent,  brave  American  young 
men,  who  could  fight  their  ship  if  every  officer  on  board  were 
killed.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But  we  need  more  ships, 
more  such  men  and  more  officers.     (Applause.)     I  fully    agree 
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with  the  Governor  of  the  Society  that  we  need  a  Navy  second 
to  none.  (Applause.)  We  are  rich;  we  can  afford  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  a  large  Army,  but  we  do  want  a 
large  Navy.     (Applause.) 

The  other  day,  while  one  of  our  ships  was  engaged  in  target 
practice,  a  whole  round  of  shots  was  fired  and  not  one  missed 
the  target,  seventeen  hundred  yards  away.  (Applause.)  In  the 
turrets  firing  the  guns  were  fifty  men  whose  average  age  was 
twenty-three  years.  But  the  work  of  the  Navy  is  not  all  for 
war,  since  we  hear  that  the  Navy  did  excellent  work  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Just  how  well  it  was  done  is  probably  not  generally 
known,  for  as  a  rule  the  Navy  hides  its  light  under  a  bushel. 
(Laughter.) 

I  believe  my  friend  Coghlan  is  going  to  say  something  later, 
under  the  heading  "  A  Last  Few  Words,"  and  I  will  ask  him  to 
say  what  I  have  not  said  about  the  Navy.  I  thank  you  for  your 
attention.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

Gqvernor  Fitch. 

The  General  Court  has  this  day  elected  as  Governor  General 
of  our  Order  the  former  Governor  of  the  New  York  Society 
and  former  United  States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  Hon. 
Robert  B.  Roosevelt.  (Great  cheering  and  applause.)  A  few 
weeks  ago  when  I  saw  Gov.  Roosevelt  he  selected  as  the  senti- 
ment to  which  he  would  like  to  respond  upon  this  occasion 
"THE  DUTCH  SETTLERS."  He  was  then  ill,  but  he  said 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  be  not  only  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
General  Court  but  at  this  banquet.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that  only  a  few  days  since  I  learned  that  Governor  Roosevelt, 
to  his  great  disappointment,  would  be  unable,  from  physical 
disability,  to  be  here  to-night,  It  then  became  necessary  to 
look  around  and  find  some  associate  who  could  respond  to  this 
sentiment.  It  is  not  everybody  that  can  appropriately  and  suit- 
ably respond  to  "THE  DUTCH  SETTLERS,"  but  I  thought 
of  one  gentleman  who,  although  of  good  New  England  stock 
upon  his  father's  side,  in  his  maternal  line  descends  from  one  of 
the  Dutch  settlers,  and  who  kindly  consented  to  take  Governor 
Roosevelt's  place.  This  associate  has  more  knowledge  of  the 
early  history  of  New  York  and  Manhattan  Island  than  any  one 
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such  enthusiasm  that  you  would  imagine  it  was  "  Dietrich 
Knickerbocker"  himself  that  was  speaking.  (Laughter.)  I 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  to  you  our  former  Deputy 
Governor  General,  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall. 

Mr.  Governor  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

When  Governor  Fitch  asked  me  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  take 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  place  on  this  evening's  programme  I  did  not 
consent  with  the  idea  that  I  could  in  any  measure  lessen  your 
disappointment  at  not  hearing  our  distinguished  Governor 
General.  I  consented  because  I  thought  that  some  one  should 
be  willing,  even  on  short  notice,  to  speak  to  this  gathering  on 
this  significant  anniversary,  and  pay  some  tribute,  even  though 
it  be  inadequate,  to  that  wonderful  little  country  across  the  seas, 
that  mermaid  among  the  nations — the  Dutch  motherland  of  old 
New  York.  (Applause.)  Our  great  city  and  state  may  well 
take  pride  in  the  recollection  that  their  founders  sprang  from 
that  noble  race  of  Dutch  settlers,  who  have  been  "settling  "  im- 
portant affairs  of  mankind  from  the  time  that  the  early 
Batavians  first  built  dikes  and  dug  canals  on  the  delta  of  the 
classic  Rhine  down  to  our  New  York  Dutch  President  of  the 
United  States,  who,  true  to  his  hereditary  instinct,  is  building 
the  canal  which  is  to  join  in  beneficent  wedlock  the  oceans  of 
two  hemispheres.     (Applause.) 

In  some  respects,  perhaps,  lam  qualified  to  speak  impartially 
on  this  subject ;  for  while  my  Dutch  Hagaman  ancestors  were 
helping  to  settle  New  Amsterdam  and  contributing  to  the  erec- 
tion of  that  famous  wall  along  the  line  of  the  present  Wall 
Street  to  keep  out  the  wicked  Indians  and  equally  "  wicked  " 
Yankees  of  New  England  (laughter)  my  English  Hall  ances- 
tors were  settling  in  Connecticut  among  those  self-same  wicked 
New  Englanders,  doubtless  contributing  their  share  to  the 
manufacture  of  those  wooden  nutmegs,  leather  hams,  basswood 
pumpkin  seeds  and  machine-made  wampum  for  which  that 
State  was  famous.  (Laughter.)  I  am  what  Dickens  might  call 
"'arf  and  'arf,"  flavored  with  a  grating  of  Connecticut  nutmeg. 
(Laughter.)     With  the  right  lobe  of  my  brain  I  can  rejoice  that 
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Henry  Hudson  was  an  Englishman  ;  with  the  left  lobe  I  can 
exult  that  he  sailed  to  this  river  under  Dutch  auspices.  With 
my  right  lung  I  can  sing  the  praises  of  the  hardy  old  Dutch 
warrior,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  with  the  left  join  in  the  English 
paeans  of  victory  over  their  conquest.  I  am  like  the  school- 
master who  applied  to  a  school  board  for  a  position  up  in  St. 
Lawrence  County  and  who  was  asked  whether  he  taught  that 
the  world  was  round  or  flat.  He  replied  that  he  was  prepared 
to  teach  either  way  according  to  the  preferences  of  the  school 
board.  (Laughter.)  For  present  purposes,  therefore,  I  will 
turn  off  my  English  lung  and  let  my  Dutch  lung  do  duty. 

The  distinguished  French  literary  critic  Taine  has  observed 
that  the  best  known  and  best  loved  book  in  Spanish  literature, 
"  Don  Quixote,"  is  a  satire  on  Spanish  literature.  There  was  a 
time  when  Washington  Irving's  "  Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New  York" — a  satire  on  the  Dutch  founders — occupied  the 
same  relation  to  the  historical  literature  of  this  city  that  "Don 
Quixote  "  did  to  Spanish  literature.  Now  I  shall  not  find  fault 
with  old  Father  Knickerbocker.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
saving  grace  of  a  good  laugh.  The  man  who,  by  a  wholesome 
wit  which  neither  stings  with  unkindness  nor  debases  by  coarse- 
ness, causes  us  to  forget  the  too  heavy  cares  of  life  and  indulge 
in  a  good  laugh  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  No,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  Father  Knickerbocker,  but  it  was  the  misfortune 
of  his  mock  "  history  "  to  appear  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
serious  history  of  New  York  to  counteract  it.  The  consequence 
was  that  many  people  derived  their  notions  of  the  Dutch  settlers 
from  Irving's  comical  inventions  concerning  the  smoky  battles  of 
the  Long  Pipes  and  the  Short  Pipes;  the  deadly  feuds  between  the 
Ten  Breeches  and  the  Tough  Breeches  ;  the  doleful  fate  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant's  windy  trumpeter,  Antony  Van  Corlear,  who 
swore  he  would  swim  the  creek  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
island  "  in  spite  of  the  devil  "  and  gave  to  that  watercourse  its 
sulphurous  name  ;  and  that  most  terrible  battle  ever  recorded 
in  prose  or  poetry,  in  which  Stuyvesant  led  against  the  Swedes 
that  prodigious  army,  composed  of  the  Van  Dycks  and  the  Van 
Wycks  and  the  Ten  Eycks  and  the  Van  Deusens  and  the  Van 
Giesons  and  the  Van  Hoesens  and  the  Van  Winkles  and  the  Van 
Bummels  and  the  Van  Dams,  and  all  the  other  Vans.  (Laughter.) 

While  all  of  this  is  calculated  to  excite  our  risables,  it  does  the 
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Dutch  settlers  great  injustice.  They  were  no  more  ridiculous 
than  any  other  small  community  east  or  south  of  them  at  that 
time.  We  must  remember  that  we  New  Yorkers  think,  speak 
and  act  from  the  environment  and  standpoint  of  this  tremen- 
dously great  city — next  to  the  largest  city  in  the  whole  world. 
We  must  guard  ourselves  against  applying  our  eye  to  the  big 
end  of  the  telescope  and  getting  a  false  perspective  in  studying 
the  pioneers  of  three  centuries  ago. 

If  we  were  to  look  about  us,  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  would 
find  in  small  communities  to-day  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  existed  in  little  old  New  Amsterdam. 

We  are  tempted  to  smile  when  we  read  that  the  first  "  street 
cleaning  department"  consisted  of  the  swine  that  roamed  at 
large  through  the  thoroughfares  of  the  ancient  city.  (Laughter.) 
A  short  time  ago  I  heard  of  a  Western  town  which  thought  it 
would  take  a  progressive  step  by  banishing  the  cows  from  the 
streets.  The  result  was  that  the  grass  grew  so  high  in  the 
streets  that  they  had  to  let  the  cows  come  back  to  keep  it 
cropped  down.     (Laughter.) 

We  think  it  very  funny  that  New  Amsterdam  had  no  water- 
works and  had  to  depend  on  some  very  poor  wells  for  its  water 
supply.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  was  down  in  the  charming  ancient 
capital  of  Mr.  Wise's  old  State,  Williamsburgh,  Va.,  and  noticed 
that  they  had  no  public  water  supply.  I  asked  the  cause  and 
was  told  that  some  two  years  before  my  visit  the  city  had  voted 
on  the  liquor  question  and  had  voted  the  town  "  dry."  The  re- 
sult was,  the  revenue  of  the  town  was  reduced  so  much  that 
when,  a  year  later,  the  citizens  voted  on  the  water  question 
they  had  to  vote  the  town  "  dry  "  on  that  question  too,  because 
they  couldn't  afford  it.     (Laughter.) 

We  read  with  no  little  amusement  the  solemn  proclamations 
issued  by  Peter  Stuyvesant  against  the  billy-goats  and  nanny- 
goats  that  used  to  butt  down  the  fort  walls  and  do  other  dam- 
age. If  you  will  go  up  on  Morningside  Heights  behind  Co- 
lumbia University,  you  can  see  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
goats — genuine  Knickerbocker  goats — roaming  about  seeking 
what  they  may  devour.  It  was  one  of  these  creatures  that  a  re- 
cently appointed  assessor  of  Hibernian  extraction  assessed 
heavily  for  a  neighboring  improvement.  When  the  owner  of  the 
goat  remonstrated  the  assessor  averred  that  he  was   simply  fol- 
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lowing  instructions  to  assess  "  all  property  found  abutting  on 
the  avenue;"  that  the  goat  was  "  property,"  and  that  he  found 
it  "a  butting  on  the  avenue."     (Laughter.) 

We  indulge  in  an  inward  smile  when  we  read  of  the  thrift  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Harlem,  who,  after  burying  their  dead 
in  the  old  Harlem  Churchyard,  sowed  the  ground  to  rye — 
looking  to  a  spiritual  harvest  in  the  world  to  come  and  to 
spirituous  consolation  in  the  world  that's  here.  (Laughter.) 
But  that  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  a  case  referred  by  Governor 
Higgins  to  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  So- 
ciety last  summer  which  it  was  my  duty  as  secretary  to  investi- 
gate. A  lady  had  complained  to  the  Governor  that  a  grave- 
yard containing  some  Revolutionary  graves  adjacent  to  an  old 
church  in  Stone  Arabia,  N.  Y.,  was  let  out  for  pasturage  and 
that  pigs  were  actually  rooting  among  the  graves.  I  visited  the 
place  with  my  camera  and  found  it  literally  as  stated.  Pig- 
styes  actually  enclosed  tombs  and  tombstones,  and  swine  rooted 
among  the  graves  of  a  congregation  which  derived  a  small  in- 
come from  the  pasturage.     (Laughter.) 

What  manner  of  men,  then,  were  the  Dutch  people — those 
tamers  of  the  sea,  who  drove  the  ocean  forth  or  summoned  it 
back,  obedient  to  their  will,  as  they  chanced  to  want  land  on 
which  to  dwell  or  waves  with  which  to  overwhelm  an  invading 
enemy  ;  those  human  beavers,  whose  dams — Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  all  the  rest  of  them — are  great  centers  of  ceaseless 
industry.  (Applause.)  Let  me  tell  you  what  manner  of  people 
they  were,  and  see  if  we  may  not  justly  be  proud  that  they  sent 
forth  the  founders  of  New  York. 

Two  hundred  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  Spain, 
under  the  cruel  Philip  II,  in  whose  favor  Charles  V  abdicated, 
was  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe,  her  dominion  cover- 
ing one-third  of  the  civilized  world,  including  Holland.  The 
Dutch  were  lovers  of  law  and  liberty,  and  they  were  galled  by 
the  persecutions  to  which  Philip  subjected  them..  He  deprived 
them  of  the  popular  suffrage  which  they  had  enjoyed  by  ancient 
charters ;  he  taxed  them  without  representation  ;  he  forced 
foreign  governors  upon  them  ;  he  quartered  Spanish  soldiers 
among  them  ;  he  slew  thousands  of  them  in  a  murderous  in- 
quisition on  accout  of  their  religion. 

Then  there  rose  up  among  them  a  great  and  good  man,  like 
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our  Washington  of  later  times,  William  the  Silent  (applause), 
who  sold  all  his  valuables  and  consecrated  himself  to  the  cause 
of  his  people.  Under  his  heroic  leadership,  the  little  Nether- 
lands revolted  against  powerful  Spain  in  1568,  just  as  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  revolted  against  England  in  1775  (applause); 
in  1581  they  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Independence  which  was 
the  model  for  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  ; 
and  they  fought  heroically  for  80  years  until,  under  a  red-white- 
and-blue  flag,  they  had  established  a  republic,  just  as  our  ances- 
tors did  many  years  afterwards.     (Applause.) 

And  how  did  they  fight  ?  Whenever  you  hear  the  name  of 
Harlem,  I  want  you  to  think  of  that  Dutch  city  of  Harlem, 
and  remember  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  heroic  defences  that 
was  ever  made  in  behalf  of  human  liberties.  (Applause.)  In 
1572,  30,000  Spaniards  besieged  4,000  Dutch  men  and  women  in 
that  old  city  of  Harlem.  Among  the  defenders  were  300  women, 
led  by  a  widow,  who  fought  like  trained  soldiers  in  the  ranks.  For 
seven  months  they  held  out  against  the  Spaniards  and  starvation 
After  consuming  their  ordinary  food,  they  lived  on  dogs,  cats 
and  mice,  rather  than  surrender.  Then  they  boiled  the  hides  of 
oxen  and  horses.  Then  they  devoured  their  boots  and  shoes  ; 
and  finally  they  ate  the  grass  from  between  the  stones.  And 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  survivors  surrender,  only  to  be 
butchered  by  their  barbarous  enemy.     (Applause.) 

In  1574  the  Spaniards  besieged  Leyden.  Within  the  walls, 
the  inhabitants  suffered  months  of  torture  by  famine,  pestilence 
and  the  deadly  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Then  William  the  Silent 
cut  the  dikes  that  held  back  the  ocean,  and  the  Spaniards  fled 
lest  they  be  swallowed  up  like  Pharaoh  and  his  army  in  the  Red 
Sea.  (Applause.)  In  memory  of  this  delivery  was  founded  the 
great  University  of  Leyden,  which  has  contributed  so  many 
great  men  to  the  world.     (Applause.) 

For  eighty  years  the  Dutch  fought  with  a  bravery  that  has 
not  been  excelled  in  history  and  at  last  established  the  republic 
to  which  the  United  States  is  unspeakably  indebted  for  some  of 
its  most  cherished  free  institutions.     (Applause.) 

It  was  during  a  lull  in  this  80  Years  War  (the  Twelve  Years 
Truce  was  signed  in  1609)  that  Hudson  made  his  memorable 
voyage  to  the  river  which  perpetuates  his  name. 

In   1609  the  Dutch  Republic  was  as  populous   as  and  more 
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wealthy  than  England.  It  was  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial center  of  the  world  and  its  chief  city  was  Amsterdam,  after 
which  our  New  Amsterdam  was  named.  The  people  of  Holland 
were  not  only  industrious,  but,  with  their  schools  and  universi- 
ties, they  were  learned,  cultured,  artistic  and  inventive.  They 
dispute  with  Germany  the  honor  of  first  printing  from  movable 
type.  Their  art  galleries  are  the  rivals  of  any  in  Europe.  They 
gave  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  pendulum  clock  and 
many  other  great  inventions  to  the  world.  They  invented  the 
useful  thimble.  They  have  been  aptly  called  the  "Yankees  of 
Europe."  Above  all,  they  believed  in  liberty  of  conscience  and 
religious  toleration  and  gave  refuge  to  the  oppressed  of  all 
Europe.     (Applause.) 

The  character  of  that  people  was  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
city  of  New  York  at  its  very  foundation,  and  although  the  old 
Dutch  name  and  the  old  Dutch  regime  have  passed  away,  the 
liberal  and  hospitable  spirit  of  the  Dutch  founders  has  never 
passed  away.     (Applause.) 

In  closing,  let  me  propose  the  health  of  him  whose  place  I  have 
so  poorly  and  regretfully  taken  this  evening;  him  who,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  most  perfect  living  embodiment  of  the  best  old 
Dutch  traditions  and  spirit ;  him  to  whom,  on  his  sick  bed,  our 
hearts  go  out  with  tender  affection  to-night,  with  prayers  that 
he  may  have  patience  under  his  sufferings  and  a  happy  issue  out 
of  all  his  afflictions  ;  to  the  honored  Governor  General  of  our 
Order — Robert  B.  Roosevelt.     (Great  applause.) 

Governor  Fitch. 

What  I  have  before  said  regarding  the  Navy  applies  to  some 
extent  to  "THE  ARMY,"  which  is  our  next  toast.  We  want 
Congress  to  give  us  a  larger  Army.  We  want  an  Army  that  is 
adequate  to  defend  our  coasts,  to  defend  our  harbors  and  to  act 
in  time  of  peace,  as  it  has  acted  within  the  last  few  weeks,  in 
enabling  a  stricken  city,  across  the  continent,  to  rise  above  the 
ruin  of  the  earthquake  shock  and  the  fire  that  swept  over  it,  and 
to  endure  the  suffering  and  privation  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
It  was  due  to  the  Regular  United  States  Army  that  this  was 
accomplished  quietly,  effectively,  without  disorder  or  violence. 
(Applause.) 
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Major-General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  U.  S.  A.,  formerly  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria,  who  accepted  our  invitation  to  re- 
spond to  "THE  ARMY,"  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  New 
York  Society  and  the  First  Governor  General  of  our  Order,  an 
illustrious  descendant  of  the  greatest  Captain  of  the  age.  (Great 
applause.)  One  who  has  made  good  and  whom  we  all  delight 
to  honor.     (Applause.) 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Gen.  Grant,  in  which  he 
said:  "Because  of  the  sudden  and  sad  bereavement  in  my  family, 
I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  dinner. 

"Please  express  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society  my  deep 
regrets,  which  you  will  all  understand  at  this  time.  Of  course 
some  one  else  will  answer  to  the  toast  of  '  The  Army.'  " 

The  General  Court  convened  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  at 
which  my  presence  was  required.  I  met  there  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, a  Councillor  General,  to  whom  I  stated  the  situation,  and 
requested  him  to  respond  for  the  Army.  The  officers  and  men 
of  the  army  are  always  ready  to  do  their  duty  and  to  do  it  well, 
even  on  short  notice,  and  as  my  request  expressed  the  wishes  of 
the  Major-General  commanding  the  Department  of  the  East 
that  this  toast  should  be  responded  to,  this  gentleman  regarded 
it  as  his  duty  to  accept,  and  I  now  have  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing to  you  a  Councillor  General  of  our  Order,  Brig.-Gen.  Henry 
S.  Turrill,  U.  S.  A.     (Applause.) 

Brig.-Gen.  Henry  S.  Turrill,  U.  S.  A. 
Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

You  see  I  am  a  substitute.  Our  honored  Governor  asked  me 
this  afternoon  if  I  would  not  respond  to  "THE  ARMY,"  as  he 
had  been  unable  to  fill  Gen.  Grant's  place  within  the  short  time 
since  he  had  been  informed  that  he  could  not  be  present,  and,  as 
one  of  the  principal  rules  of  the  Army  is  to  obey  rules,  I  finally 
consented.  Needless  to  say,  I  had  no  time  for  anything.  The 
fact  is,  for  a  few  hours  after  the  Governor  spoke  to  me  we  were 
in  sort  of  a  little  war  ourselves,  in  the  General  Court,  so  that  I 
had  no  time  to  think  anything  up  upon  this  subject.  (Laughter.) 
I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  you  all  will  take  to  heart  what  our 
Governor  has  said  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Army.  I 
do  not  propose  to  say  anything  relative  to  what  we  have  done 
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in  the  Civil  War,  but  what  I  do  want  to  say  is  something  about 
what  the  Army  has  done  since.  First,  it  is  your  Army  and  the 
great  advancement  of  this  country  has  been  and  is  due  to  your 
little  Army.  (Applause.)  I  agree  with  the  Admiral  in  every- 
thing he  has  said  about  the  Navy,  but  still  we  want  a  little 
Army.  I  have  seen  the  Admiral's  ships  and  his  action  there  in 
Manila,  and  have  seen  the  result  of  it,  but,  as  the  old  man  said, 
"A  ship  is  a  might)'-  poor  wagon  when  you  have  to  go  on  land 
with  it."  (Laughter.)  It  depends  on  you.  Congress  does  not 
want  to  give  us  anything.  I  am  out  of  it,  I  have  had  my  time, 
am  now  retired  and  laid  on  the  shelf,  but  if  you  are  going  to 
keep  the  prestige  of  this  country  at  its  present  high  water  mark, 
you  have  got  to  have  a  good  Army  and  Navy.    (Applause.) 

The  Chief  Executive  of  our  land  has  been  greatly  praised  by 
the  nations  for  the  stand  he  took  in  making  peace  between  the 
warring  nations  of  the  East,  and  were  it  not  for  your  Navy 
all  the  eloquence  of  our  statesmen  would  have  very  little  effect, 
if  there  were  not  behind  it  the  best  Navy  and  the  best  Army  (for 
its  numbers)  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  We  are  now  trying  to 
get  a  little  help  from  Congress.  They  do  not  need  us  just  now, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  want  to  give  us  anything.  (Laughter.) 
You  are  the  people;  it  is  your  Army;  it  is  your  Navy.  (Applause.) 
If  you  prosper  in  your  trade  and  in  your  industries  and  send  the 
products  thereof  to  foreign  countries,  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
got  to  go  before  to  prepare  the  way.  Had  you  no  Army 
in  the  Philippines,  and  no  Army  to  quell  the  Boxer  uprising  in 
China,  how  much  trade  would  you  have  had  to-day  in  the  East  ? 
None  ;  but  having  fought  as  they  did  you  still  hold  your  place  in 
the  Eastern  trade.     (Applause.) 

It  seems  to  me  a  vital  time  to  secure  for  the  Army  proper 
equipment  in  representation,  i.  e.,  to  form  an  Army  that  will  be 
of  use.  The  American  makes  a  good  soldier — the  American 
Volunteer  is  second  to  none  ;  but  in  these  days  a  soldier  has  got 
to  be  made ;  you  have  got  to  have  them  trained ;  you  have  got  to 
have  them  well  equipped,  and  that  is  what  the  Army  is  trying  to 
do  now.  We  are  having  a  pretty  hard  time,  however,  but  we  hope 
the  people  will  consider  that  it  is  their  Army  and  they  will  so  in- 
fluence our  representatives  of  Congress  that  they  will  do  even 
justice  to  us.     (Applause.) 

I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  have  abetter  representative  of  the 
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Army  here  this  evening,  but  as  General  Grant  was  not  able  to  be 
here  and  Gov.  Fitch  wanted  some  one  to  throw  himself  into  the 
trench  I  made  a  pit  and  fell  into  it  myself.  (Laughter  and 
Applause.) 

Governor  Fitch. 

Our  next  toast  is  "THE  FOUNDING  OF  JAMESTOWN." 
For  response  to  this  important  sentiment,  this  fundamental  toast 
of  our  Order,  we  esteem  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  secure  the  services  not  only  of  a  native-born  Virginian  but  of 
a  gentleman  who  has  a  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  and  who  is 
famous  for  his  eloquence  and  oratory.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Hon.  John  Sergeant  Wise.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  John  Sergeant  Wise. 

Honored  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  thank  you  for  the  introduction  you  have  given  me  and  am 
always  honored  by  being  called  upon  to  represent  Virginia,  but 
it  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  me  as  a  native-born  Virginian,  for 
it  so  happened  that  I  came  into  this  breathing  world  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  (Laughter.)  That  circumstance,  however,  makes  me  all 
the  more  at  home  in  company  of  the  seadogs  present,  Admirals 
Dewey  and  Coghlan,  for  I  sailed  the  briny  deep  three  months  or 
more  during  the  first  year  of  my  life  on  an  American  man-of-war 
and  was  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  American  Jackies  to  the 
tune  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Then,  too,  while  all  my  life  was  spent  in  my  beloved  old  mother 
State,  Virginia,  I  represent  every  strain  of  blood  discussed  here 
except  the  Latins  and  the  Chinese.  (Laughter.)  I  speak  of  the 
Chinese  because  while  our  friend  Hagaman  Hall  did  not  con- 
fess it  he  is  evidently  part  Chinese  and  descended  from  Wun 
Lung  upon  his  own  confession.     (Laughter.) 

My  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans.  Through  her 
I  trace  back  to  Elder  Brewster  and  Deacon  Bradford.  On  one 
side  or  the  other  I  have  large  infusions  of  English,  part  Puritan 
and  part  Cavalier,  a  touch  of  Dutch,  a  cross  of  Irish,  a  cross  of 
Swedish  and  a  strong  infusion  of  Scotch.    (Laughter.) 

So  what  I  say  of  the  early  settlers  of  America  will  not  be  taint- 
ed by  any  spirit  of  partizanship  or  sectional  bias.  My  remarks  are 
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the  reflections  of  one  deeply  interested  in  all  these  strains,  and 
who  has  tried  to  study  carefully  the  causes  of  their  coming  here, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  came  and  what  they  have  respect- 
ively accomplished.  First  of  all,  the  manner  of  their  coming  was 
most  surprising.  The  ships  in  which  the  first  one  hundred  set- 
tlers came  to  Virgina  were  such  tiny,  disreputable,  unseaworthy 
craft  that  no  prudent  man  to-day  would  trust  himself  in  one  of 
them  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  New  York  harbor,  much  less 
upon  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Why  did  they  come?  Who 
and  what  did  they  leave  behind  them  ?    Who  were  they? 

They  were  by  no  means  the  first  comers  to  America.  To  the 
south  the  Spaniards  had  not  only  discovered  America  a  hundred 
years  before  but  had  penetrated  to  the  land  of  the  fire-worship- 
ers of  Mexico  and  the  sun-worshipers  of  Peru.  They  had 
built  Panama  and  explored  as  high  as  the  grand  canyon  of  the 
Yellowstone.  They  had  navigated  the  Mississippi,  founded  St. 
Augustine  and  penetrated  the  whole  Florida  region.  Cortez, 
Balboa,  DeSoto,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Las  Casas,  are  names  identified 
with  this  continent  a  century  before  Jamestown  and  John  Smith. 
A  hundred  years  before  Jamestown,  a  Spanish  settlement,  was 
founded  on  James  River,  but  abandoned  so  long  ago  that  even 
its  site  is  unknown.  To  the  north  the  Frenchman  came  before 
the  English.  Even  in  the  time  of  Columbus  he  had  fished  the 
Newfoundland  banks,  and  before  Roanoke  Island  had  named 
Cape  Sable.  He  settled  Port  Royal  three  years  before  James- 
town, and  founded  Quebec  in  1608.  The  Frenchmen,  men  of  the 
type  of  Champlain,  Frontenac  and  La  Salle,  were  gentlemen 
wooed  to  these  settlements  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the 
longing  for  research — rather  than  by  any  grievance  at  home  ; 
men  of  a  higher  social  grade  than  those  who  first  came  to  the 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts  settlements.  For  many  years  before 
the  coming  of  the  Englishman  to  America  the  fearless  sailors  of 
that  nation  had  contented  themselves  with  letting  the  Spaniard 
find  American  treasure  and  robbing  him  of  it  upon  the  high 
seas.  (Laughter.)  One  feeble  settlement  made  at  Roanoke  had 
been  abandoned  and  allowed  to  perish  and  disappear  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  amid  the  excitement  at  home  attending  the 
great  Armada.  Now  at  last,  in  1607,  the  spirit  of  emigration  to 
America  reached  the  English  people.  But  the  prospect  of  what 
they  should  find  here  was  not  the  real  impelling  motive  of  their 
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coming.  It  was  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  what  they  were  leaving  at 
home  that  made  them  willing  to  trust  themselves  upon  a  stormy- 
sea  and  brave  existence  in  a  wilderness  with  savages.   (Applause.) 

Let  us  look  at  what  they  left  behind  them.  The  great  events 
I  am  to  describe  were  almost  as  near  to  them  as  is  Dewey's 
victory  to  us.  In  our  day  we  look  upon  Spain  with  contempt. 
At  that  time  she  was  the  dominating  power  of  all  Europe,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  human  devil  who  was  guilty  of  every  crime  in 
the  decalogue,  yet  practised  every  cruelty  on  earth  in  the  name 
of  the  God  whom  he  pretended  to  serve.  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
from  1560  until  his  death  (1598),  had  proclaimed  and  enforced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Inquisition.  These  men  who  came  to 
America  knew  its  horrors.  Spain  controlled  Italy  as  a  province 
and  dominated  Austria  and  Germany  as  pocket  boroughs.  For 
thirty  years  Philip  had  been  roasting  and  burning  his  subjects 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  these  Englishmen  had  fought  beside 
their  Dutch  cousins  in  the  amphibious  warfare  of  the  low  coun- 
tries. They  were  familiar  with  the  barbarities  of  Alva  and  the 
genius  of  Alexander  of  Parma.  They  had  witnessed  the  marvel- 
ous career  and  sad  death  of  William  the  Silent  and  had  seen 
rise  after  him  that  glorious  son,  Prince  Maurice.  They  had 
lived  almost  within  hearing  of  the  fratricidal  warfare  of  the 
French,  in  the  long  struggle  between  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
religious  league  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  At  home  they  had  lived 
under  Elizabeth  and  witnessed  the  narrow  and  providential 
escape  of  England  from  Spanish  conquest.  The  struggle  was  to 
place  England  too  under  the  heel  of  Catholic  domination  and 
subject  her  people  like  those  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  The  enforcement  of  what  was 
known  as  orthodox  religion  was  made  the  pretext  for  endless 
slaughter,  for  death  by  every  torture  and  for  scenes  of  human 
devilishness  unparalleled  in  human  history.  And  all  this  in 
God's  name. 

A  deliverance  little  short  of  a  miracle  saved  England  in  1588 
from  the  power  of  the  Armada.  Brilliant  and  devoted  as  were 
the  services  of  Drake  and  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  Howard  and 
other  great  English  sailors,  they  had  been  able  to  make  but 
slight  impression  on  the  powerful  navy  of  Spain, when  the  storm 
arose  which  drove  it  northward  and  destroyed  it  in  the  North 
Sea.     (Applause.)     But  for  that,  by  sheer  force  of  superior  bulk 
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preparations  under  Elizabeth's  incompetent  pet,  Leicester,  were 
totally  inadequate  to  resist  the  invincible  Spanish  legions 
crowded  into  that  fleet.  These  people  coming  to  America  had 
witnessed  all  these  things  at  home.  Henry  VIII  and  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  had  defied  the  Pope  and  his  Inquisition,  but  they 
had  a  religion  of  their  own,  with  cruel,  brutal  contrivances  to 
enforce  it  against  their  unorthodox  subjects,  just  as  outrageous 
if  not  as  universally  applied  as  any  of  the  Pope's  or  Philip's. 
They  had  seen  Elizabeth  behead  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  because 
she  was  a  Catholic  sympathizer  of  Philip.  Religious  persecu- 
tion in  England  had  driven  many  of  these  people  into  the  Neth- 
erlands even  before  they  sought  asylum  here.  Then,  while  Philip 
fought  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands  and  Henry  of  Navarre  in 
France,  and  all  Europe  was  fighting  over  the  Gospel  of  Peace, 
Elizabeth  died,  and  her  successor  was  James,  the  son  of  Catholic 
Mary  of  Scots,  who  had  been  beheaded  but  yesterday.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  there  were  people  who  wanted  to  get  out  of  such 
turmoil  ?  Especially  common  people,  on  whose  heads  the  hardest 
of  these  ever-exchanging  blows  fell.  One  cannot  blame  them 
for  getting  out  of  it  all  unless  we  call  them  runaways. 
(Applause.)  A  keeper  of  a  menagerie  was  tortured  by  his  wife, 
who  pursued  and  vilified  and  beat  him,  until  at  last  one  day,  in 
sheer  desperation,  he  sought  refuge  from  her  in  a  cage  of  his 
lions.  Following  him  to  the  cage,  but  afraid  to  go  further,  she 
stamped  her  foot  in  rage,  exclaiming,  "You  coward  !  "  (Laugh- 
ter.) It  was  only  in  that  spirit  that  those  who  preferred  the 
savage  to  the  persecutions  at  home  might  be  called  cowards, 
(Applause.) 

The  beginnings  of  English  settlement  on  this  continent 
whether  at  Jamestown  or  at  Plymouth  Rock,  were  very  humble. 
The  first  Virginia  settlers  made  a  very  poor  showing  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  New  Englanders  not  much  better.  The  Virgin- 
ians came  near  abandoning  their  settlement.  When  they  did  ob- 
tain a  firm  lodgment,  they  were  more  intent  upon  gratifying  the 
English  longing  for  broad  acres  than  on  any  co-operative  work. 
The  New  Englanders,  on  the  other  hand,  did  everything  in  the 
community  spirit.  They  built  a  town  house  and  lived  around  it, 
worked  around  it,  made  it  the  center  of  all  activities,  and  went 
there  every  day  to  write  the  history  of  their  own  doings,  which 
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history,  we  may  be  sure,  was  rather  favorable  to  themselves,  and 
which  they  read  and  reread  until  they  believed  it  themselves? 
and  have  published  and  republished  from  then  until  now,  so  that 
posterity  has  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  (laughter),  and 
the  Southern  settler,  who  was  fox  hunting,  while  the  Northern 
settler  was  writing,  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  history  of  the 
time.  (Laughter.)  Yet  notwithstanding  the  jealousies  and  an- 
tagonisms begotten  by  the  differences  in  temperament  and  cli- 
mate between  the  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  settlers,  they 
had  many  things  in  common.  Both  loved  liberty.  (Applause.) 
Both  demanded  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  to  local  self- 
government  from  the  parent  country.  (Applause).  Both,  each 
from  its  own  standpoint,  were  stubborn  in  their  resistance  to  the 
tyranny  of  English  rule.  (Applause.)  When  the  time  came  they 
made  common  cause  against  England  and  their  leaders  and 
men  supplemented  each  other  admirably.  Virginia  furnished 
Washington  and  Henry,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Light  Horse 
Harry  Lee  (applause);  Massachusetts  furnished  Hancock,  Sam'l 
Adams,  John  Adams  and  a  host  of  others.    (Applause.) 

But  there  is  one  thing  concerning  the  first  one  hundred  years 
of  English  settlement  that  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the 
student.  During  that  period  no  progress  worth  considering  was 
made  by  any  of  the  colonies  in  penetrating  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

As  late  as  1710  Governor  Spottswood  wrote  the  Council  in 
London  that  some  of  his  Western  settlers  had  seen  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  were  not  over  one  hundred  miles  distant.  For 
a  hundred  years  the  Massachusetts  settlers  huddled  together  on 
the  coast,  while  the  French  advanced  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  sailed 
upon  and  named  Lake  Champlain  and  located  along  the  coast 
of  all  the  great  lakes. 

During  all  that  period  the  Dutch  and  English  never  advanced 
inland  beyond  Schenectady. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  occupied  Vermont,  and  but  for  an 
error  they  made  in  allying  themselves  with  the  Algonquins 
against  the  great  confederacy  of  Iroquois  and  Mohawks  in 
Northern  New  York,  they  would  have  occupied  the  entire  Mo- 
hawk region  of  New  York. 

It  was  not  until  the  coming  of  a  new  race  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that    any  substantial  progress  was  made 
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in  pioneer  work  in  any  of  the  old  colonies.  Between  1705  and 
1735  a  new  element  was  infused  into  American  life.  The  Scotch- 
men who  had  settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  had  saved  Ire- 
land to  the  Protestant  cause  by  their  immortal  defence  of  Lon- 
donderry (applause)  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, received  from  William  and  Mary  and  their  successors 
nothing  but  proscription  as  a  reward.  It  drove  them  in  great 
numbers  to  America.  A  few  landed  in  New  England.  They 
are  called  Scotch-Irish,  but  were  nothing  but  transplanted 
Scotch  Presbyterians.  (Laughter.)  New  England  ideas  did  not 
suit  them.  (Laughter.)  They  at  once  pressed  forward  to  make 
settlements  of  their  own  and  were  soon  the  masters  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  names  Londonderry,  Dublin,  Derry,  Fitz- 
william,  Lockhaven,  Newcastle  and  many  others  tell  who  set- 
tled New  Hampshire  (applause),  and  to  this  day  the  New 
Hampshire  people  in  many  essential  characteristics  are  plainly 
distinct  from  the  Massachusetts  type.  As  for  Vermont,  not  only 
had  it  been  named  by  the  French,  but  when,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  England,  it  was  ceded  as  south  of  the  boundary  line, 
it  claimed  to  be  an  independant  State,  free  from  any  obligations 
to  the  Northern  Colonies,  and  was  admitted  as  such  along  with 
Kentucky. 

So,  too,  in  the  New  York  Colony  a  few  of  these  Scotch-Irish 
came  to  it.  The  free  and  easy  Dutchmen  on  the  Hudson  were 
no  more  to  their  liking  than  were  the  ascetic  New  Englanders. 
(Laughter.)  They  lost  no  time  in  removing  themselves  from 
the  dwellers  on  the  coast.  They  loved  the  mountain  lands. 
They  proceeded  with  the  pioneer  work  so  long  neglected  by  the 
earlier  settlers  and  settled  the  northern  counties  now  called 
Ulster  and  Washington  and  the  whole  Mohawk  Valley.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  prepotency  of  this  race  is  shown  there  by  the 
great  history  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  His  handling  of  the  In- 
dian problem  did  more  for  the  New  York  Colony  than  every- 
thing done  by  the  Dutch  and  English  during  the  century  before 
he  came.     (Applause.) 

The  Scotch-Irish  literally  overran  the  Quaker  Colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  population  of  Pennsylvania  increased  between 
the  years  1705  and  1735  from  30,000  to  250,000,  the  accessions 
being  chiefly  Scotch-Irish.  (Applause.)  These  Presbyterians 
also  took  possession  of  New  Jersey,  where  they  founded  Prince- 
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ton  College,  and  have  dominated  that  State  with  their  influence 
ever  since.      (Applause.) 

In  Pennsylvania  they  founded  the  colleges  at  Easton  and 
Carlisle,  took  charge  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  pressed  for- 
ward to  Lake  Erie.  All  Western  Pennsylvania  was  settled  and 
is  still  dominated  by  the  Presbyterians.  About  1630,  owing  to 
some  local  controversies  with  the  Pennsylvania  authorities,  a 
large  body  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  German  Protestants  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  Pennsylvania  Colony.  They  entered  Virginia 
by  the  back  door,  so  to  speak,  crossing  the  Potomac  in  rear  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsport  and 
Harper's  Ferry,  peopling  the  rich  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
The  Germans  stopped  in  the  lower  valley.  The  Scotch  pressed 
onward  and  peopled  the  region  from  Staunton  to  Fincastle. 
(Applause.) 

Then  these  Scotch-Irish  settled  a  section  in  Virginia  left  un- 
occupied by  the  early  English  settlers  for  over  a  century.  They 
formed  the  pioneer  outpost  of  that  State  against  Indian  invasion 
and  bore  the  brunt  of  all  the  border  warfare  that  ensured  for 
fifty  years.  (Applause.)  In  time  they  pressed  onward  and  settled 
Western  North  Carolina  and  Northern  South  Carolina.  (Ap- 
plause.) From  Virginia  they  settled  Kentucky  ;  from  North 
Carolina  they  founded  Tennessee.    (Applause.) 

Isaac  Shelby,  Daniel  Boone,  Geo.  Rogers  Clarke,  Andrew 
Lewis,  in  Kentucky;  Sevier  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee- 
all  the  great  pioneers  of  the  West — were  Scotch-Irish.  George 
Rogers  Clarke,"  the  Hannibal  of  the  West,"  and  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
who  made  the  explorations  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  in  later  days 
Sam  Houston,  who  led  the  Texas  revolution,  were  all  Scotch- 
Irish.    (Applause.) 

This  race  has  the  remarkable  record  of  having  done  nearly  all 
the  pioneer  work  of  America  (applause),  a  fact  not  to  be  over- 
looked while  Puritan  and  Cavalier  boast  of  their  achievements. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  hurriedly  reviewed  the  sources  of  our  settle- 
ment. It  were  altogether  unprofitable  to  compare  the  relative 
benefits  conferred  upon  our  great  nation  by  any  one  of  these 
original  stocks.  (Applause.)  We  have  had  our  day  of  sectional 
jealousies  and  recriminations,  jealousies  and  recriminations  so 
rank  and  virulent  that  they  finally  culminated  in  a  bloody  fratri- 
cidal war.  But  it  was  a  fight  to  a  finish,  most  satisfactory  in  that 
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it  settled  every  doubt  (applause),  and  our  nation  now  stands  with 
a  future  fair  and  cloudless  spread  out  before  it,  the  marvel  of 
every  nation  on  the  globe.  (Applause.)  As  yet  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  American  type.  We  are  a  great  composite  of  hu- 
manity, which  it  will  take  centuries  to  blend  into  a  type.  But 
that  time  will  come,  just  as  the  centuries  have  blended  the 
Celt  and  Saxon,  Norseman,  Dane  and  Ancient  Briton  into  the 
splendid  manhood  of  England.  (Applause.)  The  time  will  come 
when  the  American  will  assume  a  distinct  type  of  humanity 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  prove  to  be  the  best  product  of  hu  man- 
ity  which  the  coming  ages  are  likely  to  bring  forth.  (Applause.) 
In  that  blessed  time  the  jealousies  and  antagonism  of  our 
early  days  will  all  be  forgotten  and 

Those  opposed  eyes 

Which,  like  the  meteors  of  an  angry  heaven, 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 

Will  then,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way.     (Applause.) 
I  had  no  speech  prepared.     You  must  pardon  my  rambling  on 
so  long.    I  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  the  courtesy  with 
which  you  have  allowed  me  to  build  my  theme  as  I  proceeded. 
(Great  applause.) 


Governor  Fitch. 

In  chronological  order  as  well  as  importance  our  next  toast  is 
"THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  HUDSON." 

This  will  be  responded  to  by  a  former  Governor  General  of 
our  Order,  who  is  now  the  President  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration  Commission,  a  gentleman  who  was  our  Minister  to 
Spain  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war,  who  has  been  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  New  York  and  member  of  Congress,  who  was 
a  successful  General  of  the  Union  forces  in  our  Civil  War,  who 
is  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  New  YorK  Bar,  and  who  is  un- 
rivaled as  an  orator.  It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  to  you 
Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford.     (Great  applause.) 

Gen.  Woodford  delivered  a  most  brilliant  and  eloquent 
speech,  which  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.     As  he 
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had  only  very  brief  notes  or  memoranda  which  he  destroyed  im- 
mediately after  speaking,  and  has  been  unable  to  write  out  his 
remarks,  it  was  impossible  to  reproduce  his  speech  satisfacto- 
rily, and  we  are  therefore,  with  great  regret,  obliged  to  omit  the 
report  of  this  eloquent  address. 

Governor  Fitch. 

Our  next  toast  is  "THE  FOUNDERS  OF  NEW  ENG- 
LAND." Hon.  William  W.  Goodrich,  a  former  Governor  of 
this  Society  and  former  Governor  General  of  our  Order,  of 
New  England  origin,  had  agreed  to  respond  to  this  sentiment. 
I  have  heard  nothing  from  him.  I  know  no  reason  why  he  is 
not  here.  He  can  scarcely  have  forgotten  it,  but  I  fear  the 
worst.  (Laughter.)  While  the  banquet  has  been  in  progress 
and  within  the  past  hour  I  have  drafted  into  service  one  who 
was  born  in  Connecticut  and  whose  ancestors  had  lived  there 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony.  He  can  speak  elo- 
quently upon  New  England,  even  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  our  Deputy  Governor  and 
former  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan. 

Mr.   Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen'. 

I  honor  the  Dutchmen,  founders  of  New  York,  whose  virtues 
have  been  so  eloquently  pictured  to-night  by  my  friend  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hagaman  Hall.  The  heart  of  every  freeborn  man  in  all 
the  world  beats  quicker  and  his  blood  flows  stronger  when  he 
hears  the  story  of  William  the  Silent  and  reads  of  the  heroic  re- 
sistance made  against  the  despotism  of  Philip  the  Second  by  the 
Hollanders  of  old.  I  am  glad  to  claim  them  as  kin  in  blood  and 
language  and  achievement  of  the  Saxon  ancestors  of  my  own 
New  England.  Your  Dietrich  Knickerbocker,  Mr.  Hall,  was  a 
beautiful  creation  of  the  fancy  of  Washington  Irving,  but  he  was 
a  creature  of  fancy  only.  No  real  Dietrich  Knickerbocker  ever 
lived.  Irving  tried  to  be  funny  over  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and 
for  half  a  century  or  more  the  English-speaking  world  laughed 
over  the  picture  he  drew  of  him — till  John  Fiske  came  along.  If 
John  Fiske  had  done  nothing  else  for  American  history,  there 
were  two  things  that  he  did  that  would  insure  him  immortality. 
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The  first  thing  was  to  redeem  the  character  of  Washington. 
I  think  Stuart's  portrait  did  more  to  make  Washington  unpopu- 
lar than  any  other  one  thing.  It  was  a  bloodless  portrait,  and 
the  early  historians  of  our  country  painted  Washington  as  a 
bloodless  character.  John  Fiske  was  the  first  man  to  put  real 
red  blood  into  his  veins.  He  did  it  so  well  and  his  picture 
proved  to  be  so  close  to  the  real  truth  of  history  that  George 
Washington  appears  to  us  now  as  the  most  virile  product  of  our 
virile  American  climate  and  American  conditions.  (Applause.) 
There  was  plenty  of  real  good  red  blood  in  his  veins.  He  had 
sins  enough,  if  sins  were  needed,  to  redeem  him,  and  humanity 
enough  to  make  him  the  most  human  of  the  humans.  John 
Fiske  found  Washington  a  bloodless  god.  He  left  him  a  virile 
man  and  one  of  the  greatest  men,  greatest  in  the  field  as  well  as 
in  statesmanship,  greatest  in  everything  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.     (Applause.) 

The  second  thing  that  John  Fiske  did  to  which  I  refer  was  to 
redeem  the  character  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  found  him  as 
Irving  had  pictured  him.  He  left  him  as  we  know  him — a 
soldier  worthy  of  the  age  that  produced  a  Cromwell  and  a 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  a  statesman  worthy  of  the  race  of  statesmen 
from  which  he  sprang,  and  a  worthy  founder  of  the  metropolitan 
city  and  the  Empire  State  of  the  continent  which  now  takes  the 
place  of  primacy  among  the  continents  of  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  Saxon  founders  of  New  England 
I  shall  take  issue  in  no  respect  with  the  case  that  Mr.  Hall  has  so 
clearly  made  for  the  Dutch  founders  of  New  York. 

I  honor,  too,  the  founders  of  New  York's  commercial  greatness, 
so  eloquently  pictured  by  my  friend  General  Woodford.  Hav- 
ing the  toast  to  respond  to  that  you  have  given  me  to-night,  Mr. 
Governor,  I  could  not  afford  to  take  issue  with  General  Wood- 
ford over  the  founders  of  New  York's  commercial  greatness,  for 
two-thirds  of  them  at  least  were  men  from  my  own  New  Eng- 
land, and  if  it  has  been  its  commerce  that  has  made  New  York, 
and  if  it  is  its  great  merchants  that  we  must  honor,  you  have  to 
honor  New  England  in  doing  it,  for  it  was  conspicuously  the 
genius  of  the  sons  of  New  England  that  built  up  that  commerce, 
and  New  England  men  are  conspicuous  all  along  the  line,  early 
and  late,  of  New  York's  great  merchants.     (Applause.) 
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I  honor,  too,  the  founders  of  Virginia,  whose  deeds  my  friend 
Mr.  Wise,  always  eloquent,  has  been  specially  eloquent  in 
describing  to-night.  I  honor  as  he  does  the  Cavalier  founders 
of  Virginia.  They  brought  to  this  continent  all  the  graces 
that  then  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  Europe.  They  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First  and  fought  for 
him  and  for  the  despotism  that  he  stood  for,  as  bravely  and 
heroically  as  men  had  ever  fought  in  a  nobler  and  better  cause. 
Charles  the  First  was  much  more  fortunate  in  his  followers  than 
they  were  in  their  leader.  We  do  well  to  honor  brave  men,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  cause  in  which  they  fight,  but  I  can  tell 
you,  my  dear  Mr.  Wise,  of  some  men  who  were  just  as  brave  and 
just  as  true  and  just  as  resolute,  and  who  fought  for  human  liberty 
as  bravely  as  your  men  fought  to  support  as  bad  a  despotism 
and  as  mean  a  despot  as  the  world  has  ever  known.  Round 
John  Hampden  and  John  Pym  and  Oliver  Cromwell  there  rallied 
quite  as  valiant  souls  as  rallied  around  your  King  Charles,  and 
they  were  fighting  to  strike  off  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of 
English-speaking  men  all  over  the  world,  and  not  to  forge  them 
tighter  on.  I  do  not  honor  the  men  for  whom  you  speak  because 
they  fought  for  despotism  and  Charles  the  First,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  I  honor  the  men  for  whom  I  speak  because  they  fought  just 
as  well  and  just  as  bravely  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom, 
(Applause.) 

The  men  who  came  from  England  to  settle  New  England  and 
establish  free  institutions  here  were  close  kin  of  the  men  who 
stayed  behind  and  fought  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  for  free 
institutions  there.  It  was  the  same  battle  for  freedom  that  was 
waged  on  both  sides  the  ocean.  (Applause.)  It  was  the  same 
spirit  that  animated  the  men  who  stayed  at  home  and  the  men 
who  left  their  old  homes  to  found  new  homes  in  the  wilderness 
of  North  America.  Tne  contest  was  waged  on  both  sides  the 
ocean  by  men  of  the  same  stern  and  sturdy  character.  It  was 
one  brother  who  stayed  at  home  and  fought  under  Cromwell.  It 
was  another  brother  who  came  over  to  fight  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness  here — both  equally  struggling  for  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.     (Applause.) 

I  admit  the  superiority  of  your  knowledge  over  mine  as  to  the 
character  of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia.  I  accept  your  apology 
for  them,  but  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  the  first  settlers  of 
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New  England.  (Laughter.)  They  were  good  men  and  true 
from  the  date  of  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  clear  down  to  the 
time  of  American  independence,  and  the  men  who  came  first — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  Virginia — were  in  New 
England  every  whit  as  good  as  the  men  who  came  after  them. 
(Applause.) 

I  admit,  Mr.  Wise,  that  your  settlers  often  had  more  of  the 
graces  of  life  than  ours.  Yours  were  the  Cavaliers  that  hung 
about  the  courts  of  King  Charles.  Ours  were  the  sturdy  Puri- 
tans who  were  never  welcomed  at  court,  and  who  would  not 
have  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Stuart  king  even 
if  they  had  been  welcome.  The  founders  of  New  England  have 
been  accused  of  angularity  in  their  dispositions.  I  admit  it. 
But  my  friend,  Mr.  Marble,  by  whose  side  I  have  been  sitting  to- 
night, has  been  telling  me  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  that  he  has 
just  visited,  built  of  angular  slabs  of  granite  which  have  endured 
unmoved  the  storms  of  the  ages.  Your  smooth  pebble  on  the 
beach  is  washed  about  with  every  incoming  tide. 

Our  New  England  settlers  came  here  to  lay  one  upon  the 
other  the  stones  that  should  when  completed  constitute  the 
structure  of  human  liberty.  Their  angularity  may  have  made 
them  less  comely  to  look  upon,  perhaps  less  fitted  for  all  light 
and  frivolous  things,  but  it  fitted  them  eminently  to  do  the 
work  of  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  our  national  freedom. 
(Applause.)     And  they  did  the  work. 

Our  New  England  is  not  large.  Take  out  of  it  the  practically 
uninhabited  forests  of  Maine  and  it  is  smaller  in  area — the  whole 
six  states— than  many  a  single  state  in  other  parts  of  the  repub- 
lic— smaller  too  in  the  population  that  lives  there  than  this  Em- 
pire State  to  which  you  have  paid  such  a  well-deserved  tribute, 
General  Woodford.  We  are  not  by  any  means  poor,  but  the 
wealth  of  the  people  who  live  in  New  England  is  probably  less 
than  that  of  those  who  live  in  this  great  state  which  my  prede- 
cessor on  this  platform  has  done  so  much  to  honor.  But  small 
as  we  may  be  in  other  things,  we  are  mighty  in  achievements. 
From  New  England — descendants  of  these  founders  for  whom  I 
speak — there  have  gone  out  to  all  parts  of  this  broad  land  men 
who  have  founded  new  New  Englands  on  prairie  and  mountain 
and  desert  and  on  the  shores  of  distant  seas  (applause),  and  the 
New  England  that  was  left  at  home,  with  the  New  Englands  that 
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have  been  established  by  New  England  men  in  other  parts  of 
the  land,  constitute  a  very,  very  large  factor  in  this  nation  of 
ours.     (Applause.) 

Not  alone  in  our  own  country  has  the  influence  of  New  Eng- 
land been  felt.  The  Great  Northwest,  the  Red  River  Valley  that 
stretches  far  north  of  the  United  States  line  and  which  is  coming 
to  be  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  the  world,  is  being  wrested 
from  the  wilderness  and  made  to  minister  to  man's  wants  all 
over  the  world,  largely  by  men  of  New  England  birth  and  line- 
age who  have  carried  their  institutions,  their  ideas,  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  love  of  freedom  with  them. 

To  the  south  of  us  there  is  a  republic  that  is  fast  making  its 
way  in  the  world,  increasing  wonderfully  in  population,  in  enter- 
prise, in  prosperity  and  in  wealth,  and  New  England  men  have 
been  foremost  among  those  who  have  helped  to  make  Modern 
Mexico. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  now  since  the  great  war  in  the  East 
was  happily  terminated  by  a  peace  signed  on  the  New  England 
shores.  The  result  of  that  war  was  a  mighty  triumph  for  civili- 
zation, and  the  little  brown  men  who  won  it  were  educated  at 
New  England  universities,  had  studied  New  England  ideas,  were 
stamped  with  New  England  character,  and  their  triumph  was 
the  triumph  of  New  England  virtues.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

To  all  other  parts  of  the  world  New  England  men  have  gone, 
carrying  with  them  New  England  energy,  New  England  persist- 
ence, New  England  resource  and  self-reliance,  New  England 
angularity  if  you  will,  and  winning  for  New  England  ideas. 
(Applause.) 

We  have  heard  from  the  army  here  to-night.  Most  eloquently 
and  most  truly  has  General  Turrill  pictured  the  success  of  that 
army  in  the  past,  its  strength  in  the  present  and  its  importance 
in  the  future.     (Applause.) 

New  England  has  done  its  share  for  the  United  States  Army. 
It  was  the  pre-Revolutionary  wars  that  educated  the  soldiers 
and  the  commanders  that  won  the  War  of  Independence.  New 
England  was  on  the  border  line  and  bore  her  full  share  of  the 
brunt  of  these  border  wars.  When  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
came  it  was  the  great  Virginian  that  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Continental  army.  Never  had  a  more  important  trust  been 
confided  to  any  mortal  man,   and   never  was  mortal   man  more 
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faithful  to  his  trust.  It  is  not  only  Virginia,  it  is  not  only  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  world  that  now  honors  the  great  name 
of  Washington  as  it  honors  perhaps  no  other  name  in  history. 
But  the  right-hand  man  of  George  Washington  in  the  Revolution 
was  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  who  for  his 
services  to  Washington  bears  the  name  in  history  of  "  Brother 
Jonathan,"  and  Washington's  two  right-hand  men  in  the  field, 
the  men  that  he  could  always  rely  upon,  the  men  who  never 
failed  him,  were  Nathaniel  Greene  of  Rhode  Island  and  Israel 
Putnam  of  Connecticut.  And  the  New  England  colonies  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population  furnished  more  soldiers  for  the  army 
that  won  independence  for  the  nation  than  any  other  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies,  and  wherever  since  the  Revolution  arms  have 
been  borne  for  our  nation  New  England  commanders  and  New 
England  soldiers  have  always  been  in  the  front  rank  of  battle, 
doing  their  full  duty  for  their  country  and  their  country's  cause. 
(Applause.) 

I  have  heard  to-night  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  speech 
that  Admiral  Dewey  has  already  made  for  the  Navy  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  banquet.  I  have  heard,  too,  the  eloquent  and  accom- 
plished speech  that  Admiral  Coghlan  is  about  to  make  at  the 
close  of  the  banquet  for  the  Navy.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Neither  Admiral  in  any  respect  overstates  the  case.  The  Navy 
is  the  nation's  bulwark  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  but  it  was  the 
whaleships  of  New  England  that  educated  the  American  seamen 
that  made  the  first  American  Navy  so  formidable,  and  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  it  was  the  New  England  town  of  New  London  that 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  first  American  Navy — the  American 
Navy  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  from  New  London  that  the 
nation's  ships  went  out  that  drove  English  commerce  from  the 
ocean  and  compelled  England  to  make  peace  and  acknowledge 
our  independence.     (Applause.) 

The  men  who  settled  New  England  and  who  are  responsible 
for  its  characteristics  were  men  probably  of  the  purest  Saxon 
blood  of  any  men  then  living.  The  Saxon  landed  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  England.  To  the  west  and  the  north  they  mingled 
their  blood  with  that  oi  other  virile  races,  but  on  the  eastern 
coast  the  Saxon  blood  was  kept  practically  pure.  It  was  from 
this  eastern  coast  of  England,  peopled  by  men  of  the  purest 
Saxon  blood,  that  came  the  settlers  of  New  England.     It  was 
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the  same  country — the  same  communities — that  furnished  the 
"  Ironsides  "  of  Cromwell's  army.  The  towns  of  New  England 
bear  the  names  of  the  towns  they  left  behind  them,  and  the 
visitor  to-day  from  New  England  who  wanders  up  and  down 
through  the  villages  of  the  eastern  coast  of  old  England  finds 
familiar  names — of  people,  parishes  and  towns — greeting  him 
on  every  hand. 

It  was,  at  the  beginning  at  least,  and  while  New  England  was 
going  through  its  formative  period,  a  Saxon  immigration,  and 
for  whatever  there  is  good  or  bad,  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
fortunate  or  unfortunate,  in  the  New  England  character,  the 
Saxon  blood  is  responsible.     (Applause.) 

The  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  was  his  self-reliance.  Tacitus 
tells  us  of  the  people  of  Ancient  Latium  that  their  chief  virtue 
was  their  obedience  unto  their  rulers.  The  same  historian  in 
describing  the  people  of  Northern  Germany,  whence  the  Saxon 
came,  dwells  upon  their  strong  love  of  freedom,  their  impatience 
under  restraint,  their  unwillingness  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
domination  of  any  king  or  ruler  except  of  their  own  selection, 
and  of  their  strong  individualistic  characteristics.  It  was  from 
the  placidity  of  ancient  Latium  that  came  the  characteristics  of 
the  Latin  civilization  of  to-day.  It  was  from  the  wild  freedom 
of  Northern  Germany  that  came  the  spirit  of  liberty  that 
animates  all  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  Latin  has  allowed  his  rulers  to  do  his  thinking  for 
him.  The  Saxon  has  done  his  thinking  for  himself.  When  the 
Latin  has  had  anything  to  do  he  has  got  some  one  else  to  do  it 
for  him.  When  the  Saxon  had  anything  that  must  be  done  he 
has  done  it  himself.  The  Saxon  has  been  the  architect  and  the 
artisan  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  it  was  the  influence  of  Saxon 
New  England  more  perhaps  than  anything  else  that  made  these 
United  States  of  ours  the  most  puissant  and  self-reliant  people 
in  all  the  world.  (Applause.)  The  influence  that  has  gone  out 
from  this  New  England  of  ours  has  given  strength  and  character 
even  more  than  it  has  given  of  its  blood  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States  of  ours. 

For  whatever  I  have  said  for  New  England  to-night  you,  Mr. 
Toastmaster,  are  responsible.  It  was  you  that  gave  me  the  toast. 
I  am  proud  of  my  native  New  England  and  your  toast  has 
stirred  my  blood.     And  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  go  too  far.    I  stand 
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ready  to  claim  for  my  New  England  ancestors — the  founders  of 
New  England — their  full  meed  of  virtues,  and  as  I  read  the 
history  of  my  country  I  cannot  claim  for  them  too  much,  but  I 
am  far  from  having  any  ambition  to  depreciate  the  virtues  of 
the  other  sections  of  our  great  country  or  the  people  that  found- 
ed them.  I  think  as  much  of  the  Dutch  founders  of  New  York 
as  Mr.  Hall  or  General  Woodford.  I  think  better  of  the  early 
founders  of  Virginia  than  my  friend  Mr.  Wise.  I  think  well  of 
the  founders  of  all  parts  of  our  country.  It  took  virile  men,  of 
whatever  race  or  blood  or  lineage,  to  found  a  great  state  in  the 
wilderness  of  a  new  continent,  and  that  virility  has  survived  and 
the  United  States  to-day  has  inherited  the  virility  of  its  founders 
and  is  the  most  virile  nation  in  the  world.  I  am  proud  to  call 
myself  a  New  Englander,  but  prouder  still  to  call  myself  an 
American.  I  am  proud  of  the  six  little  states  in  the  frozen 
Northeast,  but  prouder  yet  of  the  forty-six  that  comprise  this 
great  nation  of  ours,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  ninety-six  that  my 
prophetic  eye  sees  gathered  together  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  the  future.  (Applause.)  My  New  England  ancestors  did 
great  deeds,  but  the  greatest  deed  of  all  was  the  share  they  took 
in  founding  the  nation  to  which  I  am  proud  to  owe  allegiance. 
My  New  England  ancestors  were  great  as  the  founders  of  New 
England,  but  greater,  far  greater,  as  the  founders  in  no  mean 
part  of  these  great  and  ever-growing  United  States.  (Applause.) 
When  George  Washington  left  the  Continental  Congress  in 
Philadelphia  and  went  to  my  New  England  to  assume  command 
of  the  Continental  Army  the  United  States  that  he  knew  was  a 
little  fringe  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  extending  from  Maine  to 
Georgia  in  length  and  only  a  hundred  miles  or  two  in  width. 
When  we  conquered  peace  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States  were  pushed  back  to  the  Mississippi. 
When  your  own  Jefferson,  Mr.  Wise,  of  whom  we  are  as  proud 
as  you,  made  the  Louisiana  purchase  he  added  an  empire  of  it- 
self to  the  empire  we  already  possessed,  and  later  we  pushed 
our  discoveries  and  our  victories  to  the  Pacific.  But  the  ocean 
could  not  stop  us,  and  then  came  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  to  the  north  and  west  and  Texas  and  Florida  and 
Porto  Rico  to  the  south  and  east.  It  used  to  be  proud  boast  of 
England  alone  that  the  sun  never  set  on  her  dominions.  Now 
she  has  to  share  that  glory  with  us,  for  the  sun  rises   in   Porto 
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Rico  before  it  sets  at  Manila,  and  when  you  would  go  from  New 
York  to  the  westernmost  territory  of  the  United  States  it  is  easier 
and  quicker  to  go  east  than  to  go  west.  (Applause.)  We  have 
gripped  the  globe.  (Applause.)  It  is  our  part  to  carry  to  its 
completion  the  structure  of  which  our  founders  laid  the  found- 
ation. We  had  noble  and  heroic  ancestors,  all  of  us.  It  is  our 
part  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  their  nobility  and  their  hero- 
ism. We  cannot  do  it  by  being  simply  as  good  as  they.  We 
have  opportunities  far  beyond  anything  they  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  we  should  be  degenerate  sons  if  we  were  only  as  good  as 
our  fathers.  It  is  our  part  to  be  as  much  better  than  they  as 
our  opportunities  are  better  and  to  make  the  United  States  of 
the  twentieth  century  as  much  better  as  it  is  greater  than  the 
United  States  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (Applause.)  New 
England  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  So  can  Virginia  and  New  York  and  all  of  them,  for 
are  we  not  all  one  great  family  of  states,  proud  each  of  our 
individual  founders,  but  prouder  yet  of  the  great  community 
of  founders  that  founded  not  a  state  or  a  section,  but  the  greatest 
and  best  and  noblest  nation  in  the  world?  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause.) 

Governor  Fitch. 

"THE  PURITAN  MINISTER"  is  the  toast  next  on  our  list. 
This  will  be  responded  to  in  verse  by  our  Deputy  Governor  Gen- 
eral, who  is  the  lineal  descendant  in  direct  male  line  from  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  the  founder  of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 
Whether  or  not  that  Puritan  of  Puritans  would  have  considered 
it  irreverent  that  such  a  sublime  theme  should  be  treated  in 
verse,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  responsibility  rests  upon  his  des- 
cendant, who  is  not  only  an  excellent  minister  but  a  good  poet. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  our  Deputy  Governor 
General,  Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.  D.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  John  Gaylord  Davenport,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  will  say  for  your  encouragement,  at  this  late  hour,  that  after 
a  few  words  in  description  of  the  old  Puritan  Minister  I  will 
tell  you  a  love  story.     (Smiles.) 
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THE  PURITAN  PARSON. 

For  a  moment  turn  from  this  brilliant  scene, 
Where  the  twentieth  century's  hosts  convene, 
To  decades  distant  and  serene. 

Our  noble  heroes  of  to-day, 
Wearing  their  laurel  and  their  bay 
And  crowned  with  honors'  rich  array; 

And  men  of  influence  and  of  power, 
And  women  fair  as  Maytime  flower, 
Whose  presence  charms  this  happy  hour; 

Are  asked  to  give  a  passing  thought 
To  one  who  long  before  them  wrought 
And  for  their  country's  welfare  sought. 

Across  the  centuries  we  gaze 

And  hail  him  worthy  of  our  praise, 

The  parson  of  the  earlier  days! 

A  grandeur  clings  to  the  old  divine 
With  his  stately  manner  and  spirit  fine 
That  will  live  while  years  remote  decline. 

We  picture  him  now  as  with  saintly  mien, 
With  dignified  bearing  and  brow  serene, 
He  slowly  crosses  the  village  green. 

A  three-cornered  hat  he  sustains  without  pride 
Over  hair  well  selected  and  fittingly  dyed; 
His  bosom  is  ruffled,  but  on  the  outside! 

His  clothes  are  curtailed,  as  if  for  a  ride 

On  the  latest  "  Columbia  "  the  wheelmen  stride, 

Though  its  delicate  structure  he  never  espied. 

His  cloak  and  his  gloves  are  of  midnight  hue; 
His  slippers  are  clasped,  as  is  plain  to  view, 
With  a  buckle  of  silver,  pure  and  true. 

He  gracefully  carries  a  gold-headed  cane 

That  a  "  dude  "  of  the  present  would  envy  in  vain, 

Too  heavy  'twould  prove  for  the  size  of  his  brain. 
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He  treads  the  green  earth,  but  his  home  is  not  here, 
An  ambassador  he  from  a  loftier  sphere, 
He  bears  his  great  office  with  reverent  fear. 

The  people  fall  back  as  the  pastor  draws  nigh 

And  wait  till  he  pass;  they  clearly  descry 

The  halo  that  crowns  him  just  dropped  from  the  sky.  (Laughter. 

With  sweetness  and  dignity  due  to  his  state 

He  greets  every  citizen,  humble  or  great, 

And  counsels  or  comforts  with  wisdom  and  weight. 

And  onward  he  passes,  both  honored  and  blessed, 

''Heaven's  own  representative,"  freely  confessed 

By  all  whom  his  grace-sweetened  lips  have  addressed. 

We  follow  him  too  with  respect  and  with  praise, 
As  he  modestly  walks  his  beneficient  ways, 
This  messenger  true  of  the  Ancient  of  Days. 

He's  the  type  of  a  character  vanished  from  earth, 
Of  quaintness  unequaled  except  by  his  worth, 
Of  times  quite  unique  the  legitimate  birth. 

He  was  lacking  of  course  in  matters  that  we 

Essential  to  living  imagined  to  be  ; 

How  he  managed  without  them  we  cannot  quite  see. 

Of  trolleys  and  "subways"  he  nothing  had  known, 
Nor  whispered  his  love  through  a  rubber-necked  phone, 
Nor  been  by  a  tire  ignominiously  thrown!     (Laughter.) 

Our  science  advanced,  with  its  message  as  clear 
As  the  light  of  the  morning  enwrapping  the  sphere, 
To  him  would  have  seemed  unaccountably  queer! 

Just  think  how  the  "  x-ray  "  would  cause  him  to  stare 

As  it  showed  him  his  skeleton,  fleshless  and  bare, 

And  proved  that  his  purse  had  apartments  to  spare!     (Laughter.' 

No  newspaper  came  with  his  coffee  and  toast 
To  tell  which  embezzler  had  taken  the  most, 
Nor  to  name  the  last  victim  deprived  of  his  ghost! 

Discussions  of  politics,  "sixteen  to  one," 

A  tariff  prohibitive,  modest  or  none, 

In  the  days  he  was  with  us  had  not  yet  begun! 
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The  rate  bill,  the  race  question,  matters  galore 
That  now  stir  the  nation  from  mountain  to  shore 
He  never  was  called  to  decide  or  explore. 

An  "expansionist''  he,  but  he  merely  would  press 
The  forest  trees  backward  a  furlong  or  less 
The  earth  with  his  blunted  old  plough  to  caress! 

The  problems  obscure  born  of  Browning's  great  brain 
And  the  matchless  enchantment  of  Tennyson's  strain 
He  no  more  had  scanned  than  the  jokes  of  Mark  Twain! 

Appomattox,  Manila  and  Dewey  and  Grant, 
Names  touched  with  a  splendor  from  heaven  aslant, 
Were  titles  he  ne'er  had  occasion  to  chant!     (Applause.) 

He  never  dreamed  that  his  family  line 

Could  be  traced  through  apes  anthropoidal  and  fine 

To  the  monsters  floating  in  ancient  brine!     (Laughter.) 

He  never  thought  of  the  marvelous  germ 
That  yields  for  us  both  the  lowliest  worm 
And  humanity's  highest  and  holiest  term. 

And  yet  there  were  matters  obscurely  profound 
Which  he  fondly  believed  that  his  reason  could  sound 
And  his  lips  with  unanswerable  logic  expound! 

He  knew  to  a  "t  "  how  God  governs  the  world 
Which  into  the  spaces  His  wisdom  has  hurled, 
And  which  with  His  gifts  He  has  richly  impearled. 

He  could  tell  to  the  width  of  the  tiniest  hair 
How  long  the  great  mercy  divine  could  forbear, 
And  when  'twould  be  idle  to  offer  a  prayer! 

A  confidant  he  of  the  Sovereign  on  high, 

He  told  how  the  Lord  passed  the  '  'non-elect  "  by, 

And  left  them  in  torture  eternal  to  die!     (Laughter.) 

And  how  even  infants,  to  demons  akin, 

The  fate  of  the  hoariest  rebel  might  win, 

Borne  down  by  the  weight  of  original  sin!     (Laughter.) 

He  saw  a  will  supremely  great 
Enthroned  in  unimagined  state, 
Creation's  arbiter  and  fate  ! 
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In  every  place  there  could  but  be 
The  working  of  a  stern  decree 
That  lent  no  ear  to  human  plea  ! 

Who  but  a  hero  still  could  bliss 

The  Lord  of  hosts^  our  righteousness, 

And  His  unmeasured  grace  confess? 

Far  grander  than  his  narrow  thought, 

Far  nobler  than  the  creed  he  taught, 

Must  we  pronounce  the  work  he  wrought.     (Applause.) 

His  soul  was  kindlier  than  his  creed, 
O'er  human  griefs  his  heart  would  bleed, 
His  love  appeared  in  loving  deed. 

True  to  his  trust  he  stood  serene, 
Grasping  by  faith  a  Hand  unseen, 
Asking,  What  doth  the  Scripture  mean  ? 

And  waiting,  waiting  to  be  led 

To  higher  plane,  where  God  should  shed 

The  clearer  light  upon  his  head  ! 

And  we  are  glad  to-night  that  he 

Has  found  the  dawn  whence  shadows  flee, 

The  sunshine  of  eternity  !     (Applause.) 

"  All  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  they  say, 

And  the  Puritan  preacher  was  this, 
And  soberly  sought  for  himself 

The  charms  of  connubial  bliss. 
In  sixteen  ninety-five, 

In  a  colony  near  at  hand, 
A  pastor  fed  his  flock 

At  his  gracious  Lord's  command. 
The  spring  was  drawing  nigh, 

And  life  awaking  stirred 
In  the  veins  of  budding  elm 

And  the  heart  of  beast  and  bird. 
A  pair  of  robins  sang 

By  the  pastor's  study  door, 
As  the  guilt  of  original  sin 

He  pondered  o'er  and  o'er. 
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Again  and  again  they  sang 

And  their  notes  disturbed  his  thought, 
And  the  morn  to  noontide  passed 

With  his  sermon  still  unwrought. 

No  sooner  would  Adam's  fall 
And  its  consequenees  dire 

Absord  his  mind  than  all  would  fly- 
On  the  trill  of  that  thoughtless  choir !     (Laughter.) 

He  watched  them  build  their  nest 

In  the  lilac  by  the  door, 
The  while  their  song  of  love 

They  chanted  o'er  and  o'er. 

At  length  a  new  idea, 

Perchance  from  Eden  brought, 
While  there  he  looked  for  woe, 

His  wandering  fancies  caught ! 


Why,  why,  should  he,  alone, 

Life's  pilgrimage  pursue, 
While  love  was  everywhere, 

And  heart  to  heart  was  true  ? 

And  Eden  ere  the  fall 

Its  sweetness  seemed  to  pour 
Through  all  earth's  atmosphere 

As  it  never  had  done  before. 

And  the  happy  birds  without 

An  obligato  sang 
To  the  rhythm  of  the  heart 

That  through  his  manhood  rang.     (Applause. 

On  Sunday  when  the  prayer 

With  its  solemn  length  was  done, 
And  the  psalm  was  read,  and  the  sands 

Of  the  glass  were  nearly  run, 

The  preacher  took  his  text 

From  the  words  of  the  loving  John, 

And  "  love  "  was  the  theme  sublime 

That  he  eagerly  dwelt  upon.     (Laughter.) 
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How  love  had  been  the  joy 

Of  the  beautiful  Eden  gone, 
Its  bowers  a  dreary  place 

Till  it  knew  affection's  dawn. 

And  with  pathos  full  of  tears 

And  a  most  affecting  tone 
He  spoke  of  the  human  soul 

That  must  wend  its  way  alone. 

In  the  congregation  sat 

A  widow  of  winning  grace, 
With  intellectual  brow 

And  sweet  and  dimpled  face. 

And  as  the  pastor  spoke 

Of  the  love  that's  pure  and  true 
And  urged  its  blessed  sway, 

He  glanced  at  the  widow's  pew  ! 

She  sat  with  downcast  eyes, 

And  he  thought  he  saw  a  tear 
Reflecting  the  grief  she  felt 

For  the  loss  of  the  one  most  dear. 

And  a  great  desire  to  bring 

Sweet  comfort  to  her  heart 
Invaded  the  pastor's  soul ! 

Was  it  graceless  Cupid's  dart  ?     (Laughter.) 

The  night  was  filled  with  dreams 

As  angels'  visions  sweet, 
And  the  morning's  rosy  dawn 

Approached  on  pinions  fleet.     (Laughter.) 

An  hour  or  two  in  prayer 

The  faithful  pastor  spent, 
Then,  robed  in  spotless  garb, 

To  the  widow's  home  he  went. 

He  found  her  with  her  wheel 

Of  the  stationary  style, 
And  spinning  the  fragrant  flax 

She  sang  a  song  the  while. 
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He  waited  by  the  door, 

Arrested  by  the  strain, 
And  listening  to  her  words 

He  marked  the  sweet  refrain, 

"  How  blessed  they  who  love 
The  way  to  Zion's  hill ! 
Who  love,  who  love,  who  LOVE 

The  way  to  Zion's  hill  !  "     (Laughter.) 

And  entering  he  saw 

The  book  she  looked  upon 
Between  her  singing  and  her  flax, 

Epistle  III  of  John  ! 

a  Martha,"  he  said,  "  the  spring- 
In  wondrous  beauty  breaks  ! 
I  wonder  if  thy  weight  of  woe 
It  somewhat  lighter  makes  !  " 

With  moistened  eyes  she  spoke 

Of  memories  that  came 
With  bursting  buds,  whose  tender  force 

Her  lips  could  never  frame  ! 

She  sighed,  and  looking  down 
With  meek  and  modest  art, 
Exclaimed  in  tender,  tearful  tones, 
"  Alas,  my  lonely  heart  !  " 

The  pastor's  soul  was  touched  ! 

He  whispered,  "  Let  us  pray  !  " 
And  on  the  freshly  sanded  floor 

They  knelt  in  humblest  way. 

He  asked  that  grace  be  given 
To  meet  the  will  divine  ; 
"  Let  wisdom  to  console  her  grief, 
O  Lord,"  he  said,  "  be  mine  !  " 

And  rising,  "  Martha,"  he  began, 
"  It  is  the  Father's  will 
That  thou,  in  early  youth  bereft, 
Shouldst  be  a  housewife  still ; 
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That  to  my  drear  and  lonely  home 

Thy  presence  fair  be  borne, 
That  I  may  find  it  blessed  indeed 

To  comfort  those  who  mourn  !  " 

The  widow  with  a  sigh  and  tear 

For  him  whose  race  was  run 
Responded  with  uplifted  gaze, 
"  His  holy  will  be  done  !  "     (Laughter.) 

"  Now  let  us  praise,"  the  parson  said, 
And  so,  with  voice  athrill, 
They  sang,  "  How  blessed  those  who  love 
The  way  to  Zion's  hill  !  "     (Laughter.) 

"  But  let  us,"  said  he,  "  change  the  text, 

For  so  I  trust  we  may, 
'  How  blessed  they  who  love,  who  love, 
"  Who  love  while  on  the  way  !  '  "     (Laughter.) 

Nor  can  we  blame  the  godly  pair, 

In  this  their  hour  of  bliss, 
If  every  rest  the  tune  required 

Was  marked  with  holiest  kiss  ! 

On  Wednesday,  at  the  lecture  hour, 

The  magistrate  appeared, 
And  linked  in  deathless  bonds  the  souls 

Thus  mutually  endeared. 

And  when  the  robins  reared  their  brood 

Beside  the  pastor's  door 
Another  watched  their  joy  with  him 

Who  heard  their  song  before. 

A  confidence  !    The  pastor  thus 

In  love  with  things  divine 
In  generations  far  away 

A  grandsire  was  of  mine.     (Applause.) 

And  as  I've  dwelt  upon  the  past 

I've  often  tried  to  guess 
What  it  had  meant  to  me,  had  she 

Said  "No"  instead  of  "Yes  !"     (Laughter  and  applause.) 
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Governor  Fitch. 

We  close  as  we  commenced  with  the  Navy.  We  feel  entire 
confidence  that  all  is  well  while  under  the  leadership  of  the 
heroes  of  Manila  Bay.  (Applause.)  I  have  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
will  say  "  A  FEW  LAST  WORDS."     (Great  applause.) 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  B.  Coghlan,  U.  S.  N. 

A  voice:  "Three  cheers  for  Admiral  Coghlan."  The  cheers 
were  given  and  Admiral  Coghlan  remarked:  "That  is  pretty 
feeble;  you  must  be  getting  tired  out."  The  cheers  were  then 
given  again  with  a  fervor  and  enthusiasm  that  satisfied  the 
Admiral,  who  said:  "That  is  all  right,  but  do  not  think  I  said 
what  I  did  as  fishing  for  the  second  cheer.  I  did  so  because  I 
am  afraid  the  audience  may  be  thinking  like  a  man  I  once  heard 
of,  who  was  waiting  for  his  sweetheart  to  come  out  of  church. 
He  wandered  around  in  a  restless  manner,  coming  back  to  the 
church  door  every  few  minutes,  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
patient. Another  man  came  along,  also  expecting  to  meet  some 
one,  and  said  to  the  first  one,  'Isn't  the  minister  through  yet  ?' 
The  first  one  answered,  "  Yes,  long  ago,  but  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  stop.'"     (Laughter.) 

I  am  fearful  the  audience  has  begun  to  think  the  speaking  is 
through,  but  that  the  speakers  don't  know  how  to  stop. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Governor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In  celebrating  the 
acts  and  memories  of  our  Founders  and  Patriots  there  should, 
there  can,  be  no  comparison  to  the  exaltation  of  one,  or  to  the 
disparagement  of  another  part  of  our  country.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  they  all  did  all  they  could  do  and  that  it  was  the  spirit 
which  counted  the  most.  Let  us  remember  the  widow's  mite 
wao  none  the  less  precious  because  of  its  smallness.     (Applause.) 

But  as  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  New  England  I  am 
tempted  to  bring  us  all  back  to  earth  by  a  good-humored  story 
I  once  heard  about  it.  A  Massachusetts  man  was  in  a  goodly 
bantering  way  extolling  the  beauties  of  New  England  at  large, 
and  Massachusetts  in  particular,  to  a  man  from  New  York. 
The  New  Yorker  stood  it  for  some  time,  then  he  said:  "Yes,  I 
suppose   New  England   is  the  best  thing  in   the  country— and 
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Massachusetts  is  the  best  thing  in  New  England — and  Boston  is 
the  best  thing  in  Massachusetts,  and  now  what  is  the  best  thing 
in  Boston  ?"  While  the  Bostonian  was  thinking  it  over  the  New 
Yorker  said:  "  Why,  that's  dead  easy;  the  best  thing  in  Boston  is 
the  four  o'clock  train  for  New  York."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Governor,  we  do  well  to  celebrate  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
the  original  founders  and  patriots  of  our  country.  We  can  not 
do  too  much  to  keep  alive  their  memory,  and  it  is  particularly  in- 
cumbent on  us  in  these  days  of  rush  and  the  fever  of  material 
advancement  to  stop  at  times  and  contemplate  their  ideas  and 
sacrifices,  by  which  were  laid  the  foundations  upon  which  we  are 
building.     (Applause.) 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  ever  looking  ahead — in  a  constant 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  future — but  I  also  believe  we  can  only 
decide  properly  for  that  futute  by  a  close  study  of  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  "history  repeats  itself,"  but  history  repeats 
itself  simply  because  we  forget  and  thus  fail  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  and  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it 
is,  and  that  nature  changes  almost  imperceptibly,  a  memory  of 
the  lessons  of  the  past  should  keep  us  clear  of  the  many  reefs 
and  shoals  which  beset  the  channels  of  the  future. 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  founders  and  patriots 
of  our  country,  studying  their  every  day  existence,  we  learn  that 
pure  lives,  honest  dealings  and  courage  born  of  a  grand  self- 
respect  are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  such  honorable 
service  is  built,  and  it  is  only  from  these  virtues  come  those  men 
"who  know  their  rights  and  knowing  dare  maintain."  (Ap- 
plause.) High-minded  men  whom  the  world  loves  to  honor, 
such  were  the  men  whose  memory  we  honor  10-night. 
(Applause.) 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  each  period  has  its  founders  and 
patriots,  who  also  deserve  our  praise  and  thanks.  In  the  pano- 
rama of  each  nation's  existence  we  note  certain  epochs — epochs 
marking  such  great  changes  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  original  starts  in  the  nation's  "  race  of  life,"  and  the 
men  of  those  epochs  must  be  regarded  as  founders  and  patriots 
of  such  periods.     (Applause.) 

The  world  regards  the  martyr  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
General  U.  S.  Grant  and  others  as  the  founders  and  patriots  of 
that  new  life  of  the  United  States  which  began  in  1861.     (Great 
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applause.)  And  coming  down  to  our  times,  when  we  have  a 
still  later  policy  to  suit  the  needs  of  our  greatly  expanded 
country,  the  name  of  your  honored  Ex-Governor  General, 
Admiral  George  Dewey  (great  cheering)  will  go  down  in  history 
as  "  The  Founder  and  Patriot"  of  the  ideas  and  facts  which  have 
directed  our  policy  since  that  bright  May  morning,  that  "  Glori- 
ous First  of  May,  1898,"  when  by  his  foresight  and  valor  the 
"  map  of  the  world  was  changed  "  and  that  "before  breakfast," 
and  that  "  Ray  of  Light" — the  "  Sword  of  Liberty  "  was  waved 
for  the  first  time  over  the  downtrodden  and  benighted  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.     (Prolonged  applause.) 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
held  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1906,  the  Governor  announced  the 
death  of  Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  Governor  General  of  the 
Order,  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
thereupon  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the 
Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  to  its  deep 
regret,  has  this  day  been  informed  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt  on  June  14,  1906.  He  was  one  whom  our  Society 
honored  and  admired.  He  was  formerly  the  Governor  of  our 
Society  and  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Court,  May 
14,  1906,  was  elected  Governor  General  of  our  Order.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  our  Order  and  worthily  exemplified 
the  virtures  of  his  Founder  and  Patriot  ancestors.  He  was  a 
true  patriot,  a  good  citizen,  a  genial  gentleman,  a  sincere  friend, 
whose  loss  will  be  deeply  lamented  by  our  Society  and  our 
Order. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  above  be  entered  on  our  minutes  and  a 
copy  thereof  sent  to  the  family  of  our  deceased  associate." 

The  Council  further  requested  the  Governor  to  prepare  a 
suitable  memoir  of  Governor  General  Roosevelt,  and  directed 
that  the  same  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  containing 
the  preceding  banquet  addresses. 

In  accordance  with  such  request  of  the  Council,  the  Governor 
prepared  the  following  memoir  which  is  printed  herewith: 
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HON.  ROBERT  BARNWELL  ROOSEVELT, 

late  Governor  General 

of  the 

Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 

by 

Governor  Theodore  Fitch. 

Hon.  Robert  Barnwell  Roosevelt  died  at  his  summer  home 
at  Sayville,  Long  Island,  June  14,  1906.  He  had  been  Governor 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Court,  May  14,  1906,  just  one  month  before  his  death,  he  had 
been  elected  Governor  General  of  the  Order. 

He  was  born  at  No.  31  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  August 
7,  1829.  His  colonial  ancestors,  Claas  Martenzen  van  Rosenvelt, 
with  his  wife,  Janetje  Samuels  Thomas,  came  from  Holland  to 
New  Amsterdam  in  1649.     His  ancestral  line  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Claas  Martenzen  van  Rosenvelt,  married  Janetje  Samuel 

Thomas. 

2.  Nicholas  Roosevelt,  born   Sept.,  1658,  died  30   July,    1742* 

married  9  Dec,  1682,  Heyitje  Jans  Kunst.  Alderman 
1700-01. 

3.  Johannes  Roosevelt,  bapt.   27   Feb.,  1689,  married  25  Sept., 

1708,  Heyitje  Sjoerts  (called  Shourd).  Assistant  Alderman 
1717-1727.     Alderman  1730-3. 

4.  Jacobus  Roosevelt,  bapt.  9  Aug.,  1724.  Married  2  Dec,  1740, 

Annetje  Bogert.  Private  in  State  Colonial  Troops  under 
Captains  Hadlock  and  Blauvelt  in  Hays'  Regt.,  also  in  Yates' 
Regt. 

5.  Jacobus  I.  Roosevelt,  bapt.  25  Oct.,  1759,  died  13  Aug.,  1840. 

Married  in  1793  Maria  Van  Schaack.  Served  without  com- 
pensation as  Commissary  to  the  Continental  Army  dur- 
ing the  entire  Revolutionary  War.  His  name  was  usually 
Anglicised  to  James  I.  Roosevelt. 

6.  Cornelius  van  Schaack  Roosevelt,  born  30  Jan.,  1794,  died 

17  July,  1871.     Married  Margaret  Barnhill. 

7.  Robert  Barnwell  Roosevelt,  born  7  Aug.,  1829.  Married  in 

1850    Elizabeth,    daughter   of    Hon.    John    Stonacre    Ellis. 
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Some  time  after  her  death  he  married  for  his  second  wife 
Mrs.  Marion  T.  O'Shea  Fortesque,  daughter  of  Hon.  John 
O'Shea,  of  Nenagh,  Ireland,  and  widow  of  R.  Francis 
Fortesque,  dec'd.  She  died  10  April,  1902.  All  of  his  chil- 
dren were  by  his  first  wife,  and  were 

1.  Magaret  B.,  born  5  Sept.,  185 1,  married  A.  V.  H.  Kimberly. 

2.  John  Ellis,  born  25  Feb.,  1853,  married  Nannie  Vance. 

3.  Helen,  born  20  March,  1864,  died  in  infancy. 

4.  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  born  20  Aug.,  1866,  married  1st  wife,  Grace 
Woodhouse  ;  2d  wife,  Miss  Hamersley. 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt  was  christened  Robert  Barnhill,  but  at 
an  early  date  he  changed  his  middle  name  to  Barnwell,  in  which 
style  he  always  wrote  it. 

His  brother  Theodore  was  the  father  of  President  Roosevelt. 

For  257  years  the  Roosevelt  family  have  resided  upon  Man- 
hattan Island. 

Governor  General  Roosevelt,  upon  his  father's  side,  was  of 
pure  Dutch  stock,  and  inherited  and  exemplified  the  rugged 
virtue,  sterling  honesty,  indomitable  courage  and  persistent 
patience,  together  with  the  sincere  kindliness,  of  his  Dutch  ances- 
tors, which  have  made  the  name  of  Roosevelt  illustrious. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  was  actively  engaged  in  successful 
practice.  Ke  gave  up  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  how- 
ever, in  1872,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Always  fond 
of  an  active  outdoor  life,  somewhat  strenuous,  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  fishing,  and  zealous  in  his  efforts  for  game  protection 
and  the  propagation  of  food  fish.  It  is  due  to  his  efforts  more 
than  of  any  other  one  man  that  artificial  fish  culture  has  been 
successfully  established  in  the  United  States.  While  in  Con- 
gress he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  cre- 
ating the  United  States  Fisheries  Commission,  which  has  accom- 
plished such  successful  work. 

Before  this,  however,  he  had  interested  himself  very  largely 
in  these  matters.  In  i860  he  published  the  "Game  Fish  of 
North  America,"  in  1866  "Game  Birds  of  the  North"  and  "Su- 
perior Fishing."  He  also  published  "A  Trip  to  the  Laval," 
"  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching,''  "  Florida  and  the  Game 
Water  Birds."  He  also  published  "An  Appeal  for  Game  Pro- 
tection "  and  other  works  on  the  subject.     He  took  an  active 
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interest  in  the  organization  of  clubs  and  societies  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  game.  He  was  for  many  years 
President  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Game,  also  President  of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  Game. 

In  1867  he  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  for  the  creation  of  a  Fish  and  Game  Commission  to 
protect  and  propagate  game  and  fish  under  state  supervision. 
In  1868  with  Horatio  Seymour  and  Seth  Green  he  became  a 
member  of  the  first  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  on  which 
he  served  for  twenty  years,  writing  all  the  reports  and  super- 
vising the  work.  The  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this 
commission  is  inestimable. 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  relating  to  fish,  game, 
sport  and  travel,  he  wrote  many  others.  Among  them  was 
"  Five  Acres  Too  Much/'  a  spicy  satire  on  amateur  farming  ; 
"  Progressive  Petticoats,"  an  amusing  satire  on  strong-minded 
women  and  modern  medical  habits;  "Love  and  Luck,"  "An 
Idyl  of  the  Great  South  Bay  of  Long  Island."  He  wrote  numer- 
ous articles  for  the  press  and  the  magazines.  For  several  years 
with  Charles  G.  Halpine  (Miles  O'Reilly)  he  edited  the  New 
York  Citizen.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  at  work  on  his  political 
reminiscences,  which,  if  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  will 
be  interesting  reading. 

In  1888  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  which  position  he  filled  most 
acceptably  for  two  years,  when  a  change  in  the  administration 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  his  successor. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Minister  has  been  better  qualified, 
by  descent,  character  and  ability,  to  successfully  represent  this 
country  at  the  Hague  than  Robert  B.  Roosevelt ;  certainly  none 
have  been  received  with  greater  enthusiasm. 

He  was  appointed  a  Brooklyn  Bridge  Commissioner  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  that  the  structure  would  never  be  finished.  He 
went  to  work,  however,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  and  it  was 
completed. 

He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  original  Committee  of 
Seventy,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  aided 
largely  in  securing  the  downfall  of  the  Tweed  Ring. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society. 
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He  was  frequently  a  delegate  to  national  conventions  of  his 
party. 

He  served  as  Presidential  Elector  at  many  elections. 

When  nominated  for  this  position  at  the  last  election,  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  the  Presidential  candidate  upon  the  op- 
posing ticket,  he  declined,  stating  that  his  admiration  for  his 
nephew  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  serve. 

He  never  sought  political  office,  although  he  has  held  several. 
He  declined  the  nomination  for  Mayor  and  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  refused  the  position  of  United  States  Sub-Treasurer 
in  New  York.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  and  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  party,  but  his  outspoken  independence  and 
fearless  honesty  of  purpose,  combined  with  his  high  ideals  of 
citizenship,  did  not  qualify  him  to  be  a  successful  politician.  He 
was  content  to  be  a  statesman. 

He  was  always  a  patriot.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  joined  the  thirty  days  men  who  rushed  to  Washington  to  de- 
fend the  country.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  War  Democracy 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union  League  Club  when  it  was  wholly  a  patriotic  organi- 
zation. 

H  was  President  of  the  Loyal  National  League.  He  sup- 
pled money  and  men  for  the  Army.  During  the  Spanish  War 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
Soldiers,  which  did  very  effective  work,  especially  upon  sanitary 
lines. 

He  has  been  President  of  the  Empire  State  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of  The 
American  Flag  Association. 

His  genial,  companionable  character  made  him  a  member  of 
many  clubs  and  societies. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  was  a  founder  and  first 
President  of  the  Reform  Club,  a  founder  and  President  of  the 
Holland  Society  ;  he  was  a  manager  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  also 
the  Lotus  Club.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  the  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club,  and  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Century  Club.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Municipal  Art  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  other  societies, 
clubs  and  organizations. 
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Lately  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the  Hudson  Ter- 
centenary of  1909.  He  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  creating 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  shaping  the  celebration  so  that  it 
would  be  properly  organized  for  success. 

He  had  interested  our  Society  and  other  patriotic  and 
historical  organizations,  had  them  appoint  representatives,  had 
presented  the  matter  to  the  Governor  and  Mayor,  by  whom  joint 
committees  were  appointed,  resulting  finally  in  the  creation  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission, 
which  is  now  actively  at  work.  He  was  not  willing  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  this  Commission,  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  but  consented  to  be  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  In  the 
work  of  this  Commission  he  took  a  very  active  interest  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  proud  of  the  imperial  city  of  New  York,  with  which 
his  ancestors  and  himself  had  been  intimately  identified  almost 
from  its  first  settlement.  Its  progress,  growth  and  development 
into  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  appealed  to  him 
with  intense  force,  and  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the 
Ter-Centenary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  should  be  fitly 
and  worthily  celebrated. 

Robert  B.  Roosevelt  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  high 
minded,  honest  in  purpose,  tenacious  and  fearless  in  mainten- 
ance of  the  right,  a  hater  of  shams  and  whatever  was  wrong. 

Of  rugged  simplicity,  independent,  resolute  and  determined, 
but  kind  and  courteous  to  all,  he  was  a  grand  type  of  American 
citizenship,  a  gentleman  "without  fear  and  without  reproach." 
Esteemed  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  he  has  suddenly 
left  us,  but  his  memory  remains  and  will  not  be  soon  forgotten 
by  Associates  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America. 


